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The semi-annual meeting of the Woman's Board of Missions will be held 
in the Congregational church at Wellesley, Mass., Thursday, May 16th. 
Semi-Annual There will be morning and afternoon sessions. In addi- 
Meeting. _tidn to reports and discussions of various topics of interest, it 
is expected that Mrs. Chauncey Goodrich of Tientsin will give an address 
on present day conditions in China, and that Mrs. Henry W. Peabody will 
speak on ‘‘ The Fruits of the Jubilee.” With all the attractiveness of the 
surroundings, the cordiality of our hostesses,—the ladies of the Wellesley 
church,—and with such a promise of uplift and stimulus as this program 
promises, there cannot fail to be a large attendance. 


The Missionary Festival which the Woman’s Board always holds for 
the children of Boston and vicinity will take place in Union Church on 

The Boston ‘Saturday afternoon, the 4th of May. As their gifts for 

May Festival Woman’s Board work this year will be employed for the 
moving and remodeling of the Imadegawa kindergarten building in Kyoto, 
a Japanese kindergarten scene will be acted under the direction of Miss 
Marion Allchin. An exercise with candles, illustrating how light first 
came into the world with Christ and has been handed on through the 
centuries until even the children of to-day can be bearers of the light, will 
also be given. A new feature of the festival this year will be the pre- 
sentation of a gorgeous Chinese dragon banner to the band bringing the 
largest gift in proportion to its membership. The band may keep it until 
the next festival when it will be again awarded for the largest offering. 

The Walker Missionary Home at Auburndale, Mass., was partially 
_ destroyed by fire Saturday evening, March 16th. About one third of the 

Fire at the building was damaged by fire and water, and the thirty- 
Missionary Home. two inmates were compelled to flee without stopping to 
_ save their personal effects, though happily many of these were unharmed. 
The generous and hospitable people of Auburndale provided temporary 
homes for all and the faculty and students of Lasell Seminary were most 
kind and attentive during the time of special stress. The loss is to a great 
extent covered by insurance. The vacant homes of two Auburndale 
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friends are being utilized for the present as missionary residences, pending 
the restoration of the building, though the meals are served in the dining 
room of the Home. Extensive repairs and improvements were made last 
summer so that there is real inconvenience and discomfort involved in the 
rebuilding, but also great cause for gratitude to God that there was no loss 
of life and no serious harm to the health of the family. 


Miss Evelyn F. Clarke, who has been for several years a valued teacher at 
Inanda Seminary, South Africa, has now been appointed a missionary of 

Missionary the American Board. Miss Clarke is the daughter of English 

Personals. missionaries and her sister Minnie is in charge of our girls’ 
school at Mt. Silinda, Rhodesia. Miss Evelyn is now assisting at the 
Adams Normal School, and her great ability and devoted spirit are doing 
much toward the success of this co- 
educational institution,—the first in the 
Zulu Mission. Miss Clarke is sup- 
ported by the Hartford Branch. 

Miss Alice C. Bewer who went as a 
missionary nurse to the Aintab hospital 
in 1907 to help Dr. Caroline Hamilton, 
has also received full appointment as a 
missionary. She is supported by the 
New Haven Branch. 

Miss Delia D. Leavens of Tung-chou, 
has reached her home in Norwich, 
Conn., arriving in Vancouver in March. 
Miss Leavens is not yet fully restored 
to health and it seemed wise under ex- 
isting conditions in China that she 
should complete her recovery at home. 
She is supported on the field by the 
students of Smith College. Several other members of the missions to 
China are on their way to this country for furlough, among them Miss 
Grace A. Funk, Dr. Lucy P. Bement and her sister Frances of Shao-wu, 
Foochow Mission (W.B.M.I.). The Bement sisters will spend several 
months in Europe en route. Miss Emily S. Hartwell of Foochow, also a 
missionary of the W. B. M.I., arrived March 28th for regular furlough 
and will make her headquarters for the present with her sister in Minnesota> 

Miss Grisell M. McLaren of the Eastern Turkey Mission, who was 
obliged to undergo a severe operation at Van some months ago, is slowly 
regaining her strength, 
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The Misses Melville of the West Africa Mission who have been detained 
in their Canadian home beyond their regular furlough because of Miss 
Helen’s health are now planning to return to Chisamba, sailing from Boston, 
May 14th. 

The friends of Dr. and Mrs. Henry C. Haskell of Philippopolis, Bul- 
garia, will sympathize with them in their disappointment in not returning 
to their post on account of Dr. Haskell’s impairedhealth. As they went to 
the field in 1862 this is their Jubilee year and their long service has brought 
them rich reward. They are at present in Oberlin. 

' We regret to learn that Mrs. John S. Porter who sailed March 2d, with 
her husband, to rejoin the mission to Austria, has been quite seriously ill. 
She is now fast regaining her health. 

Rev. H. H. Riggs and Mrs. Riggs, accompanied by their little daughter 
Annie, and Mrs. Rigg’s mother, Mrs. H. N. Barmun, expect to sail from 
Boston, April 25th, returning to Harpoot. 

The conditions in Mexico made it imperative to close the school at 
Chihuahua March 21st, anda letter from Miss Helen A. Meserve of Allston, 
Mass., tells of the journey to E] Paso, Texas. In the party were Dr. and 
Mrs. Eaton, Miss Mary F. Long, Miss Meserve and eight pupils of the 
school who could not be sent with safety to their Mexican homes. It is 
proposed to rent a little apartment at E] Paso and have a practical class in 
household economics. Meantime the girls are sleeping on the floor of 
the chapel, rather bewildered by their strange experience but comporting | 
themselves with such sweetness and dignity as to win many friends. Miss. 
Prescott when last heard from was still at Parral but was expecting to leave 
at the first opportunity. 

At last accounts Guadalajara was not much affected by the turbulence in 
the North. Rey. A. C. Wright of Parral, kindly contributes the following 
statement in regard to affairs in Mexico. \ 

‘(Our sister republic had been enjoying so long a period of peace and 
prosperity that other nations had little conception of the real condition, 

Mexico and when the revolution broke out last year, the general 

in Revolution. opinion in the United States was that it was simply a 
return to the old way of doing things in that country, a proof of the volatile 
character of the Latin races, or a simple outbreak of bandits and outlaws, 
and that there was no really justifiable reason for revolt and rebellion. 

_ The fact is, however, that discontent with the government had been 
growing steadily for years, and at last came to be so nearly universal that 
the only ones on whom the government could count confidently were 
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those who were actually dependent upon it for their support. The only 
thing necessary to start a revolution was the appearance of a popular hero 
capable of initiating it, and able to secure funds to carry on the fight 
for a few months. Madero supplied this long-felt want. 

In a word, the reasons for this discontent which produced the reyo- 
lution were that the people were not given their constitutional rights, 
that a practical dictatorship had been established, and that the land was 


LEADERS OF MEXICO REVOLUTION 


From left to right: Orozco, Francisco I, Madero, Garibaldi, Raul Madero, Y. Gomez 


falling into the hands of a few very rich men who manipulated the laws 


so as to pay almost no taxes, while the greater part of the expenses of the 


government was taken from the working people and small land owners. 
Diaz was forced to resign and left the country. After six months of 
provisional government under De la Barra, Madero was fairly elected 
president by popular vote, the first example of its kind in the history of 
Mexico, Everybody supposed that the question was settled satisfactorily 
and that there would be peace, but they were mistaken. ae 
The present revolution is a result of a combination of circumstances 
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difficult to explain fully, and not due to any one cause. An important 
element in it has been the continuance of a number of chiefs of the former 
revolution in what came to be simple brigandage, for what they could 
get out of it. Another was the discontent of many of the ambitious 
politicians who had been defeated in the elections. A third, and prob- 
ably the principal one, is the disappointment of many in not seeing 
an immediate accomplishment of all the reforms promised by Madero. 
The only thing which the revolutionists of the different sections have 
in common is discontent, but even the revolution is a proof of the devel- 
opment of the people and their striving after right government. God 
will surely prepare the way for the progress of his kingdom in that land, 
and there is greater need than ever for the right kind of missionary work 
in Mexico.’’ 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the International Missionary Union 
will be held at Clifton Springs, N. Y., May 29th—June 4th. The hospi- 
The International tality of the Sanitarium is extended to all foreign 
Missionary Union. missionaries, active or retired, and to all appointees. 
The general topic for this conference will be ‘‘God’s Messengers in Their 
Relation to the World’s Unrest.” 

There will be a Memorial Service, May 30th, for Dr. James T. Gracey, 
the founder of the Union and its president for twenty-nine years, who 
entered upon the heavenly life, January 5th. Dr. Gracey’s daughter Ida 
whose life had been one of great physical limitations irradiated by a spirit of 
- wonderful sweetness and consecration, was released from her sufferings in 
March,—her death occurring at Clifton Springs. 

All who desire entertainment at the time of the Conference should apply 
at once to Mrs. H. J. Bostwick, The Sanitarium, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Miss Lamson and Miss Day write of an unexpected pleasure in a visit 
 Deputation to the Foochow Mission. They were also privileged to sce 
Plans. the work in Canton under the able guidance of Rev. and 
_Mrs. C. A. Nelson. As the outbreak in the North occurred just at the 
time of their pause in China they regretfully gave up the idea of visiting 
Peking, at least for the present. They are now in Japan where they 
expect to remain until about the middle of June. 


In response to the appeal in the April Lire anp Licur for the salary 
Miss McDowell’s of Miss Laura McDowell for 1912, in order that the 

\ Salary. station at Bitlis may retain her much needed services as 
a trained nurse, a Mt. Holyoke classmate of the Misses Ely has pledged 
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one half of the $418 asked; the ladies of the auxiliary of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, aided ‘by a special gift of fifty dollars from one of 
their number who knows Miss McDowell personally, have pledged one 
hundred dollars, so that a balance of only $109 is lacking. Who will 
help to make up this amount and make glad the hearts of the missionaries 
in isolated Bitlis? 


At the Triennial Conference of the Woman’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions held in Philadelphia, some very interesting figures were pre- 

“Fruits of sented by Mrs. Henry W. Peabody in her address on the 

the Jubilee.” Fruits of the Jubilee. - Pittsburg led the van in the Post 

Jubilee work so far as results can be actually tabulated. In that city 
there are six thousand five hundred new members of missionary societies, 
two thousand three hundred subscriptions to missionary magazines’ and 
one hundred and three new organizations. The Jubilee gifts in money 
from Pittsburg totalled $100,925, at the date of this report. Among other 
cities receiving honorable mention were Dayton, Ohio, Evanston, IIl., 
Philadelphia, and Beverly, Mass. 

The entire amount received by all the Boards as a Jubilee Offering ~ 
is $1,030,000, while some pledges remain unpaid. 

No trustworthy report of new members secured in our own territory can 
be given at thistime. Fourteen hundred new subscribers to Lire anp Licut 
have been obtained during the past twelve months. The entire amount 
paid into our treasury for the Jubilee Fund is $24,744.40. 


This gain of fourteen hundred subscriptions is in jeopardy, however, 
as during the last month hundreds of ‘‘reminders’’ to old subscribers have 

Subscription been sent out from the Subscription Department to those 

Renewals. who have failed to pay for Lire AND Licur for 1912. Un-» 
less their renewals are received before the last of April, their names must 
be dropped from the lists, occasioning a serious loss. Will not those 
interested hasten to avert this threatened diminution of the gains of the 
Post Jubilee effort? If auxiliary presidents, or better yet an officer 
appointed in each auxiliary, junior as well as senior, for the purpose, 
will endeavor to secure the renewal of old subscriptions so far as possi- 
ble, and will add to that number at least two new names, we shall_be 
able to place Lire anp Licur on a self-supporting basis. As even two 
new subscriptions may not come to us from each society, will not the 
larger auxiliaries try to do more than that in order to attain the average? 
It is proposed to offer Lirz anp Licnr for fifty cents a year in clubs of 
one hundred, provided all the names are sent in rk one person. 
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We offer also a combination of Lire anv Licur with Lveryland for 
one dollar,—a discount of about ten per cent. Those who have seen the 
Easter number of Avery/and will hasten to advise their friends who have 
young people in their homes to avail themselves of this offer. See last 
page of cover. 


THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE WOMAN’S BOARD 


RECEIPTS FROM FEBRUARY 18 TO Marcu 18, 1912 


For For For For From | 
Regular Work.| Buildings, Work of 1912. | Special Objects.| Legacies. Total. 

1911 $4,657.53 | $4,329.14 : $66.00 | $2,491.71 | $11,544.38 
1912 4,534.96 633.51 | $205.00 | 26.00 1,000.00 6,399.47 
Gain vii 205.00 | 

Loss 122.57, 3,695.63 | 40.00. | 1,491.71 5,144.91 

For Five Monrus To Marcu 18, 1912 

1911 35,132.85 10,315.64 741.77 | 12,987.63 59,177.89 
1912 35,338.68 3,737.29 4,737.14 839.72 4,035.50 48,688.33 
Gain 205.83 4,737.14 97.93 

Loss 6,578.35 8,952.13 | 10,489.56 


WONDERFUL EVENTS IN PEKING 


BY BERTHA P. REED 


HE great thing has happened—the event so marvelous for China. 
I The great edict has been issued! The Empress Dowager has passed 
over the power to the people, and she and the Emperor have retired. It 
is hard to realize just how wonderful it is! Yuan Shi Kai has shown 
remarkable power in directing and advising, in holding the country quiet 
to this time, and in bringing the different factions together to this con- 
clusion. He has faced great danger, and has won great praise. At last, 
after long discussions, and many exchanges of plans, and disagreement 
~-and: even breaking off of discussion, the fiery south and the conservative 
north are coming together. 

In some parts of the country they have felt the sorrow of the revolution. 
Cities like Hankow and Nanking have seen it, and in Shensi and some 
other provinces there have been horrible deeds. A party of nine men 
—not missionaries—went from Shansi to Hsianfu in Shensi, to aid the 
missionaries who did not dare to leave that city, on account of the bands 
of robbers all over the province. They brought a party of forty-two 


i 
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missionaries to Peking, and we heard from some of them of stirring 
adventures, in the journey in carts and mule litters through a snow- 
covered, mountainous country. There were times of great danger for 
them. Yet at one place the two opposing armies suspended battle for a 
day to let this party pass!. I hope some of them will write in detail the 
story of that journey. It wasa heroic exploit for that party of men going 
to the rescue of strangers. Shensi was more dangerous than most 
provinces, because old Boxer societies revived there at the beginning of 
the trouble. 


IN GROUNDS OF SUMMER PALACE, PEKING. PRESENT HOME OF MANCHU 
EX-RULERS 


For two or three weeks the city has been more and more filled with 
soldiers to guard against uprisings. People have feared strife between the 
soldiers of different generals, but they have kept the peace fairly well. 
Extra lights have been put in the streets, so that the city would not be 
left in darkness if the electric wires should be cut. At night soldiers 
seemed to be everywhere guarding all night. All possible precautions 
against revolutionists have been taken, so that the quietness of the city 
has been the result of vigilance. 

We are seeing more of the joy of the people, and republican sentiments 
are becoming more visible. The city has repressed its feeling this week, 
and all has been sober and quiet. Now the new flag begins to appear, 
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and there is talk of various great meetings of celebration. This morning 
it was startling to see over our gate—instead of the American flag which 
has meant protection through days of danger—the new five-striped flag 
of the Republic. It brought a more vivid realization of the new political 
condition. At the top is a red stripe, for the Chinese; next a yellow 
stripe, for the Manchus; a blue stripe, for the Mongols; a white stripe, 
for the Tibetans; and a black stripe, 
for the Mohammedans. These are 
called the five races, and in the new 
China they are to be united as one. 
The time-honored dragon flag is super- 
seded—and some of us do mourn for 
its yellow background with the wavy 
sinuosities of the fierce creature pic- 
ured there. And many picturesque 
things will go with it—the cap with 
button and feather, and perhaps even 
the headdress of the women. The 
young men are rapidly dispensing 
with their queues, though the older 
men do not make the change so easily, 
and many queues are still to be seen. 
After many plans for other cities, it 
looks as if Peking might continue to 
be the capital. The expense of estab- 
lishing another would be enormous, 
while here there are all the new gov- 
ernment buildings and all the lega- 
tions have their buildings. This hope 
is a great relief to business men in the 
city, who have been in great distress 


_ — MANCHU WOMEN (SHOWING HEAD- 
DRESS) at the prospect of the removal of the 


capital. 
The Empress Dowager and the little Emperor are pathetic figures now. 
_ The Empress has received real sympathy from many since the issuing of 
the edict of abdication, and many of the Manchus are indignant that most 
of the princes deserted her and left the city. And sympathy is due to 
‘some of the Manchus of high rank who would have had righteous govern- 
ment long ago, if they could. All this complication here has its effect 
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in bringing a quiet New Year’s Day, and a refraining from the usual 
calls and congratulations, as not being suitable. People in these ways 
show sympathy for the court. 

To-day, February 26th, we have had the church celebration of the 
forming of the Republic. All these events help to bring home to our 
consciousness the reality of this new government. This afternoon the 
churches of,the city united in a great assembly at the Methodist Mission, 
for a patriotic service. Admission had to be by ticket, and two thousand 
were distributed among the churches. There were not enough for all, of 
course, but churches haye limitations of space and no more could be 
squeezed in. 

The entrance to the street where the church is was marked by a special 
arch of white, with decorations in republican colors, and farther on the 
large gate of the compound was hung with flags and draperies. The 
interior of the church was hung with lines of small flags, and the foreign 
friends had lent pictures and scrolls with which the Chinese students had 
decorated the walls. Their patriotic labors had been arduous and un- 
tiring. It was an inspiration to look at the immense crowd in the church 
with every particle of standing room taken, and to think that even this 
was not all of the Christian community here. The program was very. 
well planned and carried out, and in every point had been: arranged 
entirely by the Chinese. The pastors gave short addresses, some of 
which were exceedingly good, with their appreciation of the new condi-' 
tions and of the responsibilities which came upon the citizens of the 
Republic. 

Then came the remarkable thing,—a representative sent by Yuan Shi 
Kai, the provisional President, gave his message to the assembly. Are 
we not living in an age of wonders? President Yuan last week 
received the four pastors in audience, and talked with them in a most 
friendly way. When they entered his palace, they were greeted with the 
same formalities as ambassadors. In his talk with them he expressed his 
desire to have entire religious liberty in the country. This interview 
seemed great cause for rejoicing. In answer to the invitation to this 
meeting he sent a representative, and in his message spoke highly of the 
work of the church, especially in charity and in education, and reiterated 
his plan for religious liberty. 

A part of the official address to-day was as follows :— A 

‘‘The Chinese Christians of the Protestant churches in Peking hold 
to-day a union meeting to celebrate the establishment of a republican 
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form of government in China and to thank God that North China has 
been delivered from the horrors of war. You have courteously invited 
President Yuan Shi Kai to attend the meeting, an invitation which he . 
highly appreciates. But at the present moment, when the old government 
machinery is being replaced by the new, there are a thousand and one 
things which occupy the time of the President, who has few moments at 
his own disposal. He is unable to come to-day and has commanded me 
to represent him at this meeting and to make a few remarks on his behalf. 

‘Protestant Christianity entered the Orient from the Occident over a 
century ago. ‘The progress of the church has been slow and difficult, 
partly because China was conservative in the olden days and regarded 
anything new with distrust and suspicion, and partly because the mis- 
sionary workers speaking a foreign language could not make their cause 
clearly understood. In the past few years the spirit of reform has pre- 
vailed among our scholars, who devoted their attention to Western learn- 
ing, as well as to Western religions. Thus gradually the objects and 
policy of Christians became known. 

‘*Morever, the different missions have achieved much success both in 
works of charity and in educational institutions. On the one hand they 
have conferred many favors on the poor and the destitute; and on the other 
they have carefully trained up many talented young men. For doing both 
they have won golden opinions from all classes of society. The reputa- 
tion of Christian missions is growing every day, and the prejudice and 
the misunderstanding which formerly existed between the Christian and 
the non-Christian has gradually disappeared, which will surely prove to 
be for the good of China. 

““By the grace of heaven, the Republic of China is an accomplished 
fact, and in the articles of favorable treatment the Manchus, Mongols, 
Mohammedans, and Tibetans have been assured of their religious liberty, 
establishing for the first time in Chinese history a precedent for religious 
liberty. When the National Assembly meets and the new constitution is 
drawn up, we can be assured that such an article will be embodied, to 
include the other great religions of the world. Thenceforth all obstacles 

to the libetty of conscience will have been removed from the Republic of 

China; the five peoples of China will enjoy the blessings of republican 
institutions, and the distinction between Christians and non-Christians 
will disappear forever. Members of one great family, with one heart 
and one soul, we shall all exert ourselves to promote the strength and 
prosperity and the happiness of the Republic of China.’’ 
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This is the first instance of any such government recognition of the 
church, and we feel that a new day is dawning. What may we expect 
next? How great may our hopes be? The Chinese are saying, ‘‘We 
certainly did not think we should see this day,’’ and we echo their words, 
and their joy and thankfulness. 

Last of the speakers came Dr. W. A. P. Martin, of sixty years in Peking. 
It stirred one’s heart to look at him, with his white hair, the crown of his 
eighty-five years. Just think—he was the interpreter of the very first 
delegation of foreigners to come to Peking, more than fifty years ago, and 
when they refused to kneel to the Emperor they had to give up the audi- 
ence and turn back. Think of that scene,—and then of his assisting 
to-day in the celebration of the establishment of a Republic! And all 
within the period of his work in China! What will be the story of the 
next fifty years? Oh, that the Church of Christ may lead, and be fitted 
to lead! 

A NIGHT OF TERROR 

Under a later date Miss Reed writes this vivid account of the outbreak in 
Peking, describing the rising of the mutinous troops of Yuan Shi Kai, which 
occurred February 29-March 2, and the accompanying rioting and looting. 

The night is past and may I never see such another! This morning 
the sun is shining as, brightly as ever, as if the horrors of the night could 
not have been. It has been one of those nights of burning and looting of 
which we have read, but which wethought we should avoid here. And 
now—after all our days of peace—it has come. Last evening as I was 
writing in my room, I noticed a constant popping sound outdoors, and 
thought it must be firecrackers for the feast time. Then some one came 
in and said it was rifles,—some of the soldiers were angry at something. 
As there are thirty thousand soldiers in and around the city now, they 
make quite a force to consider. Soon we noticed a fire, but even then 
did not think of it as anything serious. At about half past nine a 
Chinese of high position and his wife, who live at the end of our street, 
came in. Their house had been attacked, the street was filled with the 
mob, and they had climbed over intervening walls to reach us. After 
that things moved rapidly. We stopped thinking of rest and took to 
watching the fires, especially from the tower of the school building. 
They increased rapidly, tremendous fires beginning one-or two blocks 
south of us, and burning steadily. Then there was one close by at the 
east. Soldiers were in the street, looting shops close to us on both east 
and west, and we could hear the pounding and the crashing of glass. At 
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about half past ten it was decided to send up two rockets, the danger 
signal agreed on by the American Legation Guards. Yet the fire south 
of us prevented their seeing them, and they heard of it a little later from 
one who had seen it at the London Mission, and had gone down from 
there with a British guard. 

Our Chinese pastor, with some others, was at the front, keeping guard. 
One of the looting soldiers told him to come in and shut the gate, and 
said, ‘‘We don’t want anything in there; you may feel at rest.’ And 
that shows their plan; they did not attack foreign property anywhere, nor 
injure foreigners, nor did they touch.any church property. 


PEKING MISSIONARIES OF THE WOMAN’S BOARDS, INCLUDING 
MISS PORTER, NOW ON HER WAY TO AMERICA 


About twelve a number of American soldiers reached here. The 
women with little children went with them to the Methodist Mission, 
fearing more that we might catch fire from sparks here than that we 
should be attacked. Seven soldiers remained here to guard, and we of 
the ladies’ house prepared a lunch for them, serving it at about one 
_o’clock. No one could realize that it was night. The near-by fires at 
the south spread, and the wind blew toward us, but gradually changed. 
Fires here do not spread as in wooden buildings, for all the walls here 
are of brick, so the spreading showed that these places were being set on 
fire. There were more fires at the north, some quite near, and we saw 
many isolated ones indistant spots. And all the time there was the sound 
of incessant firing of rifles. People kept watch on the tower all night, 
‘in case the fires should get nearer. 


* 
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And now here is the sunshine, and I have been looking around just a 
little. We hear that the burning was done by one large division of Yuan 
Shi Kai’s soldiers. They were angry, partly, it is said, because of a 
report of the reduction of their pay to the scale of a time of peace, and 
partly because of a report of an order to cut off their queues on the 15th. 
The student class are very eager to do this, but evidently the soldiers are 
not. But there must be more back of it. And so they were taking 
revenge. It is a most unexpected event. We have thought all was 
peace, and anxiety was over,—and this came with absolutely no warning. 

Our place was near to the section burned, but no effort was made 
against church property. : 

Just now, at five o’clock, a remarkable notice came to us, which really 
does have a comforting effect. Yuan Shi Kai says he is in great sorrow 
over the disturbance, wishes to reassure the ‘‘strangers in a strange land,’’ 
and assures us that he has taken every precaution to prevent a recurrence 
of the disturbance. After all he has accomplished, this revolt is certainly 
a terrible blow to him. If he cannot control it, who can? We have five 
American soldiers and four Chinese policemen to aid in guarding to- 
night. They are barricading the ends of the narrow street at the north 
of the compound. j 

March 2d. 

The night was very quiet here. We divided watching, men outside; 
some of us staying up to be on hand in the schoolyard. From our school 
tower we could see all over the city, and while we were quiet here, we 
could see that the West City was suffering. We counted nine big fires at 
one time, and some of them meant a whole street, and lasted for hours. 
Two or three of them lasted till daylight. We hear a pitiful story of it 
to-day. One street of fine places was nearly all burned, a beautiful 
prince’s palace among them. Many shops were looted and burned, 
and there was looting in many parts of the city. The soldiers have 
started it, and now the rabble are starting to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus made for them. Outside the Ch’i Hua gate of the city, there 
was a good deal of looting in the crowded suburb. It seems wonderful 
that they did not enter our chapel then, though they looted shops on both 
sides of it. The Christian church is still respected, though we wonder 
if it can continue when the rabble gets well started. 

The soldiers of Chang Kuei Fi are still loyal and are out trying to, re- 
store order, with orders to kill looters. It is apt to be the looters from 
the rabble who are caught and killed. This general is driving about the 
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city, keeping watch of his men, and ready to end the career of any of 
them found looting. Toward noon the central office telephoned to us 
that there was trouble in the northern part of the city, and we had better 
shut our gates. From twelve to two was a rather bad time on the street, 
soldiers trying to get control of looters and shooting them. Yet there 
were not nearly enough soldiers to accomplish it all, and in parts of the 
city none could be seen. If only this regiment of Chang Kuei Fi’s 
remains loyal there will be some hope. Churches and foreigners are care- 
fully left alone and few lives are taken in the process of looting. It is just 
the greed for plunder. 

Our presence will comfort those here so much, and we are almost sure 
to be safe ourselves. If weare actually ordered to the Legation, and have 
to leave them, it will be hard, though we cannot wonder that they are 
anxious. How could we ever win the people afterward? We keep 
hoping that some of us will be allowed to stay; we are sure the place can 
be defended. And God is with us. But our schoolgirls have just gone 
to the Methodist Mission, near the Legation, and so are under protection. 
Can you imagine a line of a hundred girls, marching two by two down 
the road, preceded by a huge army cart loaded high with bedding, with 
an American soldier on top, and with two American ladies at each end of 
the line, and a solitary soldier bringing up the rear. I am told that 
nothing unpleasant happened on the way. People looked and understood, 

_but so many people are trying to get somewhere to a safer place that it 
seemed nothing unusual. One of our boys just asked me, ‘‘ Are you going? 
What will we do if you go? What will the church members do if you all 
go?’’ And the women come along and ask, ‘‘Are you going?’’ Mrs. 
Ament, Miss Miner and I are planning to stay, if we are allowed to, and 
the men plan to defend the place. Some of the Y. M. C. A. young men 
will come and help. Probably we cannot have American soldiers to- 
night, but there are a number of men here. I have a bag packed, ready 
to go if I must. But oh, think of this city full of people, so much less 

safe than we,—of all the homes where they are waiting and fearing. 
What an ache of the heart the thought brings! 

At the edge of the evening some good news came, and my heart weighs 
tons less. The diplomatic corps decided at their afternoon meeting to 
give some aid, as they have been requested to do. The Americans will 
send for more soldiers from Tientsin, and so will have enough. And 

to-night they will send soldiers to the different missions—we have eight 
here. Such joy and relief they bring! You may not have appreciated 
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before the sight of those tall men in their blue suits, with their shining 
arms, but I assure you they are good to see. And neither Chinese sol- 
diers nor rabble will come near us, with them here. 

This squad started out to collect Americans and take them to the 
foreign concession. They went first to the Presbyterians, but we soon 
heard that we could have soldiers here to-night, and that the squad should 
telephone from here for changed orders. Soon a company of twenty- 
four arrived, escorting the Presbyterians, with nearly a hundred carts and 
jinrikishas, containing Chinese church people and their inevitable huge 
bundles of bedding. Neither could they leave their people and so were 
taking them along. Soon word came that all the missions could be 
guarded, and they could escort all this company back to their homes. 
Just think of it all! So new arrangements were made for the night, 
another dinner prepared for our eight guests, and the men went to work 
arranging places and hours of watching. A party of Chinese also volun- 
teered to watch, but will not be needed. All continues quiet as the even- 
ing goes on. Another man from outside has come in to help in guarding, 
and reports the streets as very quiet. Twice in the short distance from 
the big street to this place, he was stopped, once by a company of several 
officers stationed near, who whirled forward and drew their swords, and 
asked who he was and where he was going. Evidently they have things 
pretty well under control at last. They say that placards are posted every- 
where, saying that all looters will be killed. It is said also that the large 
company of disaffected soldiers who started all this trouble are kept in to- 
night, and will be in danger if they break through and appear. Oh, I 
am so thankful and so relieved for all these people. Have you been 
praying for us especially hard to-day? God has answered so wonderfully 
this evening. We praise Him for this constant care. 

I must tell you about Mrs. Te, the wife of a helper. She had the 
courage to come from outside the city at five o’clock. Her husband is in 
the country preaching, and she thinks he may come back Monday, with 
his bundle of things. But if he carries anything, he will be in danger 
both from those who want to rob him and from soldiers who will think he 
has been looting and will not wait to find out. She was so anxious about 
him, and wanted money enough to send a messenger to tell him to carry 
nothing and to wear ragged clothes when he came. It only needed a 
little, but she did not have it on hand. So I gave it to her and sent her 
back quickly in a jinrikisha, for orders were out that no one should be on 
the street after six o’clock. We hear of burning and fighting in the native 
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city in Tientsin, much worse than here. No foreigners are injured 
there. Some soldiers in Paoting-fu have done some plundering. For- 
eigners are safe there. It is hard to think that some of you may be living 
over the fears of Boxer days. The situation is very different now. We 
are the ones protected and our aid is sought by all. It is such a joy that 
we have this power to help the people now. 

We were absolutely quiet all over the city all night,—not a stir any- 
where. Inthe West City this is accomplished by the government entirely, 


A COMMON SIGHT IN PEKING 


and we think they have the city well in hand now. In this, the East 
City, all the Legation Guards paraded the length of the city yesterday, 
with great effect. Otherwise, they are stationed only in the Legation 
quarter, except for those at the missions. Our soldiers here are making 
a great impression, and the whole neighborhood feels at rest. 

We have been wonderfully protected all through. Here we were, in the 
center of the first disturbance, and yet not touched; and the soldiers have 
been strangely held back from deeds of violence. We thank God for 
these mercies, and pray for those who have suffered more. 


e+ 


The Woman’s Board of the Pacific has kindly allowed its space to be 
used this month for this thrilling account of conditions in North China, 
in which mission that Board has a deep interest because of the work of 
Dr. Tallmon and her sister Edith of Pang-Chuang, as well as the work of 
he Ellises of Lintsing.—Tur Eprror. 
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THE REFLECTED LIGHT OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN JAPAN 
BY ADELAIDE DAUGHADAY 


HERE has been a quiet but determined opposition to Christianity on 
the part of high officials and in the army, navy, andin all government 
schools during the past few years. This is due in part to the fact that 
Russia, a so-called Christian nation, acted, as they think, most unjustly and 
deceitfully in the late war; and that America, their loved and trusted 
friend, had in many ways discriminated against them. The shock that the 
discovery of the anarchistic plot to assassinate the Emperor gave the whole 
nation two years ago led to’a revival of Shintoism, which is really emperor 
and country worship. 

It has been said, ‘‘ Occidentals believe Christianity to be the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ, but Orientals believe it to be the life and teach- 
ings of Christian nations.” This opposition has hindered our work but 
there are now signs that the tide is turning. We have not been disheart- 
ened as there is so much to encourage on the other side. 

Never was Christmas celebrated with such enthusiasm as the last; not 
only in churches and Sunday schools were there services with appropriate 
music but also in many homes. On Christmas night I was invited to two 
homes and returned delighted with the deeply religious character of the 
festivals. In one house, that of a university professor, there were many 
relatives, Christian and non-Christian, assembled. After ‘* Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing” had been sung, there followed a fervent prayer of 
thanksgiving to God for the gift of his Son, Jesus Christ; then the pro- 
fessor, after reading Luke ii. gave an earnest Christian talk, and then we — 
all sang, ‘‘ Joy to the World the Lord is Come.” After this joyous Christ- 
mas service, the beautiful Christmas tree was unladen. 

A leading lawyer of Sapporo holds a short Bible class and prayer meet- 
ing every morning before he goes to the court house. A fire occurred this 
winter very near a mission girls’ school here. It was thought that if the 
wind did not change the school must go. Christian friends and teachers, 
after doing all they could, assembled in the garden near the street to pray. 
The wind changed and the school was saved. They then in the same place 
held a praise service. A doctor, a member of our church, held a thanks- 
giving service in the church to thank God for his recovery from a late’ ill- 
ness, Several weeks ago I called on another sick church member, a retired 
official. He insisted on rising from his bed to meet me. He said, **I long 
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to work for God, but I am too feeble; but I lie and pray, night and day, 
for my unbelieving friends.’’ His wife added, ‘‘ He speaks about Chris- 
tianity to all who come here.” 

Recently there died in Sapporo a Japanese pastor who had been used 
mightily by God toward’ the bringing in of his kingdom to Hokkaido 
(Hokkaido means the Northern Sea District of Japan, of which Sapporo is 
the capital). In early manhood his morals were of the kind prevailing at 
that time. He was addicted to wine and other sins, but as a statesman of 
some eminence he was characterized by a love of liberty, and had the cour- 
age of his convictions. With others holding similar opinions he presented 
a memorial to the government, praying for freedom of speech and of the 
press, and for lower taxes, etc. They were promptly thrown into prison, 
where they remained until the granting of the Constitution brought in a new 
era of thought to Japan, when they were pardoned and released. His 
prison life had deepened his character, also had taught him sympathy for 
those in bonds, and led him later to work most earnestly for criminals. 
After his release, coming under missionary influence, he accepted Chris- 
tianity, and so great was the change in his character that he decided to 
forego all his political ambitions and devote his life to promulgating his 
new-found faith. . 

Tokachi Prison is a little world by itself of about two thousand souls, 
there being many warders and their families, and workmen, besides the large 
number of convicts. When Pastor Sakamoto addressed them, the prisoners, 
dressed in dull red, sat in compact ranks on low benches, the warders stood 
in rows against the walls, and two Buddhist priests, chaplains of the prison, 
sat in full canonicals, on the platform near the speaker, behind whom was 

-a large Buddhist shrine. This was evidently the work of the Holy Spirit. 

During all Pastor Sakamoto’s talks the criminals sat sobbing aloud, the 
warders, grim and upright, were silently weeping and the priests were vis- 
ibly moved. The convicts from their scanty savings bought Bibles and 
spent their leisure time in studying them. ‘The transformation in their 
character was simply marvelous. A missionary lady who goes to that town 
on evangelistic trips, writes, ‘‘ The Tokachi Penitentiary is now practically 
a Christian community. Nearly all the prisoners have been converted 
within a year. Most of the officials and their wives have been baptized. 
There is a flourishing Sunday school for their children, and a Bible woman 
is supported by the officials to give all her time to work for women and 
children.?? In another prison here in the north a convict was converted last 
year. He afterward led a quiet, happy, exemplary life; he was executed 
very recently. 
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In regard to China, we are deeply interested spectators. No one dares 
prophesy what the outcome will be. May God speedily bring order out of 
this great confusion ! 

IN INDIA 


BY KATE G. LAMSON 


We can never give you all at home an idea of the fullness of these three 
months spent in Ceylon and India. They have been an unspeakably rich 
experience, but absolutely unceasing in their demands upon time, strength 
and mental and spiritual resources. We said good-by to our friends, mis- 
sionary and Indian, in. Bombay, yesterday, and are now sailing on a beauti- 
ful Indian Ocean under a brilliant sun, headed for Colombo, We were to 
have sailed on the sixth but the steamer was delayed a day by cargo. That 
extra day gave us an unexpected opportunity to see Hinduism partly 
untouched and partly in a light reflected from Christianity. The Kar- 
markars took Mrs. Ernest Hume, Miss Millard and ourselves first to an 
asylum for sick and neglected animals conducted by the Jains as a flower of 
their religious tenets. They believe it to be wicked to take life in any 
form, so not only do they eat no meat or fish but they do eyerything they 
can to prevent any animal or insect from being killed. Here in this asylum 
are sick cows and horses and dogs and cats and monkeys and birds. Many 
of them would be far better off put out of their misery, but that would not 
be in accordance with the Jain religion, so they must be kept alive if pos- 
sible. In many parts of India they even sprinkle sugar on the roads for 
the ants to eat. Here at this asylum we saw two women going about among 
the animals as an act of worship, giving them the flat cakes of wheat which 
are the bread of the country. ‘There is a vast amount of cruelty to animals 
in India. The efforts of the Jains seem to be directed wholly to the saving 
of life, not to inculcating merciful treatment of animals. 

Our next visit was made to the establishment of a Hindu woman who, 
herself a Brahman and a beggar, disburses large sums of money yearly in 
charity. She wears medals given her by the police authorities and is wor- 
shiped by the people she aids. These last are all Brahman beggars like 
herself. We found the house behind a temple into which we were not 
allowed to set foot (it looked too dirty and loathsome for us to want to!). 
We had to go round by back ways to reach the house, picking our way 
through filth indescribable. Mr, Karmarkar shook his head and stood still 
at one point, saying, ‘‘I ought not to have brought you here.” Still’ we 
went on and at last reached a passage between the temple and the house. 
A ‘*holy man” sat there, nearly naked, sandalwood on his forehead, beat- 
ing a drum and singing out some prayer or incantation at the top of his 
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voice. His efforts increased in vehemence as we drew near, evidently in 
the hope of calling forth alms. Inside the building was a great dingy room 
where people were lying on the floor, bundles of rags, or sitting up, also 
on the floor, eating their food. Men, women and children were here. 
Another holy man sat cross-legged reading ina loud voice from some sacred 
book. Ona veranda outside some women were cooking food. Upstairs 
was a second large room like the one below. One able-bodied man of 
about thirty stood there, and Mr. Karmarkar said to him, ‘‘ What do you 
do for a living?” ‘Il am a Brahman,” he replied as though that settled 
that point once and for all, as in fact it does with them. This man like all 
the rest of the people there beg or even make less exertion than that for a 
living. The woman herself had gone to the docks to see some pilgrims 
on their way to some holy place, so we missed seeing her. We picked 
our way out again through the dirt, and Mr. Karmarkar said, ‘‘ This is 
Hinduism, but even this kind of doing for others was never known until 
Christianity had set the example. It is a reflected light.” 

A man who has much to do in connection with this charity had acted as 
our guide. He knew the Karmarkars and was very urgent that we should 
go to his house, not far away. We went with him, finding a few quite 
decent rooms up two flights of stairs. His wife and daughter-in-law were 
there. He took out from a safe a locked box and opening it showed us 
thousands of dollars worth of diamonds, pearls, rubies and all precious 
stones mounted in ornaments for the women to wear, necklaces, bracelets, 
ear and nose rings and hair ornaments. It is in this form these people keep 
their money as they have a great dread of banks and investments, and as 
these jewels cannot) be legally touched by creditors. The women of this 
family are patients of Dr. Karmarkar’s and pupils of her Bible woman, but 
apparently far from being Christians yet. The swastika was on the thresh- 
old in fresh red paint and the daughter-in-law said she puts it there every 
morning and worships it. Still these people were very friendly and in 
some ways they were certainly touched by Christianity. 
~ Last of all we went to see a real charity which is patterned directly after 
Christianity though carried on by Hindus. ‘There is a dispensary and small 
hospital ward for sick women and nurses receive some training here. They 
also have an industrial department, sewing and printing on a small scale. 

toe 


“Far off I lay in heathen lands, forgot, 
By thee and all. The blood of lepers beat 
In the poor limbs. . . . The sun 
Shone in an Indian room; thou didst not see 
My form on that bare floor. Those broken hearts 
Thou didst not bind. For that thou hast not done 
It unto those, thou didst it not to Me.’’ 
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MADEMOISELLE ZELINE EUGENIE CRONIER: 
AN APPRECIATION ~ 


BY REV. JOHN S. CHANDLER 


IKE the Lord Jesus, who came not to be ministered unto but to 

minister Mlle. Cronier came out to Madura in 1897 to minister as 
she could in the work of the Woman’s Hospital under the care of Dr. 
Harriet E. Parker. In this ministry there are three qualities in which she 
was conspicuous. She was an ideal companion. The prime object of her 
. ministry was to be a companion to 
her friend of Paris days. And as 
such she began and ended her work 
in Madura. 

Their companionship was that of 
confidence. Absolute and abiding 
trust in each other characterized all 
their life together. - At first they 
lived together in the hospital, and 
then they moved into Knowles 
Bungalow. It was always easy for 
them to live together in this com- 


confidence. It was also the com- 
panionship of partnership. Made- 
moiselle came to share with her friend 


MADEMOISELLE CRONIER everything, her experiences of joy 
and sorrow, of disappointment and 
satisfaction, of success and, if need be, of failure too. And this she did 


right well. Her joy was in the presence of her friend. When the friend 


was near and at her work, Mademoiselle was well and bright even in the 
midst of the hardest physical toil; when her friend was ill, or absent for 
long, she wilted. 

The second conspicuous quality of her ministry was in her being a model 
house mother. She would never have said, as Martha did, ‘* Lord, bid my 
sister that she help me.” Her attitude was rather that of saying, ‘+ Lord, 
let me take the care and trouble of many things in the household in order 
that my sister may be the more free to engage in her higher work.” And 
she took the care of the house, leaving her friend free to carry on her work 


of healing in the hospital and in many homes, yes, and in many distant 


panionship because of this perfect. 
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villages too. Her motherly spirit did more than that. As the little waifs 
were left one after another, to the tender mercies of the hospital, ‘her 
motherly heart took them all in, and they were looked after with unceas- 
ing care. The older ones as they went across the city to the. large girls’ 
school, and ‘the infants gathered together in their nursery, the ‘‘ Birds’ 
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DR. KATHARINE SCOTT AND MLLE. CRONIER’S 
ORPHAN CHARGES 


Nest,” were alike the objects of her tenderest solicitude. And at her grave 
there were no sincerer mourners than those whose young lives had ad- 
vanced sufficiently in years to respond in their spiritual development to 
the influence of her spirit. 
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The third conspicuous trait of her ministry was manifested in her being 
a devoted disciple. She had left her land and kindred to become a com- 
panion of those of another race as they united in labors for still another 
race of God’s children. And this was because of her devotion to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It was no mere attachment to one individual that brought 
her here, and kept her so faithfully at work in the sphere she had chosen 
for herself. Her companionship was sanctified by this higher devotion. 
This devotion also brought us all into the sphere of her helpful companion- 
ship. We were strengthened in our personal experiences of joy and hope- 
fulness by her presence, as she came and went in all our homes. 


For many days she lingered at death’s door, ready and waiting for the 


summons to depart and be with Christ. Her distress was great, and her 
poor body was tired out with agony of disease. But at the last her distress 
disappeared, and her spirit left its earthly tabernacle with the imprint of 
rest and peace that foreshadowed the perfect peace of the presence of the 
Heavenly Father. 


oe 


A RETURN TO GEDIK PASHA 


BY ANNIE M. BARKER, CONSTANTINOPLE 


OW can I express to you what a joy it is to be back at Gedik Pasha 


after my long-enforced furlough? I find conditions changed here, - 


yet in many ways the same. In the old days the Turkish children came 
to our school in much smaller numbers, and were in constant fear of being 
stopped by the government. Many a time have I known them, before 
leaving the school grounds, to cautiously look out at the garden gate in 
search of a spy, and if one were in sight, skip around to a door on the 
other side of the house, and so depart without being seen. All that isa 
thing of the past, and there is a large attendance of Moslems, some of 
them quite young ladies, an unheard of thing before the constitution was 
granted. Now they come and go freely, as do Greeks and Armenians, 
and seem very happy in their school life. 

Owing to the prevalence of cholera, school opened four weeks later 
than usual. Notice was givenin June, that those who wished to make 
sure of a place, must be on hand on the opening day, so the attendance 
has been good from the first. There is an enrollment now of two hundred 
and twenty-five, every room but one full to overflowing. Some very 
promising children have had to be refused, because of lack of room to 
accommodate any more. Every inch of space that the building contains 
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has been utilized, it seems to me, to the best advantage. Can you imagine 
how hard it is to refuse a mother when she comes and pleads for her 
child? To her the building looks so large, that she cannot seem to 
understand why we refuse, although she is told again and again that no 
room remains. Sometimes she even offers to bring a chair, thinking that 
will overcome the difficulty. One day this week, a mother came bringing 
a large girl, with the hope that we would be able to receive her, though 
she knew that the school had been open for some little time, and when 
told that not a place remained, she was greatly disappointed. She said 
she was too late to get her in last year, but when she should have come 
her little boy was very ill, and all thoughts of school were crowded out in 
the anxiety for her son. The girl was bright and intelligent looking, and 
we greatly regretted having to refuse her. When Miss Jones suggested 
that sometimes a vacancy occurred and that she would take the name and 
address in case such a thing happened, the mother went away cheered. 

Is there not some young woman with a deep missionary spirit, who is 
willing to give her life to this most interesting work? We need a person 
with a normal training, one who is not easily discouraged and who can 
adapt herself to changed conditions with which she must necessarily meet 
in any foreign land. 

Sunday is a busy day in the mission house. The Vlonga Church con- 
tinue to hold their services here in the morning, and immediately after the 
‘service the pastor conducts a Bible class in Armenian. No doubt most 
of you have seen that, after thirty years of petitioning, permission has 
been granted by the government to the-church to build on their beautiful 
lot, and excavations for the foundation are going on now. It is hardly 
likely that it will be ready for occupation for a couple of years. 

The Sunday school and Christian Endeavor Societies meet in the after- 
noon. ‘The children begin to gather so early that we have to open the 
doors at two, although the opening exercises do not begin until two- 
thirty. Bodvelli Krikorian, one of the busiest men in Constantinople, 
being editor of the weekly paper published by the Protestants in Turkish, 
as well as pastor of Emmanuel Church, continues his work as superin- 
~tendent, and during the opening exercises always gives the children a 
bright, practical talk. He has in his audience three nationalities, for now 
we have a class of Moslem children. After the opening exercises the 
classes meet in rooms scattered all over the house.’ They are twelve in 
number, varying in size from ten to forty. Last Sunday there was an 
attendance of two hundred and thirty-nine, about fifty of whom were in 
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the two adult classes, one conducted by Bodvelli Krikorian in Turkish, 
and the other by the Greek pastor in his native tongue. 

Mrs. Bedekian, the Bible woman, continues her work of house-to-house 
visitation, and everywhere she goes finds a warm welcome. She has a 
weekly prayer meeting for the women which is held at their homes, and 
has a very good attendance, especially of Gregorians. She meets with 
much suffering and poverty, and this winter, I fear, it will be worse than 
ever. The Protestant women have a society for the purpose of helping 
those in great need, and in this way have been able to relieve quite a little 
suffering, as well as minister to the higher welfare of the people. 

The terrible fires that. have visited Stamboul this year have rendered 
thousands homeless, and one wonders what they will do when the cold 

weather comes. So far we have had a wonderfully fine autumn, which 
is a great blessing. Fuel is so high that I fear many will be unable to 
purchase it, and in consequence the suffering will be very great. The 
fire that occurred about a week after I arrived, came so near to our quarters 
that we did some packing, and had the Bible House porters engaged to 
remain near at hand in case their services should be needed. We stayed 
for hours on the roof of the school building, watching the progress of 
the fire, and you can imagine how relieved we were to see it begin to die 
down, after burning seven hours and destroying about one hundred and fifty 


houses. ‘Two fires have occurred since, but they were of short duration. - 


Although our school work moves quietly on as if the country were at 
peace and prosperous, the situation is serious. The Turks, naturally, are 
very much stirred up, and the reports in the daily papers are not calcu- 
lated to quiet them. Italy has a great deal for which to answer in bring- 
ing on such a situation. Pray that the work and the workers may be 
blessed and that we may be kept quiet and calm in the assurance that over 
and above all is a loving Father’s care, and that the words of the Master, 


‘*Lo, I am with you always,’’ may be very real to us. 


Dr. Patton after his return from Turkey wrote of the work in Constan- 
tinople as follows: ‘‘Mohammedanism cannot long withstand the inroads 
of Christian education and evangelistic effort. Already our schools are 
drawing Moslem pupils in goodly numbers. In the heart of the Stamboul 
district of Constantinople stands the Gedik Pasha work conducted by our 
Woman’s Board. Never shall I forget walking into one of th= cooms and 
finding there forty Turkish lads, the sons of government officials and men 
of wealth. Straight-limbed, fine-featured, intelligent looking boys they 
were and they hold the future of Turkey in their hands.”’ 
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SOME SOCIAL OPPORTUNITIES AT MAHABLESHWAR 


BY MRS. FRANCES HAZEN GATES, SHOLAPUR, INDIA 


AST summer we received an invitation to Government House, on the 
occasion of a ‘‘garden party’’ given by the governor of Bombay and 
Lady Clark. It is the custom of nearly everyone, when at the Hills, to 
leave cards at Government House, and when there is a public gathering 
those who have given their names are invited. At the time appointed, 
people assemble, driving up in the finest of equipages—if they own 
them. Sir George and Lady Clark are at the entrance to the place where 
sports are engaged in, and receive their guests—their aids introducing 
each in turn, as at receptions in America. 

While many others engaged in games, such as tennis, ‘‘putting,’’ etc., 
and refreshments were passed around, I went around introducing myself 
to Indian ladies who were sitting alone, knowing no one. In this 
way I had conversation with a number of fine Indian ladies—loaded with 
jewelry and exquisite silks and satins. They enjoy having a person 
come up and talk with them—even without an introduction, which they 


? 


know nothing of. 

I would like to tell you of one young woman with whom I had a long 
talk. She was most richly dressed. She told me afterwards that her 
_ garment cost eight hundred rupees! They like to tell of spending great 
sums. ‘She is the second wife, and the little daughter of five years by the 
first wife having had aserious illness, this new mother promised to make a 
garment like the one she had on, and a jacket like her own for a certain 
goddess, who is supposed to dwell in a hill not far distant from here. 
She was going to do all the border—which was of heavy gold and silver 
embroidery—herself. That was what was so expensive. As she did it 
herself it would cost less! but the materials were costly. 

Iasked her what good it would do the goddess, and what would be done 
with the garment. She replied that when the goddess was taken out on 
_ gala days she would be dressed in this robe. I then questioned about her 
daily duties. She said that at ten she would take her bath of ceremonial 
cleansing, and then at eleven o’clock she began her worship, which 
would last an hour and a half! I could not help contrasting in my mind 
the few minutes most girls of eighteen in America would feel sufficient 
for their daily devotions. I asked her what she did at this time. 

*“T put on the red mark of consecration on my forehead, and anoint the 
image and repeat the name of the idol many, many times.’’ 
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‘Is that all you do?’’ 

‘‘We have a private tutor of music, and sometimes he comes in and 
sings hymns in honor of the god,—sometimes he instructs me, and often I 
sing a good deal myself,—what I have learned from the singing master.’’ 

‘‘And when you are ill, or in need of something, do you never ask your 
god to help you?’’ 

‘‘No, if he wants to help me he will, but I must not ask him to.’’ 

I then told her a little about how precious is our thought of prayer and 
how much peace we receive when we come to our God and tell him of 
our needs. 

At the same party I met a very beautiful Brahman young woman, who 
was a widow, but her father is one of the ‘‘reformers,’’ and as he is very 
high in government employ,—being the only Indian on the governor’s 
council,—she does not suffer the privations of widows. She is an excel- 
lent woman, and I had a delightful talk with her, and she invited me to 
a ‘‘purdah party’’ which was to be ina few days at her house. Purdah 
means a curtain and is used to indicate the women who are obliged to 
keep aloof from the gaze of those of the other sex. I was delighted to 
receive, and also to accept, the invitation. : 

It is a wonder in this country, where a widow is considered by most as a 
sign of ill luck, and no one must look at, or touch her, to have such a per- 
son give a party, and others of high rank accept it! The party had - 
Mohammedans, Brahmans, Parsis and Europeans present. The women 
who came were not strictly fuwrdah as they all belong to the higher classes 
who are looking for the emancipation of their women. I went about 
among the different groups, and the Hindu ladies seemed so delighted 
that one of the ‘‘pale faces’’ could speak to her in her own language. 
I met a number of very interesting people. There were several beauti- 
fully dressed women, the wives of native princes, and their garments 
though like the ordinary drapery of a Hindu woman, were of most expen- 
sive cloth. 

The wife of the prince of Mirau, and her three daughters, sitting on a 
couch together attracted my. attention. They were very pretty, and 
looked like four sisters. As I spoke to them, one took the lead in ans- 
wering, so I had to conclude she must be the mother, though in features 
she looked only like an elder sister. They each had a kind of shawl 
thrown over the usual garment, and this was so heavy with gold, I asked 
if I might handle it, and it was taken off most willingly, and given into 
my hands. At each end of the cloth was a very deep border about two 
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feet wide, which was literally ‘‘cloth of gold’’; it was so stiff it stood 
up in my hands as I held it. 1 asked where it was made, and they said 
they had a court weaver who did anything they wished. I asked permis- 
sion to take it over and show it to Lady Clark, who was the guest of 
honor, and she admired it as much as I did. 

I met also a young bride, who was married two weeks before. She 
was literally covered with pearls. Her hair was braided with them, and 
heavy pendants were fastened at the front. One could see little of her 
head. I asked her if it did not make her head ache, and with a sober 
little face she turned to me and said, ‘‘We get accustomed to it.’’ By her 
side was a girl, who introduced the little bride as ‘‘my daughter-in-law. ”’ 
She herself was not more than fourteen, I should think, and I should have 
been perplexed, but that I remembered hearing that this chief had mar- 
ried two years ago, so I said, ‘‘This is the wife of ason by the first wife, 
I presume,’’ and she acknowledged it. A little mother-in-law of fourteen 
and the daughter-in-law ten years old! They too, were dressed magnifi- 
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cently. 

It was a rare treat to me, to be able to meet these ladies so familiarly. 
One of the prince’s wives sat down at the little instrument and played 
with finger a native air. This was thought a great achievement. After 
she went to her seat, I came near and sang the same air—it is fitted to one 
of our Christian hymns. She was so astonished and interested, and told 
the women all about that I could sing the piece she had played! Many 
of them invited me most cordially to come and see them, and I may try 
another year to cultivate their acquaintance. 


OUR FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 


Miss Irene Dornblaser writes from Foochow, China: — 


Mission work is going on more or less, but against great odds. I don’t 
know whether or not we told you that the Foochow College has adjourned 
indefinitely. They ran on smoothly until the very time of the battle here 
and opened again as soon as the American members of the faculty were 
allowed to return to the city. But the bcys were all mad with patriotic 
enthusiasm, and, after a short time, conceived the idea of asking the general 
to grant them guns and ammunition for military drill. That of course 
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could not be allowed on neutral ground, and such mission property must 
be as long as the United States does not recognize the new government. 
When President Peet refused the request, they formed a genuine mob and 
finally marched out, all of them but the seniors, who really had been the 
instigators, but who did not want to lose their chance of graduation. The 
next day the vice consul went in and dismissed the school. 

We here at the girls’ college had of course to dismiss when we foreigners 
went to the South Side; and we did not reopen for six weeks after the 
boys’ college did, because the consul would not give his consent. At last 
he did, and we had a few weeks of fine work. Then trouble came. 

After the new government in Foochow was fairly established and in 
pretty good working order, troops began to be recruited for the fighting in 
North China. Just at this point some patriotic enthusiasts organized a 
society of girls as a branch of the ‘* Dare to Die Society.” They secretly 
sent a recruiting officer to this and other schools to enlist the girls. They 
were told that they were needed to help their country, that the army needed 
girls who were willing to die if need be, to go along with them to the 
battles, do cooking, Red Cross work, and to serve tea to the soldiers! They 
were to stand side by side with the soldiers, and ‘‘ when the fight began to 
look hopeless for their army, they were to throw their bombs, and die.” 
They were promised their passage to Shanghai, twenty articles of clothing 
apiece, and a warm fur coat each for the rigors of the cold climate. . 
Between ten and twenty of our dear girls enlisted for this work, with the 
understanding, I have been told, that if-for any reason they failed to appear 
on the set date, death was to be the penalty. Suddenly, one morning, two 
of them were missing from school. All searching proved in vain. Imme- 
diately Miss Garretson notified their parents, and they came to the college, 
saying that they had gone into the walled city to a house which they sus- 
pected to be one of the rendezvous of the Dare to Die Society, and had 
found a number of girls gathered together, but did net succeed in seeing 
their daughters. The leader acknowledged that their names were enrolled 
but said that they had not yet come. Miss Garretson gathered the rest of 
our students together and told them that never in the world had such work 
been done by girls; that the gravest dangers awaited them; that the gov- 
ernment did not want them, and their reputation would be ruined if they 
went. But they interpreted it as merely meaning that she did not like to 
see the college break up again. That evening the matron came to her and 
said: ‘* Now, Sigu, I’ll tell you frankly that the Chinese don’t like your 
interference. They all say that the Chinese people are on the side of the — 
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revolution and the foreigners are on the other.” The next day two more 
girls went, and the following night four more left at two o’clock. Think 
what it means in China, where a girl hitherto had not dared to walk on the 
streets, nor to see a man outside their homes. The newly awakened spirit 
of liberty has taken a greater hold on the present generation of girls in 
China than any would ever have dreamed would be possible in cen- 
turies. We heard afterward that the streets were lined with soldiers that 
night to see that the girls got safely through, and that there had been an 
escort waiting outside the compound. It was probably true that the 
government was back of the movement, so that any measures of ours to try 
to save the girls would have been looked upon as a violation of our pro- 
fessed neutrality. The intelligent men themselves realized that it was an 
unwise thing to do, and told us privately that they were opposed to it, but 
they ‘would not help us, for fear of the people. That is the clinging result 
of recent heathenism—double dealing. When the day arrived there was a 
big parade in the streets, and the new recruits, boys and girls, marched 
from the walled city past here to the launch landing. There, we have been 
told, the officer, seeing a crowd of angry, heartbroken, or determined 
parents hunting their runaway daughters, made a speech, stating that the 
government was glad to have the boys, but that all they desired of the girls 
was to see that they had a heart to die for their country; and now that they 
had proved it, it would be better for them to return to their homes. That 
appeased the angry parents. But the girls said :— 

‘¢ Weare Christians. Jesus died to save his people, and we will die for 
China. If you don’t let us go we will jump into the river and drown our- 
selves. We must die for our country.” (That attitude is a good example 
of the mixture of heathen and Christian ideals that we meet with on every. 
hand among those of the first generation of converts.) So the officer said: 
*¢ Well, if you feel like that you must go.” 

Miss Garretson immediately notified their parents that she would not be 
responsible for the safety of those that were left, and of course a great many 
of the parents took their girls home. ‘The rest are taking their final exam- 
inations. There are only two more weeks till Chinese New Year vaca- 
tion anyhow. But you may know that conditions are utterly different 
from the diligence and earnestness that always have characterized their 
school work. The missionaries from the country stations are all crowded 
in the city, waiting till the Consul General gives his consent to their re- 
tufning to their work. So there is’very little being accomplished just now. 

One new work has opened up as a result of the revolution. The - 
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Manchus.are open to the gospel as never before. Always before they were 
absolutely unapproachable, but now they are reading the Bible, attending 
classes, and are eager to hear. It may be because they hope for protection, 
but whatever the cause, they are hearing, a thing they were never willing 
to do before, and there seem to be some who are accepting this new hope. 

Word came last night that the United States has recognized the new 
government. We don’t know whether it is true or not. But there is one 
new fact—the president, Sun Yat Sen, has issued a proclamation that it is 
in accordance with his pleasure that all the idol temples be destroyed and 
Christian churches and schools be erected where they stood. Last night 
four were destroyed here, and the work is to continue. 

The continuation of this story is found in the Assocation Monthly for April, 
where Miss Paddock, general Y. W. C. A. secretary for China, writes :— 

It was sad to witness the departure of some thirty girls a few months 
since to the Red Cross work of the army, girls without any hospital train- 
ing, girls who had run away from their schools and parents, some of them 
less than eighteen years of age and without chaperonage, but.it was still 
harder to call on a group of patriotic girls, some of them Association mem- 
bers, whose avowed purpose is to throw bombs under the direction of the 
officers of the army and who cannot be swerved from their purpose. It has 
been easy to throw up hands of horror at such an unfeminine attitude, but 
as one meets the girls one feels that they have been inspired with a real 
spirit of patriotism, however misguided; and while using every means to 
have them desist from the purpose, one must admire the courage that de- 
fies all authority and makes them determined to die for China. The men 
who have instigated this fervor tell the girls that should they place them- 
selves in the forefront of the battle the men could not but be valiant. Hay- 
ing once set their faces to the front it is doubtful if these young women can 
be restrained from going, but we are helping in all ways possible to us to 
prevent such manifest danger to the young women. 


Dr. Gurubai Karmarkar writes from Bombay, India :— 


I have been so busy with my work and the many, many guests that came — 
here for various meetings and other celebrations. You have already heard 
of my attending on the girls of Bowker Hall and having the care of their 
health. This takes some time and thought, but it makes me happy and I 
find it a delightful work to help the girls to keep well. Many of them are 


such dear girls; and the few babies of the school who give the older girls 


a chance to mother them, are so bright and jolly, and show their thankful- 
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ness in their smiles. Iam so glad that my life has been cast among the 
girls and boys of our mission schools. I constantly feel that they are the 
blooming buds of our church, and if we could only lead them and keep 
their eyes fixed on the Saviour, we would have great hopes for the future of 
our church. “In our home also we are surrounded by the young who help 
to keep us young and fill our hearts with longing desires to do them good. 
What a blessed chance God has given us to bring these children up in the 
right way! Anyone visiting us never thinks that these are our adopted 
children. They look so much like us, some of them, that friends never 
feel that our family is any different from any other family. They enter 
heartily into all our plans and undertakings, and it would be hard for us to 
get on without them. 

The King’s visit brought us many more visitors than we could handle 
easily or comfortably, but it was an occasion that may come to one once in 
a life time, and so we tried to do all we could to make our friends com- 
fortable. On Durbar day we had a Christian me/a for all the Christians of 
Bombay. Mr. Karmarkar had the management of the same, and was so 
busy with it for some time, I had to take the lead for sports and singing 
contests for girls. On the whole the King’s visit did much good to India, 
and really helped to clear away the clouds of suggestion of anarchy and 
dissatisfaction from certain quarters. We greatly rejoice that their majes- 
ties tried to keep the Sabbath as a day of worship and religious observance 
throughout their tour in India, and this has had a beneficial effect on all the 
peoples of India. 

Soon after the King’s visit we had the Christian Endeavor Convention 
(Presidency Convention) in Bombay in our mission church, and that 
was a very fine gathering. Everything was done to help our delegates to 
see some of the rare sights in the city, and at the same time to get enthusi- 
asm from each other. A guest in one house, who is like a sister to me, 
undertook to show a country pastor, also our guest, some of the interesting 
things,—among them being going up and down an elevator, the docks, 
breakfast with a sea captain, etc.; and this pastor, a wide-awake young 
man, said that from this visit he collected enough of information which he 
could use with advantage for one whole year’s sermons! A visit to a city 
means so much for a country pastor, and we feel that we can try to help 
them in such little matters which arouse enthusiasm in those servants of 
Christ who have very few advantages and few books at their disposal unless 
they know good English and have the books. 

We had some friends come to see the dispensary lately, among them be- 
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ing Mrs. Perkins and her friend from Hartford, Conn.- They had 
luncheon with us in the Indian fashion, and saw several of my patients, and 
were greatly interested in their jewels and their attire. 

Our present guests were dear Miss Lamson and Miss Day. ‘They gave 
practically one day to my work. In the forenoon they visited my dispen- 
sary for the poor, and Miss Lamson spoke to the assembled patients of the 
love of Christ that prompted them to open and to keep up this medical 
work for the women of India, and now this special work in Bombay, and 
how they wished them all to come to have the true knowledge of the saving 
power of Christ. Here\all our Bible women had the opportuinty of meet- 
ing these ladies. Next we visited a few of the educated and well-to-do 
families where Sundrabai visits the patients in their own homes, and where 
the women are under Christian instruction. In these homes Miss Lamson 
was able to see for herself some of the customs of the women and the juki 
plant (basil plant) that they worship. In two or three of the homes women 
were seen holding themselves aloof and having naked babies about them. 
In my home dispensary the women gave them some toe rings of various 
kinds to take home to America and some other things of interest. An old 
patient of mine sent beautiful garlands for them,~and they had afternoon tea 
with us. Miss Lamson also saw the proposed site for the new dispensary. 


BY MRS. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


In the last twenty years, but more especially in the last ten years, there 
has been marked progress in the methods which women have adopted to 
increase the general knowledge of and as a result interest in, missions. It 
is, perhaps, a part of the development of women, and indicative of the 
broader and more thorough way in which they are entering into move- 
ments of various kinds. The contrast between the program for a mis- 
sionary society to-day and twenty or thirty years ago is both interesting 


and amusing. In the majority of cases missionary societies had their 


origin in sewing societies, which were the social centers for the women 
of the church so far as there were any social centers. ‘The first step 
toward a program was the reading of a letter from a mission field, some 
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stray item which had found its way to the individuals, or, on very rare 
occasions, a visit from some missionary home on furlough. The picture 
of such a visit and its reception by the community is well portrayed in 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, in spite of its humor and the rarity of 
real Rebeccas. 

As the adoption of regular programs became more general, newspapers 
and magazines, especially such as were of a religious character, were 
ransacked for appropriate bits, and scrapbooks and envelopes kept for 
missionary odds and ends were the sources of information. As the interest 
grew this diet became too scanty for the increasing appetite. Just because 
a woman had worked over and prepared these scraps she soon felt the 
need of a satisfying dinner. To meet this want leaflets were prepared by 
leaders and those more advanced in culture, devotion or experience. But 
this was soon found inadequate. They were not sufficiently regular or 
comprehensive. The next step was the publication of missionary peri- 
odicals whose regularity could be depended upon, and which would cover 
the work and field of missions. There came into existence, gradually 
and with increasing fitness of quality and quantity, the many magazines 
now issued by the various boards and denominations, or by private enter- 
prise. There is a wide range of these in character and scope, from the 
broad and comprehensive J/sstonary Review, which supplies news from 
all the fields to all the denominations for the grown-ups, to the charming 
and beautifully illustrated Hveryland, which accomplishes the same pur- 
pose for young people. 

But even these, while indispensable and invaluable, were not enough. 
After women had prepared programs and had written papers and had 
given addresses on missions, they were ready for a thorough, compre- 
hensive course of study covering the field of missions in an extended 
period of years, which should not only furnish information requisite 
for intelligent knowledge of the subject, but which should also sup- 
ply the incident and detail which illuminate and make alive every 
subject of study, especially such as are to be followed by all kinds and 
conditions of women in both city and country. When in 1900 the Com- 
mittee on the United Study of Missions proposed to prepare text-books for 
such a diversity of readers, some one said of them: ‘Women are always 
ready to undertake to do anything with any subject about which they 
know nothing, but somehow they generally succeed.’’ That they were 
successful in this undertaking the sale of text-books has demonstrated. 
‘Beginning with a sale of thirty thousand copies the first year, the present 
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year has brought already a demand for seventy thousand copies of Zhe 
Light of the World,—while Western Women in Eastern Lands, the 
text-book for last year, has reached the highest record of all, one hundred 
and sixteen thousand. The entire number of text-books sold during the 
eleven years approximates seven hundred and fifty thousand. It is a 
success far beyond the expectation of the publishers. ‘The adoption of 
the study course has not only been wider and more far reaching than was 
anticipated, but there have been unlooked-for results. That the effects 
upon the women themselves should be so marked was hardly foreseen. 
There has been a fusing of different elements, a working together both 
denominationally and ~interdenominationally, which has come about 
almost without notice. 

The Jubilee of a year ago was the culmination of a tendency toward 
co-operation, and it now seems as if the movement had crystallized in a 
permanent form in which each denomination has its own part, and recog- 
nizes the place and the value of all the others. This could hardly have 
come about without the preparation of the study class. 

The mental development which has come from the eleven years’ con- 
secutive study of the text-books shows itself in the general acceptance, 
this year, of a text-book on a subject really profound and difficult. It has 
proven to be too difficult for some societies, usually those to whom the 
course itself is comparatively new, but such have fallen back upon thé 
book of last year. In other cases,—and these are surprisingly frequent 
—the text-book is accepted, and a course of lectures or studies is pre- 
sented by some competent speaker. This has the great advantage of lend- 
ing its help to the interdenominational movement, as the classes usually 
_ consist of members of all denominations in a neighborhood, and still 
further develops the spirit of fellowship and amity which the Jubilee of 
last year so beautifully inspired. The most notable of these classes are 
those conducted by Mrs. Grace G. Farmer, of Montclair, N. J. Mrs. 
Farmer, who, before her marriage, was a teacher of unusual success, has 
conducted for some years a very large Bible class in the Sunday school of 
her own church. Last summer she gave the lectures at Northfield on Dr. 
_Speer’s Zhe Light of the World, the present text-book. She was asked 
to repeat these lectures to a study class made up of women from all the 
churches of Montclair—seven denominations in all—which had the unprec- 
edented membership of four hundred and sixty. Since that time she*has 
conducted classes in Orange, Mount Vernon, Kingston, and three classesin 
Brooklyn, the three latter aggregating a membership of more than five 
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hundred. These classes have not taken the place of the work of the 
societies, but have prepared the members for better work. Similar 
classes have been successfully carried on in Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Cam- 
bridge, Newton Centre and other towns. Smaller classes under the 
guidance of competent leaders—not always the same one for all of the six 
lectures of which these courses generally consist—have followed the same 
plan with the preceding text-book, Western Women in Eastern Lands. 
The tendency seems to be not to omit the study, but to adapt it to special 
circumstances in the individual cases. 

Now and then societies desire more of the detail of a particular field 
than an exhaustive study of the text-book will permit. In such cases, 
speakers, either from or outside of the membership, who are capable of 
giving an intelligent résumé of the text-book, have presented its topic at 
one or two meetings. In other societies, certain topics have been chosen 
from each chapter and presented in an address or paper, by some member. 
Probably, one of the very best ways to supplement the text-book is by 
a ten-minute presentation, at every meeting, of current events affecting the 
missionary world. There are countless ways of using and adapting both 
the text-books and other missionary literature. If there were not, it would 
indicate lack of life and vitality in the societies, or an iron-bound stiffness 
in the course of study. That neither condition is true the most casual 
observer must perceive, for never has the missionary spirit so permeated 
the whole woman’s world, whether it be in church, club or even general 
society. Never has it been so much a live issue. 


or 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER SCHOOL 
Again comes the invitation to the Summer School for Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Societies, which will hold its ninth session in East Northfield, 
Mass., beginning Friday evening, July 12th, and closing Friday noon, 


July 19, 1912. 


From year to year the increased appreciation of the opportunities which 
this school furnishes has fully warranted the effort made to provide helps, 
both interesting and practical, not only for the one week at Northfield but 
for the later study and appropriate use in local societies to which these 


gains may be carried. 


') The text-book for next year, by Rey. I. G. Headland, Ph.D., of North 


China, is China’s New Day; An Outline Study of Events that have led 
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to tts Coming. This is noi an exhaustive study of the Celestial Empire now 
so suddenly transformed into a Republic, but presents historic facts of the 
last few years which have helped bring about this wonderful change. This 
book will be on sale May first. Dr. Headland has also written a Junior 
text-book, Zhe Young China Hunters, an appropriate companion. for 
the Senior book. : 

We are gratified to state that Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery will again 
be the text-book lecturer. Miss Mary C. Peacock will teach a Normal 
Class for the study of this book, and other classes will probably be formed ~ 
as needed. Bible Study will be conducted by Rev. Charles R. Erdman, 
D.D., of Princeton Theological Seminary. The music of the week will 
be directed by Miss Helen Grinnell Mears, recently of Oberlin. An Insti- 
tute Hour will present a variety of electives from which it may be hard to 
choose. The Sunday service including a missionary rally, denominational 
rallies, sunset meetings on Round Top, addresses by missionaries from 
many lands with opportunities for personal interviews, Chinese life illus- 
trated in an attractive way,—all will help to make the week both pleasant 
and profitable. 

There will be camping parties for young women, and a committee who 
will have special charge of young women’s work and recreations. 

For preliminary circular apply to Miss Stanwood, 704 Congregational 
House, Boston. For accommodations, rooms and board, apply to Mr. A. 


G. Moody, East Northfield, Mass, 
Bes Ss : 


A JUBILEE FRUIT 


On the twenty-seventh day of April, 1911, a unique association was 
founded by a number of women physicians in the city of Boston, Mass. 

This association was the outgrowth of a general recognition of the tre-, 
mendous disparity between the number of medical workers in our own 
country and in foreign lands. Although this disproportion had been 
keenly felt by individuals, the desire to help had lain dormant, so far as — 
organization was concerned, until the time when the Jubilee of the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies was celebrated in Boston. One — 
of the interesting features of this jubilee was a reception given for two. 
medical missionaries by the medical women of the city, to which all the 
women physicians of Eastern Massachusetts were invited. eae, i 

The presentation of foreign needs was so clear and aroused so much 
enthusiasm that the Boston women, ignoring differences of school and 
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method, united in forming an organization to be known as The Medical 
Women’s Association for Aiding Women in Medical Work in Foreign 
Countries. 

The society aims to raise money to endow existing medical institutions 
for women in the Orient; to provide scholarships for native women in 
medical schools in this country; to take a personal interest in women 
students who are preparing for the foreign field; and to provide equip- 
ment and hospital facilities needed by women physicians and nurses. 

The membership, now one hundred and seventeen, is limited to medi- 
cal women, but associate membership may be enjoyed by any woman pay- 
ing the one dollar annual fee. 

Six meetings, with attractive speakers, have been held since the society 
was formed, and the membership increases at each meeting. A branch 
society has been organized in Chicago. 

The organization has not attempted administrative plans, but carries 
out its aims through any established institution which ministers to medi- 
cal needs in the Orient. Thus far the following work has been done: suf-’ 
ficient money has been raised to build a bungalow as a residence for Dr. 
Belle J. Allen, physician in charge of the Mrs. William Butler Memorial 
Hospital, at Baroda, India; traveling expenses met, and outfit in part sup- 
plied for Miss Sawyer, a graduate nurse who has gone out to train native 
nurses in the Williams Hospital, Pang-Chuang, North China; scholarships 
have been pledged for native women students in the Union Medical College 
in Peking, China, and the Medical College at Lodiana, India. 

For the sake of convenience in raising and handling funds, two sections 
have been formed for work in India and China, under the chairmanship 
of members especially interested in those countries, and the constitution 
provides for the formation of new sections by any active members who 
may be interested in particular objects within the scope of this society. 

It is the hope of the Boston Association that auxiliary associations will 
be formed in other large cities, and with this end in view the secretary 
will answer any questions, and will, on request, send copies of the consti- 
tution and by-laws. 

BLANncHE A. Denic, M.D., Secretary, 
Hotel Bristol, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Mary R. Mutiiner M.D., Treasurer, 

803 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD CIRCLES 


BY MRS, EDWIN H. MARBLE 


The Neighborhood Circles of the Woman’s Association of Old South 
Church, Worcester, were organized two years ago last fall. It was voted . 
by the Woman’s Association to carry them on for one year and if advisa- 
ble to make them a permanent organization, if not discontinue them. A 
unanimous vote at the close of the first year in their favor shows clearly — 
that the Neighborhood Circles are a pretty good thing and that presuma- 
bly they have come to stay. 

For some time previous to their formation there had been regret ex- 
pressed that so few ladies of the church attended the missionary meetings 
conducted under the auspices of the Home and Foreign Mission Depart- 
ments. A fine program would be prepared with perhaps an attendance of 
twenty-five or thirty ladies; if refreshments were served at the close of the 
program possibly there might be fifty ladies present. At this juncture 
Mrs. Drew, our pastor’s wife, suggested the Neighborhood Circles, and at 
a meeting in her own home told us-of her plans and ideas in regard to 
their formation. \ 

At Dr. Drew’s suggestion and with his valuable help the entire city 
was divided into districts and a lady in each district was asked to serve as 
chairman. Each chairman was given a list of the names of all the women’ 
in her district who attended Old South Church; she was asked to send an 
invitation to each one of these ladies to attend an informal meeting at her 
home to discuss a matter of importance to all. Between five and six hun- 
dred invitations were sent out and the response was very gratifying. At 
this informal meeting the chairman outlined the plans for the Neighbor- 
hood Circles, a secretary and treasurer was chosen, a place appointed for 
the next meeting, and last but not least refreshments were served which 
have continued to be an indispensable feature of all Neighborhood 
Circles. At the present time there are thirteen circles with a member- 
ship of two hundred; at the beginning of the year two circles with a 
small membership connected themselves with the circle nearest them. 
Every member of a Neighborhood Circle is a member of the Woman’s 
Association by the payment of $1.50. Some of the members pay the 
membership fee at the beginning of the year, others pay fifteen leg at 
each meeting, ten meetings being held during the year. ; 

The programs for the Neighborhood Circles are arranged by the chair- 
man of the Home and Foreign Mission Departments. The programs are _ 
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the same in all the circles and the program that is being carried out in 
one circle is being carried out in twelve other circles. This year the 
programs are of a miscellaneous character; last year Zhe Gospelin Latin 
Lands was the text-book studied. The Neighborhood Circles have 
indeed proved their usefulness; many ladies attend them who never 
attended a missionary meeting at the church. The members of each 
circle in a very short time became very warm and interested friends. By 
_meeting in the homes there is less restraint and very nearly everyone is 
willing to have a part in the program. Some of the circles have had 
sales which were conducted sometimes in a home and at other times in 
the ladies’ parlor of the church. Last Christmas six of the circles con- 
ducted a very successful sale at.the church and at Easter the remaining 
circles are planning to have one equally successful. 

Six times during the year the Neighborhood Circles have a union 
meeting at the church. When a meeting is to be addressed by a mis- 
sionary or some outside speaker all the circles are invited to meet at the 
church. These meetings are much better attended than before the forma- 
tion of the Neighborhood Circles. Whatever degree of success has been 
attained by the Neighborhood Circles is due in a great measure to Mrs. 
Drew, supplemented by the efforts of all the members of the circles. It is 
hoped that the efforts of one Woman’s Association in solving the problem 
of interesting women in missions and missionary meetings may prove help- 
- ful to others who are trying to do the same work. 


oe 


THE PERSONAL EFFORT 


Go Arter Your ONE Woman. And when you have won her go after 
the next. Make ita very personal matter. Make her feel your interest 
in her welfare as well as in the work. Beso in earnest and so sure of 
your own belief in and love for it that she will partake of your enthusi- 
asm. Be tactful and loving, but withal patient. Never be discouraged, 
~ never weary of the work. Be a friend indeed to the friend you are striv- 
ing to enlist. Go after her and take her to the meeting. Introduce her 
to the other members and give her every attention that will help her to 
feel at home and add to her understanding of the work. If she is a reader, 
give her literature, but be wise in the choosing of it. 

When an extra effort is made by your society, do your share. When ~ 
the Field Secretary comes for a special meeting, be ready to help. She 
will need just such help as you can give. 
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In addition to this individual work and that of the Committee on Mem- 
bership which every society should have, there are numerous plans for 
united service for increasing the membership. Among them are special 
seasons, such asthe Easter Self-denial Week, the Thank-offering meeting, 
the Jubilee rallies and stated times for union campaigns. 

In all of your plans let there be a determined spirit and much of earnest . 
prayer, alone, and with your co-workers. Win your member to the aux- 
iliary by telling of the beauty of the work, its far reach, its helpfulness 
to you and to the Master’s kingdom. Do not put the money requirements 
first. What agent would ever make good/if he approached his customers 
as we approach the women we wish to win? Find your best point of 
contact and appeal to your woman through that.—Lura V, Thompson 
tn Misstonary Tidings. 


OUR BOOK TABLE - 


Our Book Table will be in charge of Mrs. Joseph Cook, a valued member of the 
editorial committee whose book reviews have already become well known to our readers. _ 
We hope from time to time to give under this department extracts from current books ~ 
and magazines, while the Sidelights from Periodicals will as hitherto be furnished by ‘ 
Miss Frances V. Emerson. , 


The Education of Women in China. By Margaret E. Burton. Pub- 
lished by Fleming H. Revell Company. Pp. 232, Price, $1.25 net. 


Even before the surprises China has been giving the world in the last 
few months the title of this book would attract instant attention. q 


a a ee eh 


4 


It seems almost incredible that there could be material enough on this 
subject to occupy 232 pages. The writer is the daughter of Prof. Ernest re 
E. Burton of Chicago University, and visited China with her parents in the 
summer of 1909. She had every opportunity for collecting data in regard : 
to the education of Chinese girls before 1842 down to the present oppor- 
tunity and demands which is the subject of the closing chapter. 

Ass the publishers say : ‘‘ The work is probably the most thorough study — 
of an important phase of the economic development of the world’s: most 


popular country that has appeared.” 

The book is dedicated: ‘*¢To my mother and father in loving recogni- 
tion of gifts too great for thanks.” The sixteen illustrations are unackneyed a, 
and particularly interesting. . 
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Miss Burton quotes Isabella Bird Bishop as saying: ‘Of all Oriental 
women I love the Chinese women best; they have so much character and 
are so womanly.” Mr. Swanson of Amoy says: ‘* There is some backbone 
in Chinese men and several backbones in Chinese women. They-have been 
the great ‘force which has preserved the country.” Mrs. S. L. Baldwin, 
who lived for years in Foochow, says: ‘‘ There are no brainier women 
anywhere than the Chinese.” This book is most attractively printed and 
is a distinct ornament and addition to any missionary library. 


The Revolt of Sundaramma. By Maude Johnson Elmore. Published 
by Revell Company. Pp. 138. Price, $1. 

The writer of this book, a Baptist missionary, was one of the most 
eloquent and impassioned speakers of the Jubilee troupe. 

The wrongs of the little Hindu maidens formed the burden of her story, 
and it is the story of one of these real Hindu girls in her native environment 
that is told in these pages. , 

The book has the endorsement of Mrs. Montgomery, the devoted leader 
of that band of women who swept across the continent speaking to great 
audiences in our chief cities. She speaks of this story as interpreting the 
life of ‘‘the women of India to the women of America by the simplest 
means; no argument, no oratory, just a plain photograph not even touched 
up!” The book is beautifully printed with marginal illustrations which do 
not repeat themselves as such illustrations are apt to, but they really interpret 
the text and make the typographical excellence of the book quite unique. 


The American Woman and Her Home. By Mrs. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, Published by Revell. Pp. 186. Price, $1. 

As the president of the New York State Branch of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions, as an able leader in the interdenominational movement initiated 
by the Jubilee, as possessing the double gift of compelling attention both by 
tongue and pen, we welcome any expression of Mrs, Hillis’ in regard to the 
problems of the day. This discussion of the American Woman and Her 
- Home is not unsympathetic with modern movements, but shows how in the 
church Christian women would find ample opportunity for all their culture 
and ability, while partnership with her husband in the home will result in 
the wife’s growth in strength and capability, while the husband “ will be held 
back from the spirit of mastery which unrestricted leadership develops.” 
_ Speaking of work in the churchas contrasted with the demands of social 
‘life and the literary club, Mrs. Hillis says: ‘* Service for others brings the 
highest kind of culture. Experience of service on missionary boards for 
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more than a dozen years, has demonstrated that even the routine work of 
Board meetings and the executive work of planning and carrying out 
programs are productive of higher ideals, nobler consecration and greater 
fidelity than come from the usual round of duties.” 

Mrs. Hillis attributes the success of the United Study of Missions to 
the Ria in culture on the part of church women, and she affirms that 
‘swomen were first eines and developed for concerted study and public 
speech in our churches.’’ Certain it was that while Soroszs was organized in 
March, 1868, the Vew England Woman’s Club a month earlier, yet a month 
earlier than this, in January, 1868, the Woman’s Board of Missions was or- 
ganized in Boston. ' 

A similar movement was inaugurated among the Christian women of © 
other denominations, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific was formed this 
Woman’s Club of world-wide interest, which has for its most stimulating 
watchword, ‘‘ Life and Light for the women in non-Christian lands.’’ 
This spring in Brooklyn Mrs. Hillis was chairman of a committee of the 
churches on the Heights to invite Mrs. Farmer, of Montclair, to give a 
course of six Lenten lectures on Comparative Religions, using Robert : 
Speer’s Light of the World as the basis of her lectures. Co-operation of 
the women of different denominations to unite in this invitation would 
hardly have been possible before the Jubilee, which reached its close and 
climax in New York in April,. 1911. The spirit of unity emphasized by ~ 
the Edinburgh Conference of 1910 has begun to work, and Christian 
women of all denominations who take a world-wide interest in the coming 
of Christ’s kingdom, having had sufficient height of vision to look over 
denominational hedges, will more and more find that co-operation means 
increased efficiency, and joy in fellowship. 


A Way of FHlonor and other College Sermons. By Henry Kingman, 
D.D. Published by Revell Company. Pp. 210. 

Original and deeply spiritual and searching, these sermons were preached 
in Claremont, Cal., where half the audience was composed of Pomona 


college students. 


Blue Sky. The Life of Harriet Caswell-Broad. By Joseph Bourne. 
Clark, D.D. Published by the Pilgrim Press. Pp. 238. Price, $1. : 
Dr. Clark has chosen a felicitous title for the life of his sister, Mrs. 
-Caswell-Broad. ’ 
As he explains in a brief foreword this was one of several names be- — : 
stowed on Mrs, Broad by her loyaland loving Indians, and was the one she 
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preferred above all others. Another name her beloved Iroquois gave her 
was less poetic but characteristic and doubtless necessary in her dealings 
with the impassive red man, ‘‘ She pushes us.” 

Even to those of us who knew Mrs, Broad this story of her life is a sur- 
prise. How she came to choose the life of a missionary is not known to 
her closest friends, but her work began among the Iroquois Indians as soon 
as she left school and she was commissioned to this work by the American 
Board. She has told the story, full of picturesque incident and uncom- 
plaining self-sacrifice, in a book issued by the Pilgrim Press in 1892 and 
called, Our Life among the Troquots Indians. 

Dr. Clark has drawn several strategic passages from this recital to enrich 
his biographical sketch. With sucha wealth of material at his command it 
is surprising that the biographer could have told the whole story of a life so 
fruitful, omitted nothing of importance, and yet have kept the recital within 
less than 250 pages. Nothing so inspires one to live well as an inspiring 
life. What one woman has done other women can do. 

There is a marginal reference in the Old Testament which says, ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the Lord clothed Himself with Gideon.” 

So we see in the Acts of modern Apostles that God clothes himself with 
this or that elect soul sufficiently emptied of self, to be used by the Divine 
Power to do*his will. On reading the story of this consecrated life one 
feels that the spirit of the Lord clothed himself with our friend who went 


two years ago to dwell with the Master whom she loved and served. 
Roce: Aa ok: 


A Religious Congress In the Japan Mzsszon News of February 15, 1912, 
in Japan. Ex-President Kozaki of the Doshisha sets forth the 

vice minister’s plan for a Religious Congress. A meeting is to be called in 
the near future to have a mutual conference and understanding between 
the government and responsible heads of such religious bodies as Buddhistic, 


Shintoistic, as well as Christian. 


The Home Minister will appear in person, and make an pddvess to the 
effect that the three great religions must work together for upholding public 
morals and good customs of the country, mutually co-operating, both among 
themselves and with the government. 

What the government intends to do, is to show respect to all religions, 


and to call the attention of the public to the importance of religious in- 


struction in all matters concerning morals and social customs. 
Mr. Kozaki thinks that while there will be no direct visible result the 
public recognition of the importance of religious instruction, hitherto almost 
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ignored by the state, will be emphasized by this congress. Hitherto re- 
ligion has been regarded as a sort of superstition, but now these views are 
to be changed, and all religions are to be treated with more respect than 
before. As to the status of Christianity, it will receive public recognition 
and will no longer be treated as the religion of a foreign country. 

Mr. Kozaki believes that great interest will be awakened among the 
Japanese concerning religious matters and especially in regard to Christianity, 
and in this way evangelistic work will be promoted. 


Opponents of foreign missions are deriving scant comfort from recent 
books of travel which cover missionary fields. Professor Ross praised the 

The Missionary Chinese missionary very highly in his recent book on 

and Civilization. China, Zhe Changing Chinese, and now comes another 
traveler, Prof. Joseph King Goodrich, and in the course of a work to be 
published immediately, Africa of To-day (McClurg), he gives the mis- 
sionary the credit for whatever of real enlightenment has reached the 
African native. Mr. Goodrich treats the missionary problem historically, 
shows the part played by England and America, particularly in the carry- 
ing of good tidings to the native; points out the opposition of the mis- 
sionaries to the slave trade and later abuses of the natives and concludes 
his survey in these suggestive words: ‘‘Sometimes it is the trader who 
is the absolute pioneer, in which case the later effort of the missionary is 
likely to be harder—and so it was in most of Africa. But there was no 
satisfactory evidence of the breaking away of darkness until there came 
those who brought the message from God.’’— The Boston Herald. 


SIDELIGHTS FROM PERIODICALS 


Cuina.—‘* Can the Chinese Republic Endure?” (orth American Re- 
view, April. ‘Fifty Centuries of Chinese Civilization,” Methodist 
Review, March and April. ‘Needs of the New Era im China,” Jyter- 
national Review of Missions, April. ‘* China as a Republic,” World's 
Work, April. 

Japan.—'* The Famous Gardens of Kyoto,” Century, April. 

Inp1A.—‘* Missions and Government in India,” and ‘+ Native View of 
India’s Evangelization,” Missionary Review, April. ‘+ Net Results of the 
King’s Indian Tour,” Fortnightly Review, March. ‘Unity and Co- 
operation in the Indian Mission Field,” /nternational Revtew of Missions, 
April. 
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Cryton.—‘ Adam’s Second Eden,” with sixty illustrations. Mattonal 
Geographical Magazine, February. 

Mextco.—‘‘ The Passing of a Dictator,” Hlarper’s, April. 

Unitep Stupy Coursre.—‘‘ Heights and Depths of Hinduism,” JZs: 
stonary Review, April. ‘* Vital Forces of Christianity and Islam,’ 
International Review of Missions, April. 

Articles of general interest are, ‘‘ Medical Experiences on the Afghan 
Frontiers,” ‘‘ Henry G. Appenzeller of Korea,” ‘* John Talbot Gracey,” 


Missionary Review, April. 
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Strengthening Our Stakes 
By Sarah Louise Day 


HE Year of our Lord 1917 is one to which we have looked 
forward with eager anticipation, for it holds for us our 

Golden Jubilee which, we trust, is to result in a great for- 

ward movement for the foreign missionary cause. We are trying 
to prepare ourselves worthily to celebrate this great event by be- 
coming familiar with the early days of the Board and with the women 


‘who consecrated themselves to this work on the foreign. field and 


here at home. We are impressed by the far-sighted wisdom of these 
pioneers, and it seems appropriate at this time to emphasize anew 
their financial policy which has given our Board such a high standing 
among missionary organizations. 


FINANCIAL POLICY 


The records show that as these women faced the tremendous need 
and their own responsibility they decided to go forward slowly—as 
Mrs. Bowker so forcefully expressed it, “As we lengthen the cords 
let us strengthen the stakes.’’ Therefore the adoption of missionaries 


and work was made dependent upon the fact that the money in 


hand warranted the advance step. This policy was the foundation 
of our present system of making appropriations for our missionary 
work, the total of which must not exceed the amount of money in 
hand for this purpose at the time they are acted upon by the Execu- 
tive Committee. We often have weeks of anxiety as we approach 
the close of our year lest the balance available for appropriations 
shall prove insufficient to provide for the work for which we are held 
responsible by the American Board. It has been necessary at times 
to ask for “extra gifts” that this work need not be cut down, and 
the response has been quick and generous, as at the meeting in | 
Northampton last November. 
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INADEQUATE RECEIPTS 


Even with this help, however, we could not adequately meet 
the needs of our work, for the high cost of living and of transpor-. 
tation resulting from this great war has affected our missionaries 
as well as ourselves. It seemed imperative this year to increase the 
salaries of our missionaries in Turkey and in Africa, and in a few 
instances to grant an advance for work. When we smile complacently 
because ‘“‘we can do what we did last year,” we forget that this too 
often means bitter disappointment to our missionaries. We receive 
strong appeals for increased grants that work already being carried 
on may be strengthened and enlarged; we hear of wonderful op- 
portunities to open up new work which it seems impossible to refuse; 
we are urged to send workers to relieve those who are breaking down 
under too heavy burdens; yet we must turn away from all these. 

It is clear that our present receipts are far too small for the needs 
of our work, and we must all admit that these emergency appeals 
for “extra gifts” are to be deprecated. What would the wise women 
of 1867 advise us to do? How would they meet the situation? We 
can almost hear them tell us to study the methods of promotion used 
by the modern business world and adapt them to our purposes. 
We need only remind ourselves of the way in which a new enterprise 
is put before the public, the careful presentation of the subject to 
those who may be willing to stand behind it financially, the systematic 
canvass of all persons who may be even remotely interested in it, the 
way in which information is scattered broadcast, to realize that we 
have much to learn. We shall all agree that the effort to increase 
receipts should begin as soon as the Annual Meeting is over, and 
should continue systematically all through the year. 

It is true that this is just what is being done in many of our aux- 
iliaries, yet we feel that an even stronger and more persistent effort 
should be made to bring the needs and opportunities of our work 
home to the hearts of those who.can help to meet them. For ex- 
ample, can we not find women of wealth who would agree, in addi- 
tion to what they are already doing through the churches, to give 
each year the salary of a missionary, or provide for the adequate de- 
- velopment of work which only such extra money can make possible? 
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Trust FuNpDS 


We also read that our first Treasurer, Mrs. Homer Bartlett, thought 
it important that the Board should have a Permanent Fund of 
$200,000, and the first large bequests were designated for this fund. 
Other smaller funds have been given in the names of individuals, 
the income usually being designated for a specific line of work. It 
_ is evident that the growth of our trust funds has not kept pace with 
growth in other respects, for we have not yet reached the goal of 
those early years. Exclusive of Conditional Gifts, Reserve Legacy 
and Buildings Funds, which are in a different class from the funds 
mentioned above, our total trust funds amount only to $137,000, 
of which $50,000 represents the General Permanent Fund con- 
stituted in 1871. A fund greatly to be desired is one to provide 
for the support of our retired missionaries and for the medical ex- 
penses of missionaries on furlough. Our grants for this purpose in 
1916 amounted to over $5,000, so it is plain that it would be a real 
boon if our Treasury could be relieved of the need of meeting these 
expenses from current receipts. A gift from the estate of one of our 
missionaries has been made the beginning of such a fund, and we 
trust this will be adequately supplemented before many years have 
_ passed. There are also other funds which will surely be needed in 
the near future—notably, one to provide for the maintenance and 
upkeep of the buildings now being erected by our Golden Anniversary 
Gift. 


CONDITIONAL Girts FUND 


The Conditional Gift plan gives the opportunity for one who 
desires that the work of the Board shall be benefited after her death 
to place the desired amount in the Treasury of the Board at once, 
on condition that an income based on accepted annuity rates shall 
be paid during the lifetime of the donor. The amount of money 
so given may be either large or small. This plan should appeal to 
many, since it offers an assured income regularly and promptly 
paid, and the certainty that the money given will ultimately be 
‘devoted to the highest missionary purposes. 
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RESERVE LEGACY FUND 


This fund, which was provided by friends in 1909 and 1910, makes 
it possible to distribute the use of legacies over a period of three years 
so that a fluctuation in legacy receipts does not affect the year’s 
work as seriously as was formerly the case. A glance at the amount 
of legacies received during the past three years as compared with the 


amounts available for our use during that time will show the value of ~ 
this fund. 


Legacies Received Available for Work 


note a A $36,673 $24,767 
1015, 90. hn ek. 18,388 26,573 
OTCLS AS OI, 22,946 26,728 


In this connection we would ask those of our friends who are pro- 
viding by will for the disposition of their property to weigh carefully 
the claims of the Woman’s Board and to remember that the work 
for which we are responsible will not be carried on by any other 
Board if we fail to support it. Legacies have always been a great 
help to us in meeting our obligations, and we must depend upon them 
to supplement receipts from donations. Please note carefully the 
corporate name, Woman’s Board of Missions, and the form for 
bequests as given on page 2 of the cover. 


SUMMARY 


In closing we desire to place before ourselves certain definite aims 

in the hope of strengthening the stakes on which our work rests. 

1. That the close of this year may find us not merely holding 
our own and making appropriations “‘as last year,’’ but pre- 
pared to take an advance step. , 

2. That our receipts for regular work may be increased at least 
$10,000 a year. 

3. That individuals of large means may be found ready to pledge 
themselves to the support of definite lines of advance work. 

4. That our Permanent Fund may be increased and new funds 
provided by gift or bequest. 

5. That many women may decide to make the safe and wise _ 
investment of a Conditional Gift to the Woman’s Board. 
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Editorials 


“According to the most reliable reports, 750,000 Armenians and 
Syrians have perished by massacre, disease, and hardship. A million 
survivors, each with a story tragic enough to break 
the hardest heart, are in dire distress. They are 
remote from their homes, without shelter, clothing, 
or food; their hearts filled with despair.’ Can you see the crowds 
of children, crying for bread?—Can you see the little boy who cuddled 
down to sleep, holding a piece of bread, saying, ‘‘If I eat it now, I 
shall be hungry to-morrow’”’?—Can you see the women eating grass?-— 
Can you see the children hunting for seeds?p—Can you see the few 
rags that are the only possessions of wealthy, cultured women, our 
College graduates?p—And winter is just at hand. The need is ap- 
palling and ever increasing. A cable, received recently, states that 
distribution of help goes on in fifty localities. There are piteous 
appeals for financial assistance from_our friends at the front. A 
cable, received just as we go to press, calls for $500,000 in monthly 
installments that we may help save these brothers and sisters of ours 
in the Near East.* 

May we give so lovingly and generously that Christ Himself will 
look through their eyes and say, ‘‘I was hungry, and ye gave me to 
eat;... naked, and ye clothed me.” 


The Armenian 
Appeal. 


M. L. D. 


After the capture of Monastir by the Allies a telegram from the 
American Consul at Saloniki received through the State Depart- 
ment at Washington stated that the missionaries in 
Monastir, Miss Mary L. Matthew, Rev. and Mrs. 
William Clarke and two children, were safe and well. 
A belated postal card from Miss Matthews dated August 25 but 
not received till the middle of October breathes a spirit of calmness 
and courage reassuring to her friends. 


News from 
Monastir. 


“A letter from Trebizond speaks most gratefully of money received from the Woman’s Board 
and used to keep alive Biblewomen and school girls who must otherwise have perished. 
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Perhaps never before have two of the younger women of our 
Board been called to the Heavenly Home within the same week 
from different parts of the world. Miss Mabel L. 
Chase of Boulder, Col., who went to Madura about 
a year ago for a term of three years, died on Novem- 
ber 20, following a surgical operation. Recent letters had spoken 
of a slight illness, and of her improved condition, and no further 
details of her death have as yet been received at the Board rooms. 
Miss Chase was preparing herself to teach in the 
Capron Hall School and some of her first letters 
were printed in the September and November 
issues of Lire AnD Licut. In the brief time 
she was connected with the mission she proved 
a congenial companion and an earnest, devoted 
worker who will be sadly missed from the little 
circle. 

On November 22 Miss Mary Carolyn Fowle, 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Fowle of 
Cesarea, died, probably of typhus, at some town 
not far from Sivas. The cablegram received from her brother 
Luther, now in Constantinople, through the State Department, 
does not throw any light on her absence from her station or on the 
conditions under which Miss Graffam remains,—the only American 
missionary in that section. Miss Fowle graduated from Mount 
Holyoke College in 1903, and in 1904 filled most acceptably a position 
under the American Missionary Association in Orange Park, Fla. 
She sailed for Turkey in 1906 and went first to Adabazar to teach 
in the High School there. After a few months at Sivas and a break- 
down in health she came to this country, where she remained for 
four years. In 1911 she returned to Turkey and has been since then 
the beloved and efficient associate of Miss Graffam and Miss Rice 
in the Girls’ School at Sivas. It will be remembered that when 
the missionaries were required to leave that station last spring Miss 
Graffam and Miss Fowle were allowed to remain with their people. 
The latest word received from Miss Fowle, a card written to her 
parents now in Auburndale, spoke most cheerfully of her health 


Two Workers 
Taken. 


Miss Chase 
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and the work she delighted to be allowed to do. In these inscrutable 
sorrows all that human love and sympathy can give to the stricken 
hearts In these family circles and to the missionary associates so 
bereft is inadequate. It is to the God of all comfort we must lift 
our hearts that these friends may be sustained. 

In this connection we must make mention of still another sorrow 
in the loss of Dr. and Mrs. Jesse K. Marden of Marsovan of their 
only child, little William, not quite four years old, who died at the 
Newton hospital after a few days’ illness. Truly the griefs of our 
missionaries in Turkey and of those in the home land who are from 
that land have been multiplied and yet in every case God’s grace 
has been sufficient for the repeated blows. 


The list of Jubilee missionaries has been increased to eleven by 

the addition of Mrs. Lawrence Powers, Madura, and Miss Alice M. 
Huggins, designated for the North China Mission. 
Mrs. Powers, it will be remembered, was before her 
marriage Miss Johanna Metzger, for twelve years a 
missionary of the German Basel Mission and a teacher of ripe experi- 
ence in Calicut, South India. While interned as a prisoner of war 
she rendered valuable assistance at Capron Hall, and later became 
the wife of Rev. Lawrence Powers, who lived only twenty-three 
days after their marriage, succumbing to cholera in the vigor of his 
young manhood. Mrs. Powers returned at once to the Girls’ School, 
where she was much needed, and has now asked for and received 
appointment as a member of the Madura Mission and has been 
adopted by the Woman’s Board. All who have worked with her 
during this sad and trying period bear the warmest testimony to 
| her personal character and to her fitness for the work she is glad to 
assume permanently as a member of the teaching staff at Capron 
Hall. 

Miss Alice M. Huggins, whose home is in Topeka, Kan., is a gradu- 
ate of Washburn College of that city and has been a teacher for 
nearly four years. She has also had experience in the work of the 
Y. W. C. A. and is recommended by her friends as an enthusiastic, 
devoted Christian with the qualities of leadership. She has a sister 


Adding to 
Our Force. 


! 
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who is a missionary of the W. B. M. I. in Pangchwang, but as the 
sister Board has no vacancy at present in North China and Miss’ 
Huggins desires to give her life to that land she has been adopted ' 
by the Woman’s Board of Missions, with the 
thought that she may be associated, in due time, 
with Miss Margaret Smith, who has just joined 
the Mission, in the work of that station. Thus 
with Miss Grace Breck, whose picture appeared 
in the November number of Lire AND LIGHT 
though by a typographical error she figured 
there as “Miss Buck,” we are rejoicing in three 
recruits for this ‘‘great, white field.”’ Miss Breck, 
who sailed December 8, has been assigned to the 
women of the Southeastern District, in whose 
territory Mrs. Daniels has been warmly welcomed during November 
and December. 


Miss Huggins 


During the last few months an unusual number of local societies 
have asked for and received the privilege of hearing a returned 
missionary. Miss Amy E. McKowan of Osaka spoke 
sixteen times in the ten days following annual meeting in 
Franklin County Branch, whose “very own missionary ” 
she is. She also visited the New Haven Branch before returning 
to her home in Dundas, Canada. Miss Irene Dornblaser of Foochow 
was the guest of the Hartford Branch for a few days in November 
and spoke at the Presidents’ Luncheon, as did Mrs. Sherwood Eddy. . 
Miss Dornblaser returned to her home in Springfield, Ohio, by the 
way of Baltimore and West Virginia. Mrs. Charles N. Ransom, 
who with her husband is spending the winter in Webster, N. H., 
where Mr. Ransom is acting pastor, has been the acceptable speaker 
at several meetings during November. Mr. and Mrs. Ransom are 
anticipating their return to the Zulu Mission in the spring, after 
their furlough prolonged through several years on account of Mr. 
Ransom’s health. Miss Diadem Bell of the West Central Africa 
Mission sailed from New York December 20, returning to her work 
in Chisamba. ‘ 


Missionary 
Personals. 
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Miss Caroline Frost has also been very helpful at a number of 
meetings while staying at the Missionary Home in Auburndale, 
and Miss Mary M. Root has been very generous in giving time and 
strength to auxiliaries in the midst of her preparations for sailing 
via the Pacific for India. 

Miss Mary L. Daniels, who has been in charge of the Armenian 
booth at the big Bazaar for Allied Relief held in Boston December 
9-20, is assisting at the Rooms in addition to speaking wherever the 
occasion requires. Mrs. W. L. Nute of Tarsus, Mrs. George Knapp, 
Mrs. G. G. Brown of Ceylon, Mrs. Ralph Harlow of Smyrna, are 
among those who have been most unselfish in the giving of themselves. 
It is hoped that in future there may be a concerted action when a 
speaker is desired for a certain locality and group meetings planned 
so that one speaker instead of two or three may be sufficient for the 
need. With forty or fifty meetings a month to arrange some such 
economy in time, strength, and money should be possible. The 
Editorial Secretary invites correspondence as to greater efficiency in 
the management of the speaking in local auxiliaries. 


Will you not order your Year Book of Missions from Miss Harts- 
horn at once? The Woman’s Board of Missions has not yet disposed 
of its share of this very desirable little handbook, 
combining the American Board Almanac and the 
Prayer Calendar. Single copies are ten cents with 
two cents added for postage. Fifty or more copies fo a single address 
are eight cents each with cost of carriage added. It is seldom that 
so much information in so attractive and usable a form can be obtained 
for so little money. You certainly mean to have this new Year 
Book within reach during 1917. Secure it now. 

At Northampton a new card for Members- eevee was shown 
and its use advocated. There seems to bea slight misunderstanding 
as to the distribution of this card. It is not intended for general use, 
but is simply for Home Secretaries of Branches to place in churches 


New 
Publications. 


where there are no women’s organizations for foreign missions, in 


order that any woman who desires to be counted as a Jubilee Member- 
at-Large and to give her money through the W. B. M. may sign the 
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exceedingly flexible agreement and be registered in the Branch in 
which she lives. 

We call attention once again to the Jubilee Series with program 
outlines, Ambassadors for Christ. Many societies are planning 
to begin the study of this Congregational series in January, others 
will use the leaflets in Lenten reading circles, thus making prepara- 
tion for the Jubilee Meeting in November, 1917. The entire set 
costs fifty cents, and is selling rapidly. If you are intending to 
place this information before the women of your church at any time 
during 1917, take our friendly advice and order it now, as the edition 
is not large and will not be reprinted. 

A Jubilee Greeting for the New Year will be ready for the use of 
the Branches the last week in December. It consists of a book- 
mark attractively printed in two colors and is designed for the thought- 
ful attention of every woman in our auxiliaries. These may be 
obtained from Branch Secretaries of Literature. 

A leaflet, gathering up suggestions from Branch reports given at 
Northampton as to methods found practicable in promoting the 
Jubilee Increase Campaign, is being prepared by Mrs. Edward W. 
Capen of Hartford, and will be ready January 1. Price, ten cents 
a dozen, less by the quantity. 


The friends of Rev. Frederick H. Means, recently pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Madison, Me., will be interested to know 
that he has accepted the call of the 
Missionary Education Movement to be 
its secretary for New England. His 
headquarters will be in Boston, and he will begin his work February 1, 
1917, having the New England organization work of the Summer 
Conferences at Silver Bay and at Ocean Park under his care. 


New Secretary of Missionary 
Education Movement. 


As we go to press accounts of the Ceylon Celebration are at hand. 
The big church at Vaddukoddai was crowded daily for four days. 
Native pastors, laymen, and laywomen were well 
represented on the program as well as the visitors 
from America and other missions. Trials and 
triumphs of bygone days were pictured in a historical pageant which 


Ceylon Centenary 
Meetings. 
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lasted three hours. At the women’s session Miss Bookwalter pre- 
sided, in the unavoidable absence of Miss Howland; Mrs. Selliaphilly 
conducted the devotional exercises, and a Ceylon pastor’s wife, Mrs. 
I. Paul, presented the greetings of Jaffna women to the visitors. 
Addresses were made by Mrs. E. L. Smith and Mrs. Warner, the 
feminine half of the deputation. We have not yet heard about the 
laying of the cornerstone at Uduvil which was scheduled to take 
place a few days later. 


A missionary who is spending her furlough in Canada sends this 
touching incident, which occurred in October. ‘“‘I spoke yesterday 
to a crowded church in B——. The collec- 
tion taken at the close of the meeting amounted 
to almost $200,—an unheard-of amount for a 
missionary collection in that little town. It is strange and interest- 
ing to see how the war has affected the sympathies of the people 
here, especially of the women. Because they have had to give so 
much, and have had to see sorrow and suffering come to those who 
were near and dear to them, the women of Canada have come to 
have a broader outlook on life in general, and to be interested in all 
the world. Were it not for seeing that result, it would be heart- 
breaking to be here where every daily paper contains the names of 
friends in the casualty list.” 


A Canadian Church 
Gives for Missions. 


THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE WOMAN’S BOARD 
OcroBER 18-NovEMBER 30, 1916 


For Regular Work & Ree Ror 3 
or or or . rom 
Buildings| of 1917 | SP&C!@! | Legacies | TOTAL 


Other Objects 
Branches eerrces TOTAL J 
1915 $6,507.84 $531.44) $7,039.28|/$5,071.03 — $245.48 $743.33} $13,099.12 


1916 7,026.10 531.00 7,557.10) 7,313.11] $1,987.06 17.00 511.23) 17,385.50 


Gain $518.26 $517.82|$2,242.08! $1,987.06 $4,286.38 
Loss $.44 $228.48) $232.10 
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“Uduvil, My Uduvil” 
By Mrs. Giles G. Brown 


Mrs. Brown of Vaddukoddai, Ceylon, who has been for a number of years in touch 
with the work of the Uduvil Girls’ School, contributes this helpful account of what new 
equipment will mean to this historic institution. Already the $25,000 promised by the 
Suffolk Branch for the new building isin sight and the Jubilee Year will, we hope, see it 


completed. } 


UNG to the tune “Maryland, my Maryland,” the college 
song of the.Uduvil schoolgirls in Jaffna, Ceylon, is a sweet 
expression of their love and loyalty to the past history of 

the school, and their enthusiasm and hope for the future. For a 
new day is dawning with the erection of the new building. 

In 1881, when the school was fifty-seven years old, the Woman’s 
Board gave them a fine new building, well adapted to the needs of 
one hundred girls in the conditions existing thirty-five years ago. 
The main essentials in boarding school life,—the inspiring influence 
of principal and teachers upon the pupils, earnest study and hearty, 
happy play, regular share in the housework of the school, personal 
influence of older girls upon younger, dear friendships with class- 
mates, simple enjoyments of little outings, the joy of going home for 
vacation and the joy of returning to the regular school routine, and 
the atmosphere of Christian religion wrought into all the practical 
matters of daily life,—all these make memories of Uduvil schooldays 
happy for hundreds of girls now grown into womanhood; and the 
building of 1881 was the center for all this, the school-home of most 
of our Christian women. 

But in thirty-five years the number of pupils in attendance has 
been ever increasing; a Normal department in 1884, an English 
department in 1897, and a Kindergarten in 1914 have been added, 
and temporary shacks of mud walls and palm-leaf thatch have been 
put up to house the additional classes. In the picture of the entrance 
gate, the thatched roof appearing at the extreme right is the roof 
of the Kindergarten, and the next left of that is the roof of the best 
building of the English school. (See Frontispiece.) 

The crowded and unsanitary condition of the dormitories and other , 
rooms can scarcely be imagined, with 385 girls now in the school 
and over thirty other young women teachers, matrons, etc. The 


f 


§ 
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picture of the girls sleeping on the floor of a classroom is only a 
small sample,—the mats and girls are all over the floors at night. 
Notice-in the picture how the heavy board shutters of the window 
are barred tight, as the girls are afraid to leave them open onto the 
veranda, and it would not be safe; but think of the air! 

Room, voom, Room! under a good roof with proper walls, this is 
the greatest need; and the next is equipment of all sorts. The 
higher standards and stricter requirements of the government 
code make necessary much that the simpler education of a genera- 
tion ago did not require. Times change, and a school must keep 
up with the times or lose its rank and fail in efficiency. 

In the last annual report of the school the following list of needs 
is summarized: books for the library, classics, girls’ books, girls’ 
magazines; phonograph; pictures of every description, large and 
small, framed and unframed; games for indoors and outdoors; 
piano; desks; beds; equipment for teaching sciences; a new sani- 
tary block. How many years must they wait for these? In several 
cases second-hand articles could be used. The estimate of $25,000 
for the new building does not cover these. 


A Classroom and Sleeping Room 
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Much that is desirable if not essential in the education of young 
women in the present age, the new day is bringing to the girls now 
in the school and their younger sisters. As one has said, “The 
essential part of an egg is the meat, but must there not be a shell, 
big enough and weather-proof?”? Or, to change the figure, the 
essential part of a picture is the picture itself, but a suitable frame 
sets it off. Life, too, needs a little margin for beauty, whether in 
the East or West. 

In the new building we hope the Tamil teachers and older girls 
will have a little more privacy in their dormitories, a little more 
comfort for their leisure hours in a pleasant sitting room with chairs 
instead of only hard benches, a little more opportunity for social 
culture, more music, more books, more beauty and enjoyment. In 
America, life in a summer camp is doubtless good for our daughters 
in health and character, but many lines of culture are for the time 
being laid aside, are they not? So in Tamil land a house that is a 
house is necessary for some kinds of culture. ‘‘That our daughters 
may be as cornerstones, polished after the similitude of a palace,” 
is the word of a man of the Orient. 

The question is sometimes asked, What of the later life of these 
girls? What careers will open before them for which we should be 
fitting them? The day of independence and self-support for young 
women such as we have in America is still far away. True, a very 
few Tamil girls have studied medicine and won their degrees in that 
profession, but rarely is a girl found with the desire to do that work. 

Of course we have the Normal Training School for teachers, but 
the profession of teaching is not attractive to women in Jaffna. The 
salaries are very small, and the social ideas and customs do not favor 
unmarried girls going to and fro on the country roads or the city 
streets as a teacher is obliged to do daily. Our Normal School 
graduates aspire to become teachers in one of the boarding schools. 
If there is no room for them there or in some village school very 
close to their home, they are unwilling to accept a position even 
after all their hard study for the certificate and in spite of their 
need of money. ' 

The Nurses’ Training Classes in the mission hospitals offer a 
profession which some girls pursue, but here, too, after learning it, 
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they are generally unwilling to take any appointment that calls 
them out into the villages. Parents willingly let their girls go any- 
where and do anything in the company of the missionaries; but for 
unmarried girls to go about unchaperoned seems to them so very 
unsafe and improper, that we must not over-urge them. Of course 
it is far less safe than in a civilized country. 

It is the career of home making which is the acknowledged aim 
of most of the girls, and it is quite right that it should be so. So we 
must examine the question, Do our graduates make successful 
homes? How much better are the homes of the present generation 
of young married couples than those of a generation ago? Are the 
girls improving upon the customs of their mothers and grandmothers? 

As some of our girls come from homes of poverty and some from 
homes of comfort, it is difficult to generalize; but still we may say in 
many cases the grandmother’s home was a little house of mud walls, 
thatch roof, one room with no window, little verandas enclosed with 
palm-leaf screens where they slept on mats. A shed outside was the 
kitchen where they cooked over an open fire, the smoke going every- 
where. The furniture consisted of a few cooking utensils, and 
perhaps there was a bed for the father, possibly one chair and table 
for him. 

At mealtime most of the family squatted on the floor and ate the 
rice and curry with the fingers, using only the right hand. House- 
keeping consisted of cooking, bringing wood and water, and sweeping 
up the yard with a bunch of twigs tied together. 

The mother’s house in a typical family had in addition to this 
a better house built in front of the old one with perhaps two rooms 
with a window in each, two or three tables, some benches and a few 
chairs, an “almirah”’ or clothes press, a few “store” dishes, and a 
kerosene lamp in addition to the crude little light of the former 
generation. This outfit makes housekeeping only a little more 
elaborate. 

Now our girls are marrying men who have obtained good positions 
in the government service or other employment in Colombo, Singa- 
pore, or the Malay States, where they mingle with people who have 
- taken on more modern ways of dressing and living. These husbands 
can afford much better houses and more furniture, comforts, and 
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conveniences than their parents could afford. So the girls need to 
know how to keep these houses more in accordance with English 
ideals of housekeeping. In order to “make suitable wives” for the 
educated men of to-day they cannot rest content with knowing only 
the simple ways of their mothers. The missionaries must drill them 
in the art and practice of household economics and home making. 
Uduvil school as compared with other girls’ schools in Ceylon has 
always stood for the simple life and Tamil ideals in costumes and 
customs rather than for the ambition to copy the English. But 
now the young men find that they need to have their wives prepared 
to take a place in a social circle modified more largely by Western 
ideals. To meet this necessity a plan is in mind to build near the 
school a little ‘““model house” for a Tamil home, where we will put 
such furnishings, comforts, and adornments as we would like to see 
our Christian people have when they can afford it. Then let the Senior 
girls in small groups occupy this house a few months and receive 
special training in housewifely arts of sanitation, thrift, neatness, 


The Four Masters of Uduvil School 
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and good taste. In a few years these modern ideas will spread 
in the country and we shall see a great improvement in the home 
interiors; in hygiene and sanitation, perhaps in the training and 
care of children, an improved diet and avoidance of some common 
diseases. The cost of the little bungalow and furnishing is estimated 
at $1,000, of which nearly $600 is in hand. 

Uduvil stands for a well-rounded development of womanhood. 
Her graduates must take into the world a thorough training of head 
and heart and hand for noble _ service. 


All the improve- 
methods are only to 
able setting for that 
has been a tradition 
erations. Let me 
tions of that spirit. 
A Tamil woman 
“I was a pupil in 
years, and after- 
town school for a 
English. When I 
everything there is 
town I forgot all 
A young man 
Jaffna College, 
Vaddukoddai, so he 
home, said to me, 
go to school at six 
left home in the 
my mother taking 
and praying with 
was an Uduvil 


ments of modern 
make a more suit- 
Uduvil spirit which . 
through three gen- 
give a few illustra- 


said to me _ once: 
Uduvil school six 
wards went to a 
year of music and 
left Uduvil I knew 
in the Bible. In 
about it.” 

graduating from 
whose home was in 
always boarded at 
“Since I started to 
years of age I never 
morning without 
me into her room 
me.” That mother 
graduate. 


A young lady graduate of Uduvil Vernacular department without 
a certificate, teaching school at a monthly salary of two rupees and 
seventy-five cents (ninety-two cents of our money), gave one-tenth 
of that regularly to the church and made a subscription of two rupees, 
nearly a month’s salary, to our Golden Anniversary Building Fund. 
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Soon after the war began, when the call first came for relief for 
the Belgians, the girls of the school heard about it. Entirely of 
their own accord they made a plan for raising money. Having all 
agreed to it, they came to the office of the principal one day in groups, 
class by class, and requested that they be allowed to go without 
their dinner every day until the war was over and send the money 
thus saved to the Relief Fund. The request was not granted in 
its entirety but ina very much modified form. 

The spirit of Uduvil is characterized by a love of Bible study, a 
habit of prayer, an enthusiasm for giving ‘‘till they feel it.” It is 
to preserve and hand on to following generations of girls all that is 
best in the past training of this school that we are making every 
effort to give them the buildings they need. But the building of 
1881 will still stand, and no doubt as the old pupils come back to 
reunions it is here they will gather to sing:— 


“Once again we gather here, 

Uduvil, my Uduvil! 

Mingling with old friends so dear, 
Uduvil, my Uduvil! 

*Neath thy palms, within thy walls, 

Thro’ thy dear familiar halls 

Memory lingers, friendship calls, 
Uduvil, my Uduvil!’’ 


Or, perhaps the present generation of students will sing:— 


“OQ Uduavil, dear Uduvil! 
How strong the ties that bind us! 
We love thee for thy friendships dear, 
Thy care and loving kindness. 
When from thy walls we wander free, 
Tn all our lives we’ll honour thee. 
Thy counsels gladly follow still, 
O Uduvil, dear Uduvil!” 
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The Change of Emphasis 


By Theodora Crosby Bliss 
(Concluded) 


AKING up now the effect of this principle upon the actual 
conduct of mission work, the most notable is unquestionably 
work for women and children; it is interesting to note that 

the two always go together, the one involving the other. Roman 
Catholic Missions have always emphasized work for children, but it 
has been for children as prospective adults, rather than for children as 
children, and what work they have done for women has been incidental 
to their plans for a larger community, rather than directed to the 
development of the individual life. To Protestant Missions belongs 
the honor of recognizing the needs of both women and children, and of 
taking steps to meet those needs. 

It is not necessary here to dwell upon the nature of those needs on 
the field: degradation of women, the cruelty practiced upon children; 
infanticide, child marriage, temple service, unlimited divorce; these 
have become familiar to all. So also the practical impossibility for 
men, of reaching them in the zenana or harem, or even in the more 
open life of China and Africa. It was apparent from the first that 
some new method must be found. David Abeel voiced the query of 
heathen women as they caught glimpses of a new hope, “Are there 
no female men who can come to teach us?” The new method ap- 
peared, but slowly. 

In the early stages of mission work, the “emancipation of woman” 
was only beginning. They could read about what was being done; 
they could pray; they could give money; they could “hold the 
ropes.” They could marry missionaries and share with their hus- 
bands the unknown dangers of far-off places, giving them help and 
sympathy and the home life which the men so sorely needed to make 
their work effective; they could reach some women and children, but 
in a limited way, and send back home the messages that stirred 
hearts, reinforced by the appeals of the men who felt their own help- 
lessness in face of the situation confronting them. 

In the home land the women began to gather in groups for reading 
and praying and giving; these groups grew larger and were organized, 
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but it was not until after a full half century of skirmishing, during 
which a new generation, trained by their missionary mothers, had 
come upon the stage, that the main body of the woman’s “missionary 
army” began its organized campaign for oppressed women and chil- 
dren in non-Christian lands. Still the attitude of men toward the 
active participation of women, especially single women, in the work 
on the field, remained much the same as in the days of Carey and 
Ryland. They were ‘‘slow of heart” to believe; but even as Divine 
wisdom was manifest.in the broader development of missionary work 
itself, so the Divine Spirit was an impelling power upon the women, 
forcing them to take up their God-given share in giving His Gospel to 
those whom He had given them a peculiar fitness to help. At a 
missionary conference at Liverpool in 1860, not a woman’s name ap- 
peared. Though the keenly felt need of woman’s influence in missions 
was mentioned again and again, the only solution that apparently 
occurred to the men was ‘‘the conversion of suitable female natives, 
who should go from house to house among their own people.” The 
question as to who was to convert those females was answered the 
next year by the formation of the Woman’s Union Missionary Society. 
Then came the tide, and by 1890 there were more than sixty woman’s 
societies organized and at work. Still the men held back. They had 
not yet caught the vision. At Mildmay Conference in 1878 only two 
women appeared as delegates, though one entire evening was given 
to the subject of Female Education in the East, with several women 
(wives of missionaries) speaking. Ten years later at the London 
Conference of 1888, there were 400 women delegates, and two sessions 
were given to woman’s work; while at the Ecumenical Conference 


of 1900, in New York City, with which the century closed, women _ 


stood shoulder to shoulder with men in the work of the Conference. 
There were more than 1,300 delegates, who had ten sectional and 
two mass meetings in Carnegie Hall. 

Meanwhile their representatives on the field had grown in number 
until there were 3,181 unmarried women missionaries and 199 women 
physicians. In all this, in the home land and on the field, the moving 
impulse was a womanhood not merely saved, but purified; of a 
childhood instinct with life. Its look was toward the future, not the 
past. Nowhere is this characteristic more evident than in the series 


~ 
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of study books, initiated by a group of women in that same Ecumeni- 
cal Conference, which has expanded until it now embraces every de- 
partment of missionary activity, every phase of missionary life, 
whether conducted by women or by men. Perhaps more than any 
other one agency it has served to focus attention on the possibilities 
_of human life, when dominated by the Divine. 

Another result of the changed emphasis in the conception of the 
purpose of missions is seen in the remarkable development of Hdu- 
cation as a department of mission work. The early missionaries all 
realized the’ importance of providing the Bible in the language of 
the people, and of furnishing so much of education as should enable 
each convert to read it for himself. There was also some advanced 
work for the purpose of training leaders, teachers, and preachers, 
but beyond this few, if any, went. There was a very general feeling 
that education beyond the sphere of the daily life of the community 
was liable to do more harm than good, as unfitting people, especially 
young people, to live among their associates. Little by little, how- 
ever, there came the conception of an education that should develop 
all there was in the man. It became apparent that the material on 
which they were working was in no respect inferior to that in the 
home land; might even be superior to much that in America, Eng- 
land, Europe, had been, regarded as well worthy of the best that 
university, as well as common school, could afford. Now the com- 
mon school grew into the academy, the academy into a college, and 
the college became in fact, if not always in name, a university. 

The president of a well-known mission college pointed with pride 


International College, Smyrna 
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to the fact that no English was taught in that institution—he was 
not going to have the immature native mind opened to Western 
ideas with all their dangers! Only a few years more, and English 
was taught in every department of that college. Why? He had 
caught the vision of what those minds were capable of, and felt that 
to deprive them of the best that modern scholarship could give’ was 
to defraud them of their birthright. Undoubtedly the results have 
not been in every \individual case the best that could be desired; 
neither have they in-other lands; but no one thinks of lessening the 
requirements and the curriculum of Harvard or Yale, of Radcliffe 
or Wellesley, because some students go wrong. 

Another thing operated on the same line. Missionaries had not 
been at work long among Hindus, Mohammedans, Buddhists, before 
they began to realize that Christianity was meeting foes worthy 
of its steel. There have been two extremes in the judgment passed 
on the Oriental religions: one has been to declare them so _beauti- 
ful, so high minded, that Christianity was not needed; the other 
to emphasize their degrading influence upon life so forcibly as prac- 
tically to deny them any value whatever. If Christianity was to 
conquer these faiths, it must show that it could reach greater heights 
of truth, must falter before no depth of misery. No Brahman must 
be too exalted; no pariah too degraded. The only way to meet 
both was to develop a type of character that the one must respect 
and the other must realize was not beyond his reach. It was of no 
avail to decry the Vedas, or to minimize the sacrifice of Gautama. 
It did not always suffice even to show the beauty of the Gospels or 
the glory of the Messiah; but when there developed within the 
earthly Hindu the Christ life, in its keenness of intellectual power 
as well as in its human sympathy, the argument was irresistible. 
To secure that, however, required training. It was necessary to 
make the most of every possibility in the individual soul, and grad- 
ually that came to be recognized as the great thing to be sought. 
Men forgot the past in the glory of the future. Death was crowded 
out by life. 

Closely connected with this was a change in the type of missionary. ° 
For a.long time it was thought that spiritual power was the only 
thing to be considered. Good health, a fair facility in language 
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study, were important but not particularly essential. But as the 
work developed it became apparent that spiritual power needs 
intellectual, moral, and even physical power for its expression. 
Because sometimes a giant mind and a colossal soul are held within 
a puny body, it does not follow that that should be the rule. It is, 
after all, personality that counts most.. The very conception of 
Jesus Christ as a man has changed, as men have come to under- 
stand the ideal He had for men. To-day the man or woman who 
applies for appointment to the foreign field must pass tests that 


Vir, WOS 


American Board Hospital, Madura 


Built with money contributed by Hindus. Under care of Dr. Frank 
Van Allen. : 


were unheard of half a century ago, and the reason is that as they 
are going forth to give Jife, and all that life can give, they need it 
therefore more abundantly. pees 

One might go on through every department of mission enterprise— 
medical missions, industrial work, social, civil, even political, local, 
national and international betterment—and point out how this 
change in emphasis has permeated all, and transfused them with a 
new spirit. Medical missions save the body as Jesus Christ saved 
it, that it may be fit for service; industrial missions train hand and 
foot, eye and ear, body and brain, in the use of material things that 
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through that use the spiritual may be developed; social service 
becomes the mutual fellowship of the members of the Body of Christ; 
national and racial jealousies melt in the furnace fire of a Divine 
passion to bring men back into the image of God. Foreign missions 
have taught the Christian Church pretty much all it knows about 
church unity, and the foremost advocates of world peace are those 
who have gone deepest into the spirit, and risen highest towards the 
ideals, of world missions. 


Signs of the Times in Japan 
By Adelaide Daughaday, Sapporo 


E people of Hokkaido have special cause for Thanksgiving 

as we have been having a blessed revival. Kimura San, 

“the Billy Sunday of Japan,’ Pastor Miyagawa of Osaka 

(who came to help us observe the twentieth anniversary of our Sap- 

poro church), and Mr. Kanamori of ‘Tokyo have been greatly used 

by God in Sapporo this summer. The churches have been quickened, 

and there has been a great ingathering of non-Christians; 1,200 

decisions have been made in Sapporo alone, 400 of these expressing 
a desire to unite with us. 

You know Mr. Kanamori’s history, do you not? A member of 
the famous Kumamoto Band at the Doshisha, later a Kumiai pastor 
at Okayama, but afterward alienated from the church and cold in 
faith because of the study of Higher Criticism, for twenty years a 
government official during which time he never entered a church, 
then returning to Christian faith and service with a zeal that sweeps 
everything before it. Like Peter, he denied his Lord, and like Peter, 
he could not forgive himself, so‘entered the fray in the hardest, 
neediest field—the Salvation Army—to work in the slums of Tokyo. 
But with his scholarly attainments and eloquence the churches are 
constantly soliciting his services, so he had just returned from a 
campaign on the Pacific coast of America, and his present one extends 
from Hokkaido to Sendai and will last until the end of the year. He, 
is pre-eminently a man “mighty in the Scriptures,” and in prayer, 
and this must be the secret of his wonderful power. 
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I am rejoicing because a number of my own pupils in Sapporo and 
in Kotoni have signed papers expressing their determination to lead 
the Christian life. It is expected that about 70 will unite with our 
church next Sunday. My Bible woman and I have four weekly 
Sunday schools, besides women’s meetings, work for men students, 
hospital and house visiting, and trips to other cities. 

Another thing that fills us with gladness is that the anti-vice 
crusade in Japan goes steadily on. The storm center is Osaka, but 
the whole Empire is being moved. This is not solely a Christian 
movement, for some leading officials, business men, and newspapers 
not connected with the churches are doing yeoman service in this 
fight. In the spring the licensed quarters of Osaka bought land in 
the suburbs, and with the consent of the governor proceeded to make 
plans for a much larger and finer district, and in the vicinity of 
several schools and public playgrounds. This menace to the young 
life of the city roused Christians and many non-Christians, so a 
battle royal is going on still. The buyers of the different lots have 
not yet begun to build, owing to the strong opposition. Purity 
literature is sown broadcast, public meetings are held in large cities, 
and officials are being almost overwhelmed by letters of protest. 

The immediate outcome has been an aroused sense of shame in 
regard to the flagrancy of the social evil in Japan. Formerly in large 
cities the fine buildings were pointed out to tourists with pride of 
civic ornaments, and all classes—even Christians—would throng 
the streets to witness a geisha parade. This is still done, but there is 
an awakened sentiment against it. A famous Japanese actress was 
recently about to escort a troupe of geisha to America to exhibit 
them in procession there, but the strong opposition of Christians, 
the Purity Society, the Salvation Army and others prevented 
their sailing. “This would advertise Japanese immorality to the 
world,” said one newspaper. 

Thoughtful Japanese are much troubled because of the deteriora- 
tion of character of young people. A convention of teachers of 
ethics from many cities met in Tokyu in the summer to discuss the 
question, ‘‘ How shall we improve the character of the student class?:’ 
After many days’ deliberation their only conclusion was, ‘We must 
more earnestly teach the youth of Japan that they do not belong to 
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themselves, but exist only for the good of the State, therefore they must 
bend all their energies to becoming good subjects of the Emperor.”’ 
This looks like a recrudescence of Emperor Worship. 

Our Christians are among the finest patriots in the nation—the 
churches teach patriotism along with Christianity. This month 
there was a large gathering of thousands of Sunday school children 
in a Tokyo part; the children carried flags representing the different 
schools. A hymn in which all participated was sung, the Bible was 
read, a short prayer ‘service conducted, and two short speeches were 
made. After the benediction the children walked in procession to 
the palace grounds, sang a Christian chorus, the national anthem, 
and after a prayer gave three rousing banzais for the Emperor. 


A Festival of Japanese Kindergarten Children 


“J count no time,” the Shepherd gently saiv, 

“As thou vost count and bind 
Che days in weeks, the weeks in months: mp counting 
Js just—until J find.” 


Our Field Correspondents 


Miss Mary E. Kinney writes from Port Said :— 


It seems almost too good to be true that after so many months of 
planning and anticipation I am really here at Port Said. I am more 
and more thankful every day that you gave me the privilege of 
coming to the help of these people who need us so much. The great- 
ness of the task we have set ourselves grows upon us each day, but it 
is splendid to have something to do that calls for the utmost in us, is 
it not? 

It is now over a week since we arrived. We hada very pleasant trip 
on the Mediterranean and were blissfully unconscious of being chased 
by a submarine one day. The Lord kept us in safety, and we must 
believe that we have been “‘saved to serve.”’ Miss Putney came down 
to the boat to meet us and it seemed good to see her. She certainly 
gave us a royal welcome and a few days later Mr. Trowbridge came 
down from Cairo and added to it. The most immediate need at the 
Camp was for Mrs. Sewny, and as there was only one room at Camp 
ready she went right down there, and I am staying in Port Said with 
some friends of Miss Putney’s until my room shall be ready. I hope 
I may get permanently settled this week, but in the mean time I am 
going back and forth each day on a tug which carries the workers to 
and fro. It is very pleasant to have this trip on the Canal each day, 
but I am anxious to stay at Camp because so much more can be done 
if one is there all the time. 

My work is to take charge of the crochet department, which em- 
ploys over 200 women and girls.. It is going to be a great opportunity 
to get into the hearts of the people, 1 am sure. At present I have 
considerable difficulty speaking to them because their dialect is such 
a mixture of Armenian, Turkish, and Arabic, but I find they under- 
stand me better than I do them and the young people nearly all know 
Armenian. It is pathetic to see how pleased they are that I know Ar- 
menian rather than Turkish. It is quite unfortunate that the English 
people working here under the Government cannot talk to them, be- 
cause they need love and sympathy so much. They have evidently 
‘been an independent people—industrious and thrifty—but without 
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Delivery of Bread, Port Said Camp 


education, just simple mountain people. The life here is an unnatural 
one, of course, and it is hard to live from five to ten in a tent—often 
several families together. The first feeling of exaltation, too, has 
passed somewhat, of course, and the monotony of the desert gets on 
their nerves. We need much patience and wisdom and abounding 
love. I pray God I may have the love that bwildeth up. 

I am very fortunate in being with some friends of Miss Putney’s 
here—two Swedish ladies who have a school for Moslem girls. They 
are doing a remarkable work among the Arabs here and their school 
is Christian through and through. They are dear ladies both, and I 
feel it has been a special blessing to me to be here before I really went 
to Camp to stay. The sweet faith of these women and the deep 
spirituality of their lives have been a wonderful source of strength 
to me. 


Mrs. Lillian Cole Sewny adds :— 

I am pretty well started in the work now and enjoy it. I have a 
number of duties. One of them is to visit the Camp, something) like , 
district nursing. I help in the diet kitchen, where we give extra food 
to between five and six hundred people, delicate people, women and 
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little children. Then I help by giving out clothing to all that need it, 
and I have been asked to start a nursery for children whose mothers 
are sick in the hospital and little children whose mothers are working 
and have no one to look after them during the day. It will be started 
as a day nursery and later may develop into a little orphanage. There 
is a great deal of work to do in all the different departments. I am 
having a splendid opportunity to get acquainted with the people. 
Poor things, how they have suffered in Turkey! Most of them have 
lost several members of their families and most of them are homesick 
for their mountain homes—many of them had never been out of their 
villages until they fled from the Turks. 

The industrial work is very interesting, and they find a good market 
for the articles among the soldiers that come out to visit the Camp, 
especially for the rugs made by hand; the demand is greater than the 
supply. The weather is still pretty hot, but the nights are cool. I 
believe they do not have much winter here. Our rooms are in little 
one-story buildings. There are half a dozen of those and many of 
them have no windows. It seems a queer way to build in such a 
‘warm climate. We live in camping-out style, rather rough but com- 
fortable. We need only the plainest of clothes and those thin. 


Miss Esther B. Fowler of Sholapur, India, writes :— 


Another C. E. Annual Convention is just over, and it was one of the 
most restful gatherings that I have ever attended. One usually 
associates confusion and hustle and bustle with a big crowd of young 
people gathered together for a convention, but this one was especially 
unique in the spirit of calm and quiet which pervaded the whole at- 
mosphere. This was all due to the wonderful leadership and guidance 
of Pandita Ramabai, who entertained the delegates in. the midst of 
her own settlement of over a thousand people. The organization of 
her work is marvelous; she has all kinds of industries going on, be- 
sides her schools, and all is planned and controlled by her, and yet so 
perfectly managed that she can spend nearly her whole time making 
a translation of the Bible from the Hebrew into Marathi. She sits 
outside of her door, at her work, so that at the same time she can ob- 
serve much that is going on, and though so very busy herself, she is 
in touch with all the details of the whole work and knows all her 
people by name, and their peculiar needs. 
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As soon as she finishes the translation of any book of the Bible, it is 
printed on her own printing press. She has already finished the whole 
of the New Testament. And she has printed quantities of Christian 
literature for free distribution in evangelistic work. One is almost ap- 
palled to see all that she is doing and she herself so quiet, with no os- 
tentation or show, but calmly going to and fro as though there was 
no weight of responsibility resting upon her. Some one in an address 
at the convention likened her to the power house of an electric plant. 
Her little room was the power house from which emanated the power 
which was working so wonderfully in every corner of Mukti. The 
power was God Himself, with whom she lived in such close touch that 
He could commit Himself to her in the fullness of His spirit, of power 
and peace. 

She handled the entertaining of the convention of nearly three hun- 
dred delegates so lightly that it seemed to make no impression upon 
her. Yet she was in the midst of it, and guided and controlled all 
the extra work, even to the details. Her printing room was converted 
into a dining room for the Europeans, and any others who wished to 
pay the rupee a day for board; the tables were improvised in her car- 
penter shop, and the tablecloths were the fruits of her own looms. 
A cook and butlers were imported from Poona, and everything was 
carefully planned and executed for the pleasure and comfort of the 
guests. 

For the Indian delegates she not only superintended the cooking 
of all the food, but she was present at every meal and with her own 
hand filled the plates with most generous helpings of delicious food, 
such as some of the delegates had never seen before. It was a great 
pleasure to her to do all of this. One of her co-workers said that she 
seemed happiest when she was doing great things; she does not like to 
do things on a small scale, she loves to feed the multitudes physically 
and spiritually. ; 

The results of having a convention at Pandita Ramabai’s were 
twofold. The convention itself was especially spiritual in its uplifting 
and helpful influences. The theme was, our responsibility for the 
evangelization of India. And then Panditabai and her work were ob- 
ject lessons which were very forceful. 

One of the most beautiful testimonies of this power of een was 
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given by a number of college graduates. They were so impressed 
with what they had seen that they went off into one of the fields, and 
reconsecrated themselves to God, promising Him and themselves that 
they would take Pandita Ramabai for their ideal, and having seen 
what she had accomplished through the power of God, they resolved, 
too, that ‘We can, and we will.”’ 


Miss Daisy D. M. Brown writes from Ponasang, Foochow :— 


You cannot know how much real joy the word of the new house 
brought to me. It was hard to be properly enthusiastic about the 
school when the moving of it was sure to bring up many problems 
unless the one in charge could move at the same time. How I wish 
you could see them to-day. The yard is some crowded, but maybe 
some day we can buy a little more land to the side and make it a little 
more roomy. But the building is grand. I am really very enthu- 
siastic about it. It is so airy and so full of sunshine. Practically 
every room in the building gets sunshine during a part of the day, 
and how the students will enjoy the small bedrooms! The building 
is so arranged that the wind can blow right through it from any direc- 
tion so that the rooms can be kept filled with fresh air, indeed it 
would be rather difficult to keep the fresh air out. The residence is 
coming on very nicely too. The walls are up to the second floor, and 
one can easily distinguish sprouting parlors, studies, dining room, 
etc. The new class this year numbered thirteen, so we have just 
about the same number of students as before. 


Ina letter dated October 4, Miss Brown writes ;— 


Classes started this morning and I am now sitting in my own office 
in the school building contented and happy. I have started off each 
class and now the last ones are in session so I can rest for a few 
minutes until time for chapel. I have just been over the house with 
the contractor suggesting little changes and additions and think 
by next Monday everything will be in order. 

After our summer at Kuliang we came back to attend the Y. W. 
C. A. Conference and went to stay for a week at the Girls’ College 
of the Methodist Episcopal W. F. M. S. This was the only Con- 
ference in China this year and we had just a hundred delegates. 


Board of the Pacific 


President, Mrs. R. B. CHERINGTON Editor, Mrs. E. R. WAGNER 
Headquarters, 417 Market Street, San Francisco 


Girls Who Didn’t and Girls Whe Did 
Told by Mrs. E. C. Cronk 


THE-GIRL-WuH0-WaAS-GOING-TO-JOIN 


Once upon a time.there was a Girl-Who-Was-Going-To-Join the 
missionary society. 

‘“‘Just as soon as I have a little more time I am certainly going to 
join,” she said when she came to the congregation as a bride. “You 
see, I am so: fearfully busy now getting started to housekeeping I 
couldn’t possibly undertake anything else.” - 

Two years later she said, ‘“‘Yes, indeed, I am going to join the 
missionary society. I know I shall enjoy it, and just as soon as 
baby is older I shall have a better opportunity.” 

Five years later she was still going to join. ‘‘It’s simply impossible 
for a woman with two children to think of going to missionary meet- 
ings, but you can certainly count on it that I am going to join a 
little later,” she said. 

Ten years sped on. The dawning of the day when she would 
have more time seemed ever just ahead. ‘Really, though,” she 
said, “the older my children get, the more of my time they require; 
but, now certainly they will soon be able to look after themselves, 
and then I am going to’ join the missionary society.” 

Twenty-five years went by. “I am going to live with my 
daughter,” she said to the two Membership Committee visitors, 
‘“‘and now I am going to join the missionary society’’—the committee 
beamed—‘‘as soon,” added The-Woman-Who-Was-Going-To-Join, 
“‘as I get her started to housekeeping.”’ 

Then the Membership Committee went home in despair. The 
phrases “Going to join,’ and “Just as soon”? had become as the 
tolling of a bell. 

“Tf she would argue against missions I could answer her,” said one. ' 

“Tf she would object. to our business management I could prove 
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the efficiency of our administration,’ responded the other. ‘But 
that ever elusive time when she is ‘going to’ join, will still be just 
ahead unto the second and third generation of her children’s chil- 
dren.” 

And it is. She is still “going to join.” 


THE-GIRL-WHo-DiD 


The committee had called upon so many girls who didn’t join 
that they were almost overcome by the enthusiasm of the Girl-Who- 
Did. 

“T am sure I should just love to work in the Missionary Society,” 
she said. ‘‘I have been wishing lately that I could do something 
worth while, but I really didn’t know you wanted the girls in the 
missionary society.” 

“Indeed we do,” said one of the visitors. “I wish we could get 
all of the young women to understand that our society is not ‘The 
Old Woman’s Missionary Society.’”’ 

The girl laughed. ‘Really you know that is the sort of subcon- 
scious feeling I have had about it, but I certainly will join if you 
will let me, and I think I can get some of the other girls to come in. 
' How would you like me to get up a chorus of girls to lead the music 
for a while? You know girls just have to have something to do to 
keep them interested.” 

“We have not been able to get any of them to do anything,” 
meekly suggested one of the committee. 

“Oh, but they will,” said the girl earnestly, ““when you can once 
get hold of them.” ; 

“JT am sure you are going to help us to get hold of them,” said one 
of the committee. 

“Indeed, I will,” said the girl, energetically. And she did. At 
the next meeting she and two of her friends joined the society. A 
month later a chorus of twelve voices led the singing with refreshing 
heartiness. 

The-Girl-Who-Did was jubilant. Her joy grew as she arranged 
several groups for mission study. It expanded when a number of 
_ members of the society joined her in a camp at a summer school of 

missions, and the girls declared they had had “‘the time of their 
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lives,” while their gray-haired chaperones voiced the same sentiment 
in language no less enthusiastic. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you asked me to join the missionary society, and 
I’m so glad I joined,” said the Girl-Who-Did. 


TuHe-Girit-WuH0-Was-Too-YouNG 

Once upon a time there was a Girl-Who-Was-Too-Young. That 
is, she thought she. was too young. She was just twenty-one, but 
she had come back home from college with several diplomas and 
two or three medals. ‘What a help she will be to us in the mission- 
ary society,” said the Chairman of the Membership Committee. 
“They have a splendid Missionary Society in that college and up-to- 
‘date Mission Study Classes, so you know we can count on her for 
lots of new ideas.” : 

“You don’t mean you want me to join the Woman’s Missionary 
Society!” said the girl in amazement. ‘‘Why, I thought that was 
for the old—I mean the married women.” 

“Oh, not exclusively,’ said the Chairman of the Membership 
Committee, smiling. ‘‘We need some young life in the society to 
keep us older women from getting into a terrible rut. If more of 
you girls came, it would add so much enthusiasm.” ; 

“Oh, of course, I am going to join when I get a little older,” an- 
swered the girl, “but I am too young yet for that sort of thing. 
None of the other girls I know belong, and I should feel terribly out 
of place.” 

“We thought,” suggested the Chairman, hopefully, “that you 
would bring us so many good ideas from the college Missionary So- 
ciety and Mission Study Class.” 

_“T believe they did have something on that order at school,” said 
the girl, “but really I never had time for it.” She felt a trifle an- 
noyed at the shadow of disappointment that passed over the face 
of the older woman and added, “ You know girls will be girls, and I 
don’t think we ought to be expected to take up such work while we 
are so young. There is plenty of time for that later on.” 

So the Girl-Who-Was-Too-Young turned aside from the oppor- 
tunity that was offered to her of linking her young life to the great 
work for which her Master had given His, and spent the glorious 
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enthusiasm of her youth on things trifling and of little worth, all 
because she thought she was too young—when she wasn’t. 


THE-GIrRL-WuHo-CHANGED-HER-MIND 


She had been brought up on a diet of ‘‘There are plenty of heathen 
right here at home” and “The Church is always after money,”’ so, 
very naturally, her interest had never traveled as far as a mission 
point, home or foreign. She entertained the committee on their 
first call by telling them that ‘‘The religions of the heathen people 
are those best suited to their particular temperament and needs,” 
and talked quite a bit about the extravagance of the Home Mission 
Board in buying lots and building churches, and the wastefulness of 
the Foreign Mission administration. 

As a triumphant climax she told about a tourist friend who said 
the missionaries lived in elegant homes with a retinue of servants at 
their call. 

She never would have changed her mind if she had not joined a 
Mission Study Class, and she never would have joined the Mission 
Study Class if it had not met in the apartment next to hers, with her 
best friend. 

She was an active member of a woman’s club and she had become 
intensely interested in the study of the new text-book. 

“Why, I had no idea the missionary society was doing anything 
like this. J had a vague impression that they only had suppers to 
raise money and divisions as to what to do with it,” she said after 
the second meeting. When it came to the discussion of the better- 
_ ment of conditions surrounding child life in America, she contributed 

much information. When the study took up conditions in non- 
Christian lands, she listened critically. At the third meeting a 
missionary doctor from India was present. There was no escaping 
the earnest, awful truth of her words. The flimsy arguments against 
‘the need of foreign missions crumpled and withered before the burn- 
ing eloquence of her earnestness. 

The Woman-Who-Changed-Her-Mind did not believe in doing 
things by halves, so she sent for the Membership Committee. 
“Please come to call on me again and ask me once more to join the 
missionary society. I have changed my mind.”—Keprinted by per- 
mission of Lutheran Woman’s Board. 


The Wider View 


Over 2,000 new schools have been opened in Mexico since the 
triumph of the Constitutional cause. This is equivalent in two 
short years to one school for every pupil reported by the Spanish 
viceroy after two centuries of Spanish domination. Of the 15,000,000 
people in this field to-day probably not twenty per cent of them 
could give any intelligent definition of Christianity. The Roman 
Catholic Church, dominant for 400 years, has kept from' the people 
the Bible, liberal education, and a true knowledge of the living 
Christ. 

A Roman Catholic writer in the New York Times says: “I am a 
good Catholic, but hike many other American Catholics, when J am 
in Peru or Brazil, I am ashamed to call myself a Catholic. The 
immorality and superstition that are mixed up with thé religion of 
the Holy Church are shocking and startlingsto an American.” One 
of the greatest factors for peace is the fact that the towns springing 
up in the lower Rio Grande Valley, north of the Mexican border, 
are proving the value of pioneer missionary work. 

There is a vast undeveloped region in South America where are 
to be found several millions of souls in a semi-civilized state. Their 
religion is a strange mixture of paganism and perverted traditions 
of Roman Catholicism. They have never had the Bible and know 
nothing of the truth of Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world. 
Racially they are a mixture of Portuguese or Spanish with Indian 
and many times African descent. There are at least 13,000,000 
souls in the unoccupied field of South America who must be reached 
in any effort to carry the Gospel to all the non-Christian world. 

Hon. T. Tanaka, the Japanese chargé d’affaires at Washington, 
gives this testimony: “I believe that in Japan freedom of conscience 
obtains more than in any other country; but religions will become 
the integral part of a nation only when they are thoroughly accli- 
matized. Christianity is contributing an enormous benefit to Japan 
in the line of women’s education of philanthropic works, which would 
never have attained their present magnitude and development but 
for the guiding hand of foreign missionaries.” 
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In view of the fact that half a century ago death was the penalty 
of those who became Christians this testimony of Count Okuma, 
the recent prime minister of Japan, is significant. He says: ‘“Al- 
though Christianity has enrolled less than 200,000 believers, yet 
the indirect influence of Christianity has poured into every realm 
of Japanese life. Concerning the future it is my own conviction 
that no practical solution of many pressing problems is in sight 
apart from Christianity.” 


The cost of the war at the present time is at the rate of over one 
hundred million daily, or $35,500,000,000 a year. The total cost of 
foreign missionary work is about one-thousandth part of this, or 
$30,000,000 a year. All Christian work at home and abroad for 
one year would not exceed the cost of the war for ten days. 


The latest report from the China Inland Mission workers says 
that the political situation in the provinces generally has consider- 
ably improved since Li Yuan Meng succeeded to the presidency. 
One sad result, however, of the temporary loss of control by the 
Central Government is that in several districts which were previ- 
ously regarded as free from the opium curse, the poppy has again 
been extensively planted, and the officials have encouraged its cul- 
tivation. 


The Oriental Missionary Society is placing a portion of the Bible 
or a tract in every house in Japan. During six weeks thirteen native 
and two foreign workers covered the entire Sanuki Province, dis- 
tributing 128,000 tracts and portions of the Bible. Every worker 
averaged 300 homes a day. 


A Korean writing of his impression of America says: ‘In the 
home land we used to attend a full prayer meeting with as many 
people present as there were on Sunday, but here in America just a 
handful of faithful few turned out for this mid-week service.’ 

(Ey Ty Ke, 


Encircling 
the Earth 


at Noontide 


AROUND THE COUNCIL TABLE WITH OUR PRESIDENT | 


A Prayer for the Jubilee Year 


Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us: and establish Thou the work of 
our hands, yea, the work of our hands establish Thou it. 


O Lord, our God, Thy works are full of beauty, and praise Thee on 
every hand. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
showeth knowledge of Thy taste for things orderly and lovely. 

Thine own nature is full of the beauty of righteousness, wisdom, 
and love. In Jesus Christ our Saviour we behold the wonders of Thy 
gracious lovingkindness and tender mercies. 

We long to be more like Thee. When we approach other people 
and try to win them to the cause we love, O grant us the beauty of 


sympathy and tact! May the Divine passion for human beings so 
get hold upon us that we can do no otherwise than persuade women - 


with loving persistence and winning power. 

We confess how far we wander from this high ideal. We catch our- 
selves too often in a mood of criticism, or coldness. We mourn that 
we ever hinder the free passage of Thy grace by such unworthy atti- 
tudes. Forgive us, Lord, and in this year so full of plans and hopes 
for Thy Kingdom, grant us a new beauty, every one, in the inward 
spirit and its outward expression, through Jesus Christ our Master, 
the One altogether lovely and chief among ten thousand. Amen. 

Our Father, we are troubled lest our efforts for Thy Kingdom fail 
to bring results. There is no stamp of permanence we can place upon 
the work of our hands. The stamp is in Thy keeping, Thou alone 
canst use it. 

We think, we feel, we speak, we do—and, alas, sometimes all ap- 
pears to bein vain! Again, we meet the quick response, a new light in 
the eye, a warm appreciation on the lip. Tremblingly, gratefully 


we accept this return from Thee and beseech Thee to establish the * 


impressions thus made. 
(38) 
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May the returns of this year have such a quality of permanence 
about them that they will enter into the web and woof of all the years 
to come. 

When we remember that all power is with Thee and that every 
consecrated life is a usable instrument under Thy control,—then 
indeed joy and content fill our hearts! Distrust takes to wings. A 
calm confidence leads us forward to give the message, to fulfill the 
task. Thanks be unto Thee, our Father, for Thou surely wilt establish 
the work of our hands, yea, the work of our hands, establish Thou it. 
Amen. Melb. "D: 


Dr. Louise C. Purington 


Dr. L. C. Purington who died at her home in Dorchester, Mass., 
October 24, was the dean of the official board of the Suffolk Branch. 
She was the first Secretary of Young People’s Work in the Branch, 
a position which she filled with faithfulness and devotion from 1890 
until 1898. Since then she has been a member of the Board of 
Managers. She was conspicuous as a leader in the temperance 
work afd was the world’s superintendent of Co-operation with Mis- 
sionary Societies in connection with the National W.C.T.U. She 
and her friend, Miss Ella Gilbert Ives, felt deeply the need of linking 
up the causes of missions and temperance and Dr. Purington wrote 
much and fluently on this subject. Although she has been afflicted 
for several years with lessening eyesight, she maintained her deep 
interest in church and missionary activities to the last. 


We have not in our hours of need Whenever man his brother man 
His seamless garments pressed, Upholds in helpfulness, 

Nor felt His tender human hand Whenever strong and tender clasp 
On us in blessing rest: A lonely heart doth bless, 

Yet still in crowded city streets The Christ of God is answering 
The Christ goes forth again A stricken world’s demands 

Wherever touch of human hand And leading back a wandering race 
Bespeaks good will to men. By touch of human hands! 


A. M. K. 


Junior Department 


THE TERCENTENARY AND SUNDAY SCHOOL MISSIONARY 
EFFICIENCY 


That Sunday schools will have an important part to play in reach- 
ing the goals for 1920 which the Tercentenary campaign is setting 
before us is certain. Already there has taken definite shape a scheme 
for harnessing their interest and energy to the fourth of these goals; 
namely, the aim to have our church offerings for missions reach the 
$2,000,000 mark annually. This scheme does not in any way run 
counter to the campaign for foreign missions in the Sunday school, 
in which the American and Woman’s Boards have joined forces; 
rather, our campaign fits in as a part of this bigger scheme in which 
all Boards, home and foreign, join. . . 

The scheme, set forth in a free circular, divides the ten working 
months of the year among the missionary interests of the denomina- 
tion. It asks that the Sunday school send an offering each month 
to the society to which that month has been assigned. It states 
that schools giving two cents per member per month will be con- 
sidered progressive schools; four cents, standard schools; six cents, 
advanced schools; and ten cents, honor schools; and urges each 
school to decide at the beginning of the year to which group it will 
aim to belong. Having decided and sent its decision to headquarters, 
it will receive a chart, worthy in design to be hung beside the Ter- 
centenary chart, on which the months and the societies are listed. 
Beside each society’s name is an empty circle to be filled, in due time, 
by a “payment seal,” showing that the society has received its gift 
from the school. Seals for progressive schools are of one color, for 
standard another, and so on. On the lower part of the chart is a 
space, like that of the pad on a calendar, where each month a sheet 
is to be hung giving facts about the particular society assigned that 
month. 

The societies will also provide leaflets telling about their work, 
stories to be told from the platform, and in some cases concert 
exercises for special days. Schools taking charts will be expected 
to use this educational material as well as to gather the offerings. 
Thus a school will have steadily before it a chart giving its financial 
aim, the society to which it should contribute month by month, and 
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tangible evidence, in the shape of the seals, as to what it has already 
done. Schools reaching their aim for an entire year will be sent a 
Tercentenary pennant and will find their names published in the 
denominational magazines. 

The scheme is not an ephemeral thing, but one which will endure, 
with slight alteration, year after year. Schools are urged to begin 
with January, 1917, but, if the necessary steps cannot be taken by 
that date, they may start at any time. As in the past, the foreign 
Boards have the fall months from September through December. 

Bring your school into line. 


The Tientsin Kindergarten Building :— 


A play was recently given by a group of children in Cambridge, 
Mass., entirely under the leadership of one of their number and at 
her suggestion. A few days later an envelope brought to the Junior 
Secretary’s desk in Boston something over $10, the proceeds of the 
play plus the child’s personal gift, to be used toward the new kinder- 
garten building at Tientsin, China, which the children—Jubilee 
Juniors and any others who wish—are hoping to build this year as 
an extra Jubilee gift. There had also come, a few days before, one 
of the special kindergarten banks, filled to the brim with dimes by 
a Junior Endeavor Society in Hanover, Conn. 

Returns like this, meaning not only money toward the building, 
but real interest and effort on the part of the children, are of untold 
value. Already fifty banks, each capable of holding $4 in dimes, 
have been sent for by individual children or by groups. Several 
hundred more boxes await owners. They are distributed only upon 
application, for each is numbered, registered at the Board Rooms, 
and locked. With each one goes a leaflet entitled “Wanted: a 
Kindergarten,” which tells why the building is needed, why the 
children are supplying it, and how the boxes may be filled. When 
a full box is returned a certificate showing that its owner has taken one 
share in the new building is given as receipt. 

If your boy or girl or neighbor has had no part in this, send for the 
_ leaflet and show it to him or her. Or, if your children of your society 
do not know about it, tell them. You will find it well worth while, 
in what it will mean to the children themselves, aside from the build- 
ing which the $1,200 when gathered will provide for Tientsin. 


Our Book Table 


The Zulu, Yesterday and To-day. By Gertrude R. Hance. Pub- 
lished by Revell Company. Pp. 274. Price, $1.25. 

‘ In these days Africa is quite at the front. The next United Study 
Book is to be on Africa and written by Miss Jean Mackenzie, the 
gifted author of Black Sheep. Two of the chapters of this book appear 
in the Atlantic Monthly for November and December. Dr. Cornelius 
Patton of the American Board is to deliver a course of missionary 
lectures, the subject of the first one being ‘‘The Lure of Africa.” 

Again we have to recommend a most interesting book on this 
fascinating country, this time written by one of our own missionaries 
who spent nearly thirty years among the Zulus. In early life Miss 
Hance gave herself to mission work, but when Africa was proposed 
to her she shrank from going there. However, after beginning work 
among the Zulus her prejudices melted away and she was thankful that 
field was assigned her. 

Miss Hance possesses a picturesque literary style and in describing 
individual Zulus or their customs the presentation is so vivid that 
wherever one opens the book the temptation is to read right on. 
One feels personally acquainted with and interested in the people 
she introduces. 

The chapter on the origin of Huguenot College modeled after 
Mount Holyoke is of great interest. In the early seventies Rev. 
Andrew Murray after reading the life of Mary Lyon was convinced 
that a similar school was needed in South Africa for English and 
Dutch girls. Funds were raised, and two consecrated, capable gradu- 
ates of Mount Holyoke Seminary, as it was then called, were found 
to respond to this call to teach in South Africa. For a number of 
years this African duplicate of the American Mount Holyoke has 
been a college with fine buildings and a staff of thirty or thirty-five 
instructors from America and other countries. Branch schools were 
started in other places, some with teachers from America, but more 
often with graduates from Wellington. One cannot but feel that ° 
Mary Lyon’s heart rejoices to know that the educational work she, 
started for the women of America is being reproduced in the Dark 


Continent. 
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In the introduction it is very truly said: “The author’s great 
purpose is to reveal to us the heart life of the people of Africa, to show 
us what a strong, earnest, sincere man the African is even before the 
light of Christianity shines across his pathway, and to help us to 
know of what he is capable when his life has been touched by that 
revivifying power.” Miss Hance shows us that when the African 
grasps the fact of God and the great salvation through Christ he 
becomes the most earnest, devout, and consistent of Christians. 
The closing chapter is entitled ‘‘Zulu Yesterday and To-day,” and in 
summing up the situation she says: “All parts of the land are open 
to receive civilization and the Christian religion. One does not need 
to pray for open doors; as some one has said, ‘They are off the 
hinges.” We cannot know what changes the great European War may 
make in Africa, but we wait, trusting in the living God for that 
great continent and its people, as we pray that the terrible turmoil, 
now overshadowing the world, may not blind the eyes of Christians, 
in any land, from seeing and remembering how large the need and 
how important the present opportunity is for the enlightenment of 
the Dark Continent.” 


The Missionary Review under new Management. Beginning with 
the October number, 1916, The Missionary Review of the World 
passed into the hands of the new Missionary Review Publishing 
Company of which Dr. Robert E. Speer is President, and Mr. Frank 
L. Brown, Vice-President. The offices are now at 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

The Review was founded in 1878 by Rev. Royal G. Wilder, who had 
just returned from missionary service in India. Ten years later, 
the magazine came under joint editorship of Dr. Arthur T. Pierson 
and Dr. James M. Sherwood, by whom it was greatly enlarged and 
improved. On the death of Dr. Sherwood in 1890, Dr. Pierson 
became editor-in-chief and so continued until his death, twenty-one 
years later. Under his management, The Review became very widely 
known and influential and brought the world field into vision. 

The missionary situation has greatly changed since The Review 
was first established. This is seen in the development of great 
missionary movements such as those among women, students, young 
people and laymen. The study of the Science of Missions has 


made great strides during the last twenty years and missionary 
study classes and text-books have been a new and remarkable growth 
during the same period. When The Review was founded, there were 
only small denominational missionary magazines, while to-day some of 
the missionary organizations publish two or three periodicals, besides 
which there are several scientific and popular quarterlies or monthlies. 
During the life of The Review, the missionary situation has also 
changed in the bringing of closer co-operation among the various 
missionary organizations. The world is now viewed as a whole with 
the purpose of supplying the most needy fields with the Gospel. 
The Review will therefore continue as an interdenominational and 
international magazine, serving the whole missionary cause. In 
view of the present prominence given to united effort, there is clearly 
greater need than ever for such a periodical. Dr. John R. Mott has 
said repeatedly that the service rendered by The Review makes it 
indispensable. This conviction led some of the leaders to unite in 
forming this stock company with a Board of Directors as publishers. 
The editorial management will continue in the hands of Mr. 
Delavan L. Pierson, who has been for twenty-five years connected 
with the magazine and has been the editor-in-chief since the death 
of his father. Extensive improvements are planned, but the general 
purpose and editorial policy of the magazine will remain unchanged. 
Its aim is to give the most important missionary news from all parts 
of the world and all denominations. The Bulletin of the Federation 
of Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions will be merged in The 
Review, beginning with the January number. ‘Subscription, $2.50. 


Pilgrim Deeds and Duties. Published by The Pilgrim Press. 

This Handbook of Congregational History and Outlook has been 
prepared by direction of the Tercentenary Commission and will 
be found helpful in promoting study of the fundamental convictions 
around which Congregationalism centers. The six chapters are: The 
Beginnings of Congregationalism; Development in a New Land; De- 
mocracy in Church and State; Nineteenth Century Expansion; 
Adjustment to Changing Needs; Place and Responsibility of Con- 
gregationalism. 

There are questions at the close of each chapter, and these indicate 
the hope of the Commission that the book may be widely used for 
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consecutive study by Bible classes, Endeavor societies, and other | 
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organizations. 
from Lord Macaulay’s Essay on John Milton his characterization of 
the Puritan. 
statue of The Puritan might have been added to the illustrations 
and also that the portraits of the leaders of our denominations might 
have represented them in the full vigor of middle life instead of show- 
ing the ravages of age as notably in the case of Dr. Storrs. An 
appendix contains the Statement of Faith and Polity adopted 
by the National Council, Kansas City, 1913, and a Tercentenary 


The reader is grateful to the Commission for quoting 


One wishes that an illustration of Dr. Gladden’s bronze 


Program. Ga Hae. 
Woman's Board of Missions 
Receipts October 18 to November 30, 1916 
Miss SARAw Loutsr Day, Treasurer 
DHNOR TL: Friend, 2,250; Friend, 10; | Martha Hubbard, 5; Marlboro, C. E. 


Friend, 5; Friends, 27. 1; Mrs. C. F. 


Soc., 1; Nashua, Miss. Outlook Soc. 


Weeden, in mem. of Mrs. Martha (with prev. contri. to const. L. M 


Gould Bradley, 10, 


ZOU s 21) || Mrs. W. H. Greenleaf), 6; New Castle, 
Ch., 1.49; Newfields, Aux., 2; North 


MAINE | Hampton, Aux., 4.25; Portsmouth, 

Eastern Maine Branch—Mrs. J. Ger- Aux., Th. Off., 40; Rochester, First 

trude Denio, Treas., 347 Hammond Ch., 20, King’s Dau., 10; Salmon 

St., Bangor. Bangor, Hammond St. Falls, Aux. and Miss Sarah Norcross’ 

Ch., Winona Camp Fire Girls, 1; | 5. 5. Cl, 13; Sullivan, Ch., Ladies, 3; 

Bucksport, Ladies’ Benev. Soc., 5; | Swanzey, Ch., 5; Walpole Aux., 3.50; 

Calais, Mrs. George H. Eaton, 25; | Warner, Aux., Mrs. Mary Banks, 6, 

Orland, Ch., Misses H. T. and S. E. Suse 4; West Concord, Aux., 7.50; 

Buck, 15; Orono, Jr. C. E. Soc., 2, 48 00 | West. Lebanon, Aux., 23) 63; W ilton, 
Western Maine Branch—Miss Annie F. Aux., 21.60, 374 81 

Bailey, Treas., 132 Chadwick St., aa 

Portland. Int. Harriet E. Douglass | Total, 384 S81 

Mem. Fund, 25.67; Off. at Cumber- 

land North Assoc. Meet., 5; Bridgton, | 

Aux., 13.45, C. E. Soc., 10; Bridgton, y VERMONT 

North, S. S., 50 cts.; Denmark, C. E. Vermont Branch.—Miss May E. Manley 

5oc., 1.50; Fryeburg, C. E. Soc., 2; 5 Treas., Pittsford. Bellows Falls, Ch., 

Kennebunk, Aux., 7.50; Portland, 23.50; Brattleboro, Aux. (Th. i 

Annie A, Gould Tent, Dau. of Vet., | 39), 54.02; Burlington, College St. 

46, State St. Ch., Aux., 86.06; Port- Ch., Aux., Th. Off., °O7, 60; Castleton, 

land, South, North’ Ch., Aux., 10, Jr. Aux., 32; Craftsbury, North, Aux., 

Soc., 2 Waterville, Aux., 40; West- | 5.70; Dorset, Aux., 12; Hardwick, 

brook, Aux., 18.15; Wilton, Opportu- | East, Aux., Th. Off., 8.35; Hartford, 


nity Cl., 5; Woodfords, Aux., 25.02, 


Aux. (Th. Off., 13.75), 31.59; Jeffer- 


So's. 140, Y. L. Annex, 5, 304 25 | sonville, Aux., Th. Off. (25 of wh. to 
const. L. M. Mrs. G. D. Lease), 28.10; 

Total, 352 25 | Jericho Corners, Aux. (Th. Off., 7.57), 

| 15.57; Newport, S. 8. C. Tey 15; 

Norwich, Aix he Off, 12.15; Or- 

NEW HAMPSHIRE well, Aux. (prev. contri. const. L. M.’s 

J. ees 10 00 | Mrs. C. M. Cook, Mrs. C. L. Munger); 
New Hampshire Branch—Mrs. W. L. | Peru, Aux., 11.25; Pittsford, Aux., 
Fickett, Treas., 120 North State St., 2.05, 'S..'S., 5.27; Post. Mills, Aux., 
Concord. Concord, Miss Annie A. | 4.75; Richmond, Aux., 20, St. Albans., 
McFarland, 10, South Ghee ATE, | Elemen. S. S., 7.68, C. R., 4.59, M. B., 


Friend, 50; Derry, Central Ch., Aux., 


1.09; St. Johnsbury, South Ch., Aux., 


22.25, ic Ry, 38; Dover, Aux., "97.21: 7.50; Stowe, Aux., 16.26; Thetford, 
Hampstead, Aux., 10; Lebanon, | North, Aux., 9.43; Wallingford, Aux., 
Miss. Soc:, 21; Manchester, First Ch., | Th. Off., 21; Westmore, Aux., 5; 
Aux., 27, Franklin St. Ch., Friends, Weybridge, ‘Aux., 2: Williston, Aux., 


2.38, Mrs. 


David Cross, 25, Miss 5; Woodstock, Aux., 27,8. Ss 5, 420 45 


10; 

Hampshire County Branch.—Miss Harriet 
J. Kneeland, Treas., 8 Paradise Road, 
Northampton. Amherst, North, C. 
E. Soc., 4; Amherst, South, Aux., 30; 
Cummington, Village Ch., 8; East- 
hampton, First Ch., Aux., 50, Dau. 


Ladies’ Aid ae s Boston, Friends oF 


through Miss S. it Day, 547, Mrs. 


Sarah B. Capron, 50, Mrs. L. A. - 


Crossett, 100, Meas Joel E. Goldthwait, 
50, Mrs. “John Butler Smith, 575, Mrs. 
Arthur W. Tufts, 100, Central Ch., 
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MASSACHUSETTS of Cov., 10; Hatfield, Aux., 3.50, 
Friend, 500 00 Wide Awakes, 10; Northampton, 
Andover and Woburn Branch—Mrs. Edwards Ch., Aux., 102.83, First Ch. 
Henry A. Smith, Treas., 12 Belmont | C. Ev Sac.; 5; Norwich, Ladies’ Aid 
St., Lowell. Off. at Ann. Meet., | Soc., 5; South Hadley, Aux., 1; West ! 
33.46; Andover, South Ch., Aux., 61; | Cummington, Ch., 2.55; Westhamp- 
Lawrence, South Ch., 6.87, S. S., 3.13; | ton, Aux., 261 88 
North Andover, Aux., 10; North | Madiiates Brow —Mrs. Frederick L. 
Chelmsford, Aux., 5; Winchester, Claflin, Treas., 15 Park St., Marlboro. 
First Ch., Miss. Union, 75, 194 46 Dover, Aux., 15.50; “Framingham, 

Burnstable Association—Miss Carrie FE. Grace Ch., ‘Aux.. 15; Framingham 
Mitchell, Treas., South Dennis. Har- Center, Aux., 23.83: Lincoln, Aux., 
wich, Aux., 10; Hatchville,5; Orleans, 25; Milford, Off. at Ann. Meet., 23.31; 

Aux., 2.50; South Dennis, Aux., 10, 27 50 Saxonville, Edwards Ch., adies, 

Berkshire Branch —Miss Mabel A. Rice, ae Wellesley, Wellesley College, 

Treas., 118 Bradford St., \Pittsfield. WC, <ALL 2b0r West. Medway, 
Friend, 50; Friend, 5; Becket Center, ey 5.50, Jr. LO E. Soc., and Prim. 
Ladies’ Guild, 1; Dalton, Aux., 179.25, Dept., 4.50, 384 14 
Friend, 250; Housatonic, Aux., 24.62; Norfolk and Pilgrim Branch—Mrs. 
Lee, First and Second Auxiliaries, 100; IP avfacte McCully "Treas lie Werrrei 
Lenox, Aux., 32.20; Mount Washing- Ave., Mattapan. Friend, 10; Friend, * 
ton, Aux., 8.70; New Boston, Ch., 3.75; 5; Braintree, Aux., 4; Bridgewater, 
Pittsfield, Second Ch., Aux., 4.03; East, Ch., 10; Brockton, First Ch., 
Sheffield, C. E. Soc., 2; West Stock- Jr. C. E. Soc., 2.05, Porter Ch., Aux. 
bridge, Center Ch., 2; Williamstown, 58.76: Cohasset, Second Ch., 5.04; 
Aux., 5. Less expenses, 7.61, 659 94 Hanson, Aux. 4: ingham, ‘Aux. 

Essex North Branch——Mrs. Leonard (Th. Off., 26.15), 27.15; Marshfield 
Noyes, Treas., 15| Columbus Ave., Hills, Ladies’ Sewing Cir., 10; Ran- 
Haverhill. Haverhill, Riverside Ch., dolph, C. R., 3; Scituate, C. E. Soc., ® 
C. R., 1.55, West Ch.,'S. S., 16.05; 5; Weymouth Heights, Aux., Th. 
Merrimac, First Ch., 11.20, Pilgrim Off., 21, ; 4 165 00 
Ch., Girls’ M. C., 8, 36 SO rg tela —Off. at Ann. Meet., 

Essex South Branch—Mrs. B. L. Spurr, 284.30: 603 30 
Treas., 72 Elm St., West Lynn. Lake- North ae Branch.—Miss Julia S. 
man Scholarship Fund, 25; Friend, 1; Conant, Treas., Littleton Common. 
Beverly, Dane St. Ch., Aux., 70, Ashby “Aux. (Th. Off., 26.45). 36.45: 
Friend, 30, Ivy Leaves M. C., 40, Fitchburz. C. Cc. Ch. .S. Siena 
Second Ch., Woman’s Union, 18.40, CE Soe and Wierd eats Greta 
Miss. Study Cl., 2, Norbecheup Camp CE) Soc’, 2: Littlefons Ages ounce 
Fire, 5, Washington St. Ch., Aux., M. H. Kimball, 50 cts., eae 146 95 
69.56; Cliftondale, Aux., 17.50; Dan- © Old Colon ee: > Nine elem 
vers, First Ch., Aux., 8.25, Maple St. Lothrop, sf ees 3320 North Main ~ 
ace ts, eet Rea oue aae St. Fall River. North Attleboro, 

Aux. (25 of. wh. to const. L. M. Mrs. | Bist Ch. ‘ 7 50 
Samuel L. Story), 82.50; Gloucester, . 1 Tab le Ch. $.§ D 00 
Trinity Ch., Aux., 20; Hamilton, | Salem.—Tabernacle Ch., S.S., Jr. Dept., 5 
Aux., 6.78; Lynn, Central Ch., Aux. South Hadley. —Mrs. H. C. York, 1, Mt.” _ 
(Len. Off., 1.97), 23,97; First. Ch., Holyoke College, Y. W. C. A., 44, 45 00 
72.80; Lynn, North (to const. L. M. Springfield Branch—Mrs. Mary H. 

Mrs. Lizzie Robbins),. 25; Lynnfield Mitchell, Treas., 1078 Worthington 
Center, 13.50; Manchester, Aux., 40; St., Springfield. Chicopee, First Ch., 

Salem, Crombie St. Ch., Aux., 60, 3, Third Ch., Aux. (prev. contri. const. 

South Ch., Aux., 10, Tabernacle Ch., L. M. Mrs. John Burgess); Holyoke, 

Aux., 180.67, C. R., 10; Saugus, Aux., | Grace Ch., Ladies’ Aid Soc., 10; 4 
5.50; Saugus Center, Aux., 3.80; } Mitteneague, C. R., 5; Palmer, First 
Swampscott, Aux., 65.05; Topsfield, | Ch., Friend, 2; Springfield, First Ch., 

Aux., 43.50, 951 28 | Girls’ Miss. Club,’ 10; Three Rivers, 

Franklin County Branch—Miss J. Kate | Union Ch., 4.40; Westfield, Second 
Oakman, Treas., 473 Main St., Green- ; Chi sit. Sewing Cir., 25 cts., 34 65 
field. Buckland, Light Bearers, 5; : Suffolk Branch——Miss Margaret D. 
Conway, Aux., 23; Deerfield, South, Adams, Treas., 1908 Beacon St., 

Aux., 24.95, Prim. S. S., te Erving, | Brookline. Mrs. James R. Jewett, 
Ch., 5.35, Prim. S. S., 1.65; Green. | 25; Allston, Mrs. W. H. Teel, 10, Aux., 
field, Aux., 122; Heath, Aux., 11.50; 50; Arlington Heights, Park Ave. 
Montague, Aux., 11; Northfield, Aux., Ch., 25; Auburndale, Ch., 214.23, 
SLDUS Lr. be ‘ll; Orange, Aux., 19, Aux. (25 of wh. to const. L. M. Mrs. 
Light Bearers, 2; Turners Falls, Ch., W. C. Gordon), ‘ae Belmont, Payson 

300 84} Park Ch. C. Plymouth Cha 
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Aux., 17, Old South Ch., Mrs. S. G. | RHODE ISLAND 

Adams, 25, Aux., 1,000, Union Ch., | Friend, 150 00 

Monday Eve. Miss. Club, 17; Boston, | Rhode Island Branch.——Miss Grace P. 

East, Baker Ch., Aux., Add’! Th. Off., | Chapin, Treas., 150 Meeting St., 

1; Boston, South, Phillips Ch., Y. L. Providence. Int. on Bank Bal., 3.06; 

M. S., 30; Brookline, Miss Phoche P. Mrs. Edward H. Rathbun, 50; Caro- 

Edwards, 50, Harvard Ch., Woman’s lina, Miss Mary L. Tinkham, 5: 

Guild, Sr. For. Miss. Dept., 300, Y. L. Darlington, Ladies’ Union, 5; Kings- 

For. Miss. Dept., 35, Leyden Ch., ton, Aux., 43.92; Pawtucket, Park 

Friends, 25, Aux., 25; Cambridge, Pj. Ch., C. E. Soc., 10; Providence, 

Pilgrim Ch., W. M. S., 29, Young Central Ch.. Ministering Children’s 

Ladies’ Aux., 25; Dedham, Aux., League, 10, Plymouth Ch., Mrs. James 

42.32; Dorchester, Harvard Ch., O. Yatman, 10; Riverpoint, Ladies, 

Woman’s Benev. Soc., 5, Second Ch., 8, Marion Roper Capps, 5, Prim. 

Aux., 101.21, Y. L. Aux., 75; Fox- Dept. S. S:, 2, 141 98 

boro, Bethany Ch, Woman's Union, 6; — 

Hyde Park, Y. L. “Aux. , 49; Medfield, Total, 301 98 

Second Ch, Aux., 5; ‘Newton High- 

lands, Women’s Ch. Aid and Miss. CONNECTICUT 

Soc., 50.55; Newtonville, We Are Tae Ny 250 00 

Seven Travellers, 5; Norw vood, S. S., Eastern Connecticut Branch—Miss Anna 

Prim. and Kinder. Depts., 1. 87: C. Learned, Treas., 255 Hempstead 

Revere, First Ch., 15; Roslindale, St., New London. Danielson, Aux., 

Aux., 57; Roxbury, Mrs. W. 17; Hampton, Ch., 2,. Aux., 10; 

Nichols, 25, Imm.-Walnut Ave. ch Hanover, Jr. C. E. Soc., 6; Killingly, 

For. Dept. (Th. Off., 122.61), 157.61: Second Ch., W. M. S., 5; New Lon- 

Roxbury, West, Aux., Mrs. James don, Mrs. J. N. Harris, 75, First Ch., 

Joy, 100; Anatolia Club, Sr. Section, Aux. (Th. Off., 41.65), 43.25, Second 

13; Somerville, Miss Helen J. San- Ch., Aux., Th. Off., 151.60, Friend, 

born, 10, Winter Hill Ch., Woman’s 25; North Woodstock, Aux., 10; 

Union, For. Dept., 75; Waban, Norwich, Park Ch., Aux. (Th. Off., 

Union Ch., 40.50, peeies Gir:, 10: 22.25), 27.25; Second. Ch., Aur., 

Waverley, Miss. Soc., Wellesley Friend, 5; Stonington, Second Ch., 

Hills, M. B., 4; Mcitians 42, 4,377 29 Aux., Th. Off., 12; Thompson, Aux., 
Swampscolt,—First Gh. Prim. Dept., 6 00 8; Willimantic, Aux., 402 10 
Worcester County Branch—Miss Sara T. Harlford. —Miss Olive hee 10 00 

Southwick, Treas., 144 Pleasant St., Harlford — Branch—Mrs. Sidney W. 

Worcester. Athol, Aux., 30; Auburn, | Clark, Treas., 40 Willard St., Hartford. 

Aux., 5; Boylston Centre, Ladies’ TInt. Clara E. Hillyer Fund, 247.50; 

Benev. Soc., 5; Dudley, "Aux., 5; Int. Julia W. Jewell Fund, 40; Berlin, 

Fisherville, Aux., 10; Gilhbertville, Aux., 85, C. E. Soc., 5; Bristol, Aux. 

Trinitarian Ch.,75, Aux., 15; Grafton, (25 of wh. to const. L. M. Miss E. 

, Arey 10; Lancaster, Aux., 8; Leices- Jennie Peck), 100, Jr. M. B., 2; 

ter, Aux., 50; Leominster, * Aux., Collinsville, Aux. (with prev. contri. to 

1.60;. Northbridge, Aux., 16.35: const. L. M.’s Mrs. Mary Atwater, 

Oxford, Anx., 26.50; Rutland, Aux. Mrs. Jennie B. Elston), 7; Columbia, 

(25 of wh. to const. L. M. Mrs. Olive Aux., 7.10; Enfield, Aux. (Bequest of 

M. Temple), 40; Shrewsbury, Aux., late President, Mrs. King, 50), 75; 

20; Southbridge, Aux., 4.50; Upton, Farmington, O. J. Soc., 2; Hartford, 

‘Aux., 5; Ware, Aux., 40.73: Webster, First Ch., 5, S. S., 29, Immanuel Ch., 

Aux., 15; Westboro, ‘ Aux, ., 30.50; 175; Mt. Vernon Center, Aux. (prev. 

West Boylston, Aux., 12.13; Whitins- contri. const. L. M. Miss Helen J. 

ville, Aux., 350, Extra-Cent-a-Day | Redfield); New Britain, South Ch., 

Band, 12.30; Worcester, Adams Sq. Aux., 25; Plainville, Aux. (prev. contri. 

Ch., Aux., 22, Central Ch., Woman’s const. L. M.’s Miss Harriet E. Pierce, 

' Assoc., 146, Hope Ch., Aux., AD) Seo: Miss Helen M. Pierce); South 

Elemen. Grades, 2 alee View Ch. Windsor, Aux, 15; Suffield, Jubilee 

Aux., 5, Old South Chi Woman’s | Jr. Band, 1; West Hartford, C. R., 2, 822 60 

Assoc., 105, Piedmont Ch’, Woman’s | New Haven Branch.—Miss Edith Wool- 

‘Assoc., 160, Pilgrim Ch., Woman’s | sey, Treas., 250 Church St., New 

Assoc. 127.62, Plymouth (Che. Wom- | Haven. Friend, 100; Friend, 10; 

an’s Assoc., 50, Union Ch. 21.74, Miss Bessie L. Comstock, 10; Miss F. 

Woman’s_ Assoc., 10, South End Scofield, 1; Miss Gertrude B. Whitte- 

Churches Food Sale, 2.75, 1.454 72 more, 200; Bridgeport, South Ch., 

——_— Aux., 67; Cheshire, Aux., 47; Cole- 

Total, 10,167 25 brook, Aux. (25 of wh, to const. L. M. 

; Mrs. Edward Oles), 43.93, C. R., 2.09; 

LEGACIES East Haddam, Aux., 42. 35; Killing: 

Watertown —Ellen M. Bradlee, 300, worth, Aux., 8: Litchfield, C. BE. Soc., 

Sarah F. Bradlee, 200, by Waltes B 5.50; Middlefield, Aux, 25,. C. E. 

Snow, Trustee, 500 00 Soc., 4.03; Monroe, Ch., 3.52; New 
Watertown.—Jennette T. Kimball, add’l, 11 23 Haven, Friend, 25, Humphrey St. 

Ch. Ca R:, 3.50; Newtown, Aux., 
Total, 511 23 26.59; North Haven, Aux., 99; Port. 
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“land, Aux., 13; Ridgefield, Aux., 
9.25; Salisbury, Aux., 63; Saybrook, 
Aux., 20; Stamford, Aux., 42.34; 
Stratford, Miss Alice C. Judson, 5, 
Aux., 30; Washington, Aux., 48.86, 
C. R., 9.76; Watertown, Aux:, 21.50; 
Winsted, Second Ch., Aux., 31.25, 1,007 47 


Total, 2,492 17 


NEW YORK 


New York State Branch—Mrs. F. M. 
Turner, Treas., 646 St. Mark’s Ave., 
Brooklyn. Deansboro, Mrs. Edward 
Peck’s Cl., 11; New York, Mrs. C. E. 
Whittemore, 5; Warsaw, \Woman’s 
Union, 90, 105 00 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 


Philadelphia Branch—Miss Martha N. 
Hooper, Treas., 1475 Columbia Road, 
Washington, D.C. Fla., Orange City, 
Aux., 8; W.J., Bernardsville, Mrs. 
J. W. Clark, 50; East Orange, Mr. 
Brown, 10, Trinity Ch. Aux., Th. 
Off., 85.65; Egg Harbor, Emmanuel | 
Ch., 5; Haworth, Ch. 5; Jersey 
City, Waverley Ch., Aux., 7.50; 
Newark, Mr. C. R. Burnett, 10, Mr. 


W. H. Holmes, 10, Mrs. C. R. Hoag, 
2, Mrs. J. W. Howell, 10, Mrs, 
Franklin Phillips, 5, Mrs. A. V. 
Sangur, 10; Westfield, Mrs. Alex. 
Clark, 100; Pa., Germantown, First 
Ch., Jr. Neesima Guild, 3; Glenolden, 
C. E. Soc., 5; Va., Vanderwerken, 
Aux., 5, Sal 15 


TENNESSEE F 
Nashville—Miss Carrie B. Chamberlin, 5 00 


JAPAN 
Tottort.—Christian Woman’s Soc., 5, 

Rev. and Mrs. H. J. Bennett, 5, 10 00 
Donations, 7,557 10 
Buildings, 7,313 11 
Work of 1917, 1,987 06 
Specials, 17 00 
Legacies, 511 23 


Total, 17,385 50 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY GIFT 


Previously acknowledged, 167,418 54 
Receipts of the month, Foleut 


Total, 174,731 65 


Woman's Board of Missions for the Pacific 


Receipts for November, 1916 


Mrs. W. W. Ferrier, Treasurer, 2716 Hillegass Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 


Northern California Branch—Mrs. A. W. 
Moore, Treas., 415 Pacific Ave., Oak- 
land. Berkeley, North, 19.40, First, 
C. R., 75 cts.; Clayton, 2.50; Fern- 
dale, 10; Lodi, 23; Martinez, 2.21; 
Mills College, 20; Oakland, Plymouth, 
18, First, 149; Pacific Grove, 13.75; 
Palo Alto, 12.50; San Francisco, 
First, 30; Santa Cruz, 75, for Foo- 
chow, 2; ‘Sunnyvale, 4.50; Gift of 
Miss Brewer, 10, 

Southern California Branch.—Miss Emily 
M. Barrett, Treas., 178 Center St., 
Pasadena. Claremont, 74.50, S.-S., 
10; Compton, 5; Glendale, 15; High- 
land, 25; Lemon Grove, 10; Long 
Beach, 50; Los Angeles, First, 158.62, 
Personal gift, 33, Olivet, 15.35, C. R., 4 
1.50, Park, 15, ‘Trinity, 12.50; 
Ontario, 42; Pasadena, First, 50, 
Baracca Class, 7.50, S. S.; 22.27, 
Lake Ave., 50, West Side, Mrs. Atkin- 
son’s Class, 5; Redlands, 50; San 
Diego, First, 25, Logan Heights, 10; 
Sierra Madre, 10; Venice, 5, 


392 61 


702 24 


OREGON 
Oregon Branch—Mrs. A. L. Cake, 


Treas. 421 West Park St., Portland. 


Eugene, 39.80; Hubbard, 15; Port- 
land, First, 26, House Circle, 30.80; 
St. Helms, 2.53; St. Peter’s, 5; Sunny- 
side, 12.70, 

WASHINGTON 


Washington Branch—Miss Estelle Rob- 
erts, Treas., 1211 22d Ave., Seattle. 
Colfax, Individual gift through Miss 
Cole, 25 cts.; Colville, Off. through 
Miss MacLafferty, 6.10; Deer Park, 
Off. through Miss MacLafferty, 57 cts.; 
Kennewick, 25; Lewiston, Ida., Off. 
through Miss Cole, 3.80; Meyers 
Falls, Off. through Miss MacLafferty, 
58 cts.; Seattle, Green Lake, 2, Plym- 
outh, Mustard Seed Society, 20; 
Spokane, Pilgrim S. S., 15, Trent, 3; 
Ida Worley, Off. through Miss Cole, 
2.90; Off. Annual Meeting, 10.20, 89 40 


131 03 


IDAHO | 
Idaho Branch—Mrs. S. N. Travis, 
Treas., Weiser. Weiser, 13; Coll. at 
Conference, 2.25, 15 25 


UTAH 
Utah Branch.—Mrs. Geo. Brown, Treas., 


Sandy. Sandy, 2; Utah Missionary. 
Union, 6, 8 00 


A Popular Handbook of 

Our World- Wide Work: e the Woman’s Board of 
Missions, giving pictures and incidents of its work on the field. 

Especially useful with the Jubilee Series of Programs, and should be 


in the hands of every program committee. Price 25 cents; postpaid 6 
cents additional. 
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. _ Card—Our Deepest Need .01..10 | Here and There Stories for Children, pub- 
lished monthly. Single subscription, 20 
_ Whoso Offereth Praise : 01 .10 cents a year; 10 copies to one address, 
s i $1.25; 25 copies to one address, $2.50; 
ty Father's House Ot 10 100 copies to one address, $8.00. Ad- 
| The Gift of Joy (Story) 03 .25 dress subscriptions to Miss Marion E. 
i Barlow, 704 Congregational House, Bos- 
Postage ton, Mass. 


Thank: Ofering Envelopes ‘Free. 
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Vol. XLVII. October, 1917 No. 10 
Foreword 


N presenting this Jubilee Number of Lire anp LicuT to 
our readers the Editorial Committee is sure that all will 
appreciate the fact that the historical sketch, Looking 

Backward Over Fifty Years, has been written by Miss Frances J. Dyer, 
who was one of the earliest workers in the Rooms of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions and who has first-hand knowledge of those first 
years. Within the limits of such an article obviously much of value 
must be omitted, but in these pages will be found a lifelike presenta- 
tion of the women who laid broad and deep the foundations of the 
Woman’s Board in 1868. 

So far as known Mrs. N. G. Clark, Mrs. John Cummings and Mrs. 
David Scudder are the only charter members now remaining. Mrs. 
S. Brainard Pratt who contributes Some Reminiscences of the First 
Annual Meeting was early associated with the Executive Committee 
where she served so efficiently as Recording Secretary. 

It has not been possible to procure pictures of all whose faces we 
would have been glad to see on these pages, nor to mention all of the 
earlier missionaries. In the November number there will be addi- 
tional historical material. 

An extra edition of this issue has been published and may be ob- 
tained on application to Miss Helen S. Conley, 503 Congregational 
House. Price five cents. 

It should be noted that in 1894 the annual meeting was changed 
from January to November, thus bringing the celebration of the 
Jubilee in November, 1917, rather than in January, 1918, when the 
fifty years would have been actually rounded out, but as two annual 
meetings were held in 1895 this is really the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Board. 
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Looking Backward Over Fifty Years 
THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
By Frances J. Dyer 
A MeMoRABLE INTERVIEW 


HE dramatic story of the haystack prayer meeting at Wil- 
liamstown;. Mass., in 1806, which led to the formation of 
the American Board, had its counterpart, more than half a 
century later, in the origin of the Woman’s Board of Missions. One 
day a woman walking through Pemberton Square, Boston, on her 
way to an appointment made by Dr. N. G. Clark asked another 
woman, a stranger to her, the way to the Missionary House. The two 
entered into conversation and each discovered that the other was 
burdened with a sense that something ought to be done for women 
and children in heathen lands. The one accosted then said, “‘My 
house is near by; won’t you come in and let us pray about it?” 
Fancy such a proposition under similar circumstances nowadays! 
They were the two women whom Dr. Clark was seeking to bring 
together. 

The stranger guest was Mrs. Albert Bowker, who-~became the first 
president of the Woman’s Board, and the hostess was Mrs. Homer 
Bartlett, its first treasurer. What influences have radiated from 
those two groups of kneeling figures—the five young men who took 
refuge from.a thunder storm beneath the historic haystack, and the 
two married women who communed in the quiet of an upper room in 
a luxurious city home! 

The background of the latter scene stretches still farther into the 
distant past, for one of Mrs. Bowker’s remote ancestors had been 
in the habit of rising at midnight, throwing a shawl about her shoul- 
ders and wrestling in prayer that some of her descendants might be 
instrumental in sending the gospel to heathen lands. The petitions 
were seemingly unheeded. Generations came and went and there 
was no sign of an answer. But one night a New England mother, in. 
giving birth to a little daughter, was told that the child’s life must 
be sacrificed in order to save her own. She refused to give her con- 
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sent. Meantime an aunt in an adjoining room was praying that 
both precious lives might be spared, and they were. The child was 
Sarah Lamson, afterward Mrs. Bowker. At last the vision of the 
remote ancestor was beginning to bea reality. “‘If it tarry, wait for 
it, because it will surely come; it will not tarry.” 


THE PRELIMINARY MEETING 


Subsequently Mrs. Bowker sought a further interview with Dr. 
N. G. Clark, Foreign Secretary of the American Board, to whom she 
unfolded her plan for a missionary board composed exclusively of 
women. From a pigeon-hole in his desk he took a pile of letters from 
missionaries already in the field, each making an importunate plea 
that unmarried ‘‘females” be sent out to work among women and 
children. This remarkable breaking down of age-long barriers in the 
Orient, coupled with the fact that several well-educated women at 
home were ready to go to the foreign field if their support could be 
assured, was another indication that the time was ripe for action. 
After months of further conference forty 
devoted women gathered in the Freeman 
Place Chapel of the Old South Church, 
Boston, on January 2, 1868, and formed 
the New England Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, which later became incor- 
porated under the name of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions. The officers elected 
were :— 

President, Mrs. Albert Bowker. Vice 
Presidents, Mrs. R. Anderson, Mrs. N. G. 
Clark, Mrs. S. B. Treat and Mrs. Charles 
Stoddard. Corresponding Secretaries, Mrs. 


Miron Winslow and Mrs. David C. Mrs. Albert Bowker 
. Founder of the Woman’s Board 
Scudder. Recording Secretary, Mrs. J. A. of Missions) 1868 


Copp. Treasurer, Mrs. Homer Bartlett. m 

Only two of these, Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Scudder, are still living. 
The following October the field at home was divided and the 

Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior was formed in Chicago. 
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In 1873 the Woman’s Board for the Pacific was organized. “He 
hath sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat.” 


PREJUDICES OF THE PERIOD 


It required marvelous faith for that little group, untrained in public 
affairs, to undertake the stupendous task of sending the gospel to 
millions of their sisters in non-Christian lands. The measure of their 
faith can be better understood by considering the prejudices of the 
period. Anything that savored of ‘‘woman’s rights,’ which George 
Meredith called ‘‘the most indigestible fact of the century,” was 
obnoxious to nearly everybody. Ministers looked coldly and dis- 
trustfully upon the movement. Their suspicions are shown by the 
pastor who made it a point to be present at the women’s meetings 
because ‘‘no one knew what they would pray for if left alone.” A 
notable exception was found in the venerable Dr. R. S. Storrs of 
Braintree, who sent $75 to constitute three ‘‘female members” of his 
household life members of the new Board. He wrote: “Though few 
days remain to me on earth, may your days be many and your angelic 
ministries to the forlorn daughters of idolatry and superstition carry 
joy up to the courts of God.’ The leaders themselves were not 
wholly free from traditions. One of them writes, giving her im- 
pressions of those early days: ‘“‘With my good old-fashioned training 
that it was wrong for women to speak in meeting, I was a bit scandal- 
ized and felt that it took grit as well as grace in those dear women who 
filled the pulpit. How little I realized then what an arrant sinner I 
should myself become in that line!” 


UNCONSCIOUS PREPARATION 


It seemed a most unpropitious time for women to seek the emanci- 
pation of their sisters across the sea, but the stars in their courses were 
fighting against the forces of opposition. Just before the Civil War 
a great tidal wave of prayer swept into the hearts of American women 
and led to a revival of the old Maternal Associations. Through 
them confidence was gained in conducting public meetings. A union 
society was formed and over 1,000 mothers attended the first annual 
meeting in Park Street Church, Boston. Colleges for women were 
just coming into existence. 
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Then came the war, which did more than any other single agency to 
develop feminine powers of administration and initiative. It marked 
an era in the so-called woman movement. Having learned to feder- 
ate their forces in service for their country, the logical result was 
unity for other ends. Praying bands of women in Ohio began a 
crusade against the liquor evil which ended in the organization of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. The first women’s 
clubs, the Sorosis of New York, and the New England Woman’s 
Club of Boston, started almost simultaneously, with the Woman’s 
Board, the latter having only a few weeks’ priority. No doubt the 
new enterprise felt the stimulus of this general awakening, and it 
was singularly fortunate in the quality of its leadership. 


Mrs. BOWKER AND HER ASSOCIATES 


Sarah Lamson, the little girl whose life seemed to be miraculously 
saved at birth, grew up in a home of affluence in East Boston and 
was sent at the age of fourteen to the Ipswich Female Seminary. 
There she came under the influence of two notable teachers, Zilpah P. 
Grant and Mary Lyon. They saw that the new pupil had good intel- 

lectual capacity, a resolute will, strong imagination, and a peculiar 
power to dominate other minds. They agonized in prayer for her 
soul with the fervor born of the theology of the times, and her con- 
version was a marked experience. 

By a strange blunder, her father received word that his daughter 
was dead and he drove to Ipswich, taking with him the casket for 
her burial. It was a dramatic scene when she met him at the door in 
full health and strength. The thought that the rumor might have 
been true intensified the religious impressions already received. She 
felt that she was a spared monument of mercy for some great work, 
and a remarkable deliverance from accidental death later in life 
deepened this feeling. On her return home she plunged with the 
zeal of a young Crusader into the activities of Maverick Church, of 
which she was one of the ten original members. She visited homes of 
the poor and prayed at the bedside of the dying. She taught a Bible 
class which grew to nearly 100 members. Marriage to Albert Bowker 
and the birth of two daughters only quickened her enthusiasm for 
humanity, and the Civil War set her soul on fire with patriotism. No 
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general on a field of battle marshaled his forces with greater energy 
than she displayed in organizing measures of relief for the soldiers. 
For many years she was president of the Union Maternal Associa- 
tion. Such were some of the training schools in which her mind was 
broadened to grasp the needs of women in lands outside the pale of 
gospel privileges, and which fitted her for the presidency of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions. During the more than twenty years 
of her service as president she never missed a meeting. 

Mrs. Bowker, as an incident narrated by Mrs. N. G. Clark reveals, 
traced the beginning of her knowledge of missionary work to her 
interest in a schoolmate, Mrs. Ballantine, who went as a missionary 
to India. Feeling that she would certainly not live in such a hostile 
land and wishing to be informed of her death, should it occur, Mrs. 
Bowker subscribed for The Missionary Herald, and through this 
medium the missionary cause became to her a vital concern. Great 
is the power of the printed page! 

She and her associates formulated an ideal plan of organization. 
It embodied the principle of federation, then an unheard-of thing in 
women’s societies. Auxiliaries were to be formed in every church 
and twenty of these would constitute a Branch, co-operating with 
the parent Board. The aim was “‘to arouse in every Congregational 
woman and child a living interest in foreign missions.” The Phila- 
delphia Branch was the first to rally its forces with twenty-five aux- 
ilaries; New Haven followed with thirty-nine. To-day there are 
twenty-four of these Branches and one Conference Association hav- 
ing a membership of 47,113, the latest addition this Jubilee year 
being the Southeastern Branch, formed in Tampa, Fla., last April. 

Each of the four vice presidents, Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. Treat, Mrs. 
Clark and Mrs. Stoddard, was the wife of an American Board sec- 
retary, and therefore able to contribute a rich fund of information 
concerning conditions in foreign lands. The two corresponding 
secretaries, Mrs. Winslow and Mrs. Scudder, had served in India 
as wives of missionaries, and the former was skilled in the use of 
pencil and brush for making large missionary maps, which were 
a wonderful help in public assemblies. The recording secretary, 
Mrs. J. A. Copp, a person of unusual ability and charm, was the wife — 
of the pastor of a large and influential church in Chelsea. The — 
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treasurer, Mrs. Bartlett, was the wife of a wealthy manufacturer 
and a woman of great heart and of far vision. With them were 
associated twelve managers prominent in social and religious circles, 
including such well-known names as Mrs. Daniel Safford and Mrs. 
Henry F. Durant. The Board was immediately enlarged by adding 
seven more vice presidents, all except Mrs. Richard Borden of Fall 
River living outside Massachusetts; also another corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. George Gould, and a home secretary, Miss Abbie B. 
Child, a name soon to be known and loved all over the world. It is 
noticeable that she was the only unmarried person in that first official 
family of thirty members. 

They and their constituents were probably the most influential 
and wealthy group of Christian women who, up to that time, ever 
united their forces in a common cause. Such union to-day is too 
commonplace to awaken comment, but then it made a veritable 
sensation. Their service was wholly voluntary, and no salary higher 
than $1,000 has ever been paid by the Board. An incredible 
amount of writing was 
done by those volunteers. 
Long letters from workers 
on the field were  tran- 
scribed by hand, in beau- 
tiful script, and sent broad- 
cast to the auxiliaries. 
The same laborious proc- 
ess was applied to appeals 
and miscellaneous infor- 
mation. A glass stylus 
on carbon paper was the 
only form of duplication, 
and this slow method in- 
sured but a single copy. First Headquarters of Woman’s Board of Missions 
Their office was a little Pemberton Square, 1868-1873 
room in the Missionary 
House in Pemberton Square, kindly furnished free of rent by the 
American Board. 

Of course a magazine was indispensable and the initial number of 
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a modest quarterly called Life and Light for Heathen Women appeared 
in March, 1869, followed the next year by a juvenile publication, 
Echoes from Life and Light. At first these magazines were mailed 
from Mrs. Bowker’s home and for. years the wrappers were addressed 
by hand by voluntary helpers. Both became monthlies in 1873 and 
the word ‘“‘Heathen” was eliminated from the title of the former. 
In 1882 The Mission Dayspring took the place of Echoes. There was 
no such plethora of reading matter as women have to-day and the 
pages of Life and Light were eagerly read. In course of time the cir- 
culation reached over 19,000. 

The first year’s receipts barely exceeded $5,000 and the sacrificial 
gifts were many. One old lady of ninety-seven sent a pair of stock- 
ings which she knit herself, being too poor to contribute money; the 
stockings were sold repeatedly until $10 was realized. A pine cone 
basket made with much labor by a poor invalid girl as-her offering, 
shortly before her death, was kept in the rooms and the card attached 
telling her story made its silent appeal for funds. 

The financial policy instituted by the Woman’s Board in its first 
year, that of gathering the money for its pledged work one year to 
be expended upon the foreign field the following year, has been 
continued. Thus no year of its life has been clouded by a debt. 


* Tor PIONEER MISSIONARIES 


The new organization at once pledged the support of seven mission- 
aries and eleven Bible readers. The first to be adopted was Mrs. 
Mary K. Edwards, an Ohio girl, who, after the death of her husband, 
offered her services to the American Board. She sailed from Boston 
in August, 1868, and started a school for Zulu girls at Inanda, South 
Africa. At the age of eighty-eight she is still living and working at 
Inanda Seminary and has not been in America for forty years. Her 
versatility is evidenced by the fact that when nearly eighty Mrs. 
Edwards took a correspondence course in nursing in order to pass 
on the instruction to Zulu girls and women. 

Miss Mary E. Andrews, also from Ohio, sailed from New York in 
March, 1868, for Tungchow, China, then a three months’ journey. 
She has been at her post ever since, and is now teaching young men 


in the theological seminary in Peking. 
* See articles in current number of LIFE AND LicHT. 
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Miss Olive L. Parmelee, a graduate from Mt. Holyoke in 1861, and 
afterward a teacher there for five happy years, left in August, 1868, to 
take charge of a boarding school for girls in Mardin, Turkey. Later 
she became the wife of Rev. A. N. Andrus and died August 25, 1916. 

Miss Ursula E. Clarke, an- 
other Mt. Holyoke girl, heard 
the call from Turkey, sailed in 
October, 1868, for Brousa, and 
opened a boarding school. In 
1874 she married Rev. George 
D. Marsh and went with him 
to Eski Zagra. The city was 
sacked and burned and they 
barely escaped with their two 
little children. Her varied ac- 
tivities continued until Septem- 
ber, 1915, when she left Bul- 
garia to make her home with 
sisters in Claremont, Cal. 

Miss Adelia M. Payson ar- 
rived at her station in Foochow, 
China, in January, 1869. In 
her first letter to the Board she 
wrote: “‘I am trying to master 
this barbarous tongue and am 


told that after twenty years of Mrs. Mary K. Edwards 
* The first missionary adopted by Woman’s Board 
study I shall not be indepen- ae 
of Missions 


dent of teachers.” After nine 

years’ service she severed her connection with the Board and went 
to Honolulu to teach the Chinese in connection with the Anglican 
Church. 

Miss Rebecca D. Tracy, daughter of an American Board mission- 
ary in Siam, went to Sivas, Turkey, and two years after her arrival 
married Rev. Mr. McCallum. 

Miss Maggie Webster, an appointee for Ceylon, married an English 
missionary a few months after reaching her destination. 

Whenever criticism was expressed because a missionary gave up 
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her work to become a wife Mrs. Bowker would say, ‘““You must 
remember, ladies, that matrimony is an older institution than the 
Woman’s Board.” 

By the second year this pioneer group had expanded to eighteen, 
and soon included such familiar names as the Ely sisters of Bitlis, 
each of whom gave a long lifetime of service 
—founding the Mt. Holyoke School,— Miss 
Myra A. Proctor, who superintended fourteen 
village schools in addition to her boarding 
school at Aintab; Misses Seymour and Bush at 
Harpoot, the latter coming home only once in 
twenty-three years; Mrs. Wheeler of the same 
city who helped her husband found the Euphra- 
tes College, the Turks not allowing the name of 

Mrs: C.H. Wheeler ‘Armenia College;--Mrs. Cora Welhy Beason, 

Harpoot, Turkey to take up her residence at the new Constanti- 

cere nople Home; Mrs. S. B. Capron, whose influence 
reached thousands of women in Madura; Eliza Agnew, who devoted 
forty-four years of her life to Uduvil Seminary, Ceylon; Susan R. 
Howland, who served the same school 
for a period nearly as long; Dr. Sarah F. 
Norris, a pioneer medical missionary in 
Bombay; Miss Eliza Talcott, the first 
unmarried woman to go to Japan; 
and Miss Hance, a lonely pioneer in 
Africa, forty miles from other mis- 
sionaries and seven miles from a post- 
office or the nearest white neighbor. 


SoME PHASES OF THE EARLY MEETINGS 


The numerous conventions and con- 
gresses of women at the present day 
certainly lack the element of novelty Mrs. S. B. Capron 
which was conspicuous in the early pub- “Mother of the City” Madura, India 
lic meetings of the Woman’s Board. An elderly woman was asked 
recently what about them impressed her most, and she said with 
the utmost frankness, ‘“‘At that time I had no interest in foreign 
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missions and I was fascinated at the glib way those women in the 
pulpit reeled off unpronounceable names of unheard-of places.” 
Here was not exactly a case of coming to scoff and remaining to pray, 
but of being drawn through sheer novelty to the ardent espousal of 
a noble cause. Who that was present will ever forget that first annual 
meeting, January 5, 1869? A dangerous ice storm and slippery 
pavements made it doubtful if 
many would venture out, but 
over 600 women assembled in 
Mt. Vernon Church, then lo- 
cated in Ashburton Place. The 
time came when three church 
edifices were necessary to ac- 
commodate the crowds. Miss 
Myra A. Proctor, fresh from ten 
years’ experience as a teacher 
in Aintab, Turkey, under the 
American Board, was listened to 
with breathless attention as she 
pictured a land where men, 
women, children, dogs, donkeys, 
chickens and sheep were often 
sheltered beneath the same roof, 
and where a girl might not 
speak aloud in the presence of 
her mother-in-law till a year had . Miss Myra A. Proctor 
elapsed. Mrs. William Butler, 1859-1885 

a pioneer missionary under the 

Methodist Board, described the wretched condition of women and 
little child widows in India. Many in the audience wept freely at 
these recitals. Verily, here were lands where their sex needed to 
be ‘‘emancipated”’! 

In the early sixties a journey to Europe was a great adventure for 
an American woman, and a pleasure trip around the world an un- 
heard-of experience. Illustrated lectures were rare and movies 
unknown. So the stories of travel and actual life among ‘“‘heathen”’ 
and cannibals by returned missionaries were ‘‘thrillers” to multi-_ 
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tudes who passed their days in uneventful routine here at home. It 
was exciting to hear about visits to zenanas, harems and kraals; of 
perilous journeys over the mountains and plains of Mesopotamia; 
of fording the Tigris; of frugal meals of bread and raw onions on the 
banks of the Euphrates; of adventures with robbers; of entertain- 
ment at native inns with cattle in close proximity; of sleeping in mud 
khans and stables; of curious customs at weddings and funerals; 
of a native who was astonished to find that the missionary lady never 
swore, and asked, ‘“What do you do when your soul is squeezed?” 

These tales had a real educational value, but they also touched the 
springs of motive and action. They sent the visitors home full of 
a holy enthusiasm for humanity because the stories came from the 
lips of those who counted not their lives dear unto themselves, but 
had laid them willingly upon the altar of sacrifice. — 


AT THE END oF FIVE YEARS 
1868-1873 


The strength of this awakened womanhood began to be felt in the 
churches and the next five years show a remarkable growth of the 
new enterprise. Mrs. Rufus Anderson stated a fundamental truth 
in saying that “‘a large amount of educated female talent in our 
churches is unemployed, languishing and dwarfed for want of useful, 
helpful development.” The moment this new channel for self- 
expression was opened there began to flow into it streams of activity 
which were simply amazing in their volume and power. Thousands 
of women and children were enrolled for service in auxiliaries 
and mission circles. Vermont, Rhode Island, Maine and New 
Hampshire followed Philadelphia and New Haven in forming the 
larger unit called a Branch, and 211 other auxiliary societies allied 
themselves with the parent Board. These, with over 100 mission 
circles filled with the enthusiasm of youth, constituted a splendid 
working force. ab ee 

Removal to the new and spacious Congregational House, at the. 
corner of Beacon and Somerset Streets, in 1873, afforded much better 
facilities for work. Two large rooms on the first floor were assigned 
to the young organization. A modest sign, ‘‘Woman’s Board,” was 


° 


~ 
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placed on one of the doors, and evidently attracted the attention of 
a lady seeking winter quarters, for she approached the secretary and 
asked what she charged for board! The caller’s indignation at what 
she said was a “‘false and misleading sign” rather astonished the 
innocent scribe at the desk. 

The support of the girls’ schools under charge of the American 
Board, and of all single ladies in their employ, was now assumed by 
the Woman’s Boards. What was accomplished in Turkey alone dur- 
ing the first five years is thus summarized in an annual report: ‘‘ Thirty 
unmarried ladies, most of them educated in some of the best insti- 
tutions of the United States, devoting their culture to special labors 
in behalf of their sex at sixteen of the principal centers of influence 
in the Turkish Empire, in charge of ten boarding schools with over 
200 pupils in training for Christian work, working in Sabbath schools, 
visiting the women in their homes, gathering them by hundreds to 
the place of prayer, establishing mothers’ meetings with special refer- 
ence to the training of Christian households, going out often with 
the missionaries from village to village, 
and awakening new hope and aspiration 
where life had been a wretched burden 
and a prolonged misery—this is the great 
work now carried on by the Woman’s 
Boards.” 

Doors of opportunity opened wide 
elsewhere, especially for medical work in 
India and China: Japan sent tidings 
that the government and people were 
asking education for their daughters; 
the Mikado soon decreed that English 
should be the second language in the 
Cayecene ie ret Protestant school ine ee eee ern ee Sunaish 
Spain was started in San Sebastian by Girls 

’ : 1870-1893 
Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick; the college 
for girls in Madrid is an outgrowth of that early seed-sowing and the 
Board school continues at Barcelona: The Dakota Home for Indian 
girls at Santee Agency was an expression of interest in a back- 
ward race living in our own land. 
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Among the larger undertakings of this period was the opening 
of the Constantinople Home, a school for girls in old Stamboul. 
It began with twenty-five pupils under Miss Julia A. Rappelye and 
is now the American College for Girls with an enrollment of 425 
pupils and a rank equal to similar institutions in the United States. 
Mary Mills Patrick, Ph.D., the accomplished president, entered 
the service of the Wo- 
man’s Board in 1871 as 
a teacher of a girls’ 
school in Erzroom and 
is a fine Armenian 
scholar. The college 
holds a charter under 
Massachusetts and is 
now controlled by a 
board of American 
trustees. At the end 
of two years the school 
moved to Scutari on 
the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus, where it re- 
mained: until 1914. 
Only a few months 
before the outbreak of 
the Great War it re- 
turned to the European 


side and took posses- 
Early Graduates of Home School, Constantinople sion of four noble stone 
Founded by Woman’s Board of Missions as the Home School 


nes(erae buildings—the Russell 

Sage, Henry Woods, 

Mitchell and Gould Halls—crowning the Arnaoutkeuy Hill. The 

college stands to-day an island of safety in an ocean of conflicting 

elements. The alumne have gone forth to be centers of light and 

influence far beyond the boundaries of their native land. A few, like 
Mrs. Vaitses, a Greek, are working among people of their own nation- 

ality in Boston and other cities of the United States. i 
The original group of seven missionaries now numbered forty- 
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seven. The Board also employed forty-nine native teachers and Bible 
readers, and supported thirty-two schools. The stage of experiment 
had passed. The fitful fires of enthusiasm, incident to every new 
enterprise, had given place to a glow of steady, intelligent purpose 
not to cease or falter in efforts to evangelize the world, so long as 
our Lord’s last commission stands. 


THe Next Two DEcADES 
1874-1894 


From the hilltop of the twenty-fifth anniversary in 1893 the out- 
standing events of the next two decades may be considered. The 
wisdom of the original plan of 
organization whereby the Board 
is able, through its Branches, to 
come into immediate touch with 
its large constituency, became 
more and more apparent with 
the rapid expansion of ~ this 
period. Changes in personnel 
could not shake this sure foun- 
dation-stone in its policy. 

Mrs. Bowker resigned in 1890 
after twenty-two years of un- 
wavering devotion to the cause. 
Her memory is enshrined in two 
enduring monuments which bear 
her name—one a hall in. the 
college ae Constantinople, and Pioneer Worker at Umvoti and Esidumbini, 
another in the boarding school South Africa, 1870-1899 
building at Bombay. She was 
succeeded by Mrs. Judson Smith, who filled the office with great 
ability until her death in 1906, when Mrs. Charles H. Daniels, the 
‘present incumbent, was elected. Three treasurers, Mrs. Bartlett, 
Mrs. Benjamin E. Bates and Miss Emma Carruth, had entered into 
the life beyond, and their successors were first, Miss Ellen Carruth, 
then Miss Sarah Louise Day, who retires this year after twenty-one 


Miss Gertrude R. Hance 
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years of efficient and successful service. A voluminous and constantly 
increasing correspondence called for a larger secretarial force, and 
several women of deep spirituality, of broad culture and extensive 
travel, among whom were Mrs. E. E. Strong, Mrs. Joseph Cook and 
Miss Ellen Carruth, gave lavishly of their time and strength to this 
particular service. Mrs. S. B. Pratt was recording secretary for 
twenty-five years and her reports were a delightful feature of the 
annual meetings. She had the rare gift of enabling her hearers to 
visualize the entire mission field by presenting it through the lens 
of her own vivid imagination. Since 1901 Mrs. J. Frederick Hill 
of Cambridge, Mass., has filled most acceptably this office of 
recording secretary. ; 

The versatility of Miss Child, in the double capacity of home 
secretary and editor of Lire anp Licurt, added to the legal bent of 
her finely trained mind, gave her a commanding influence in all the 
councils of the Board. 

The Branch officers represented the finest flower of American 
womanhood, and the high standard set by the pioneers has been 
maintained to the present day. They were women of exceptional 
ability who consecrated their talents, wealth, homes and social posi- 
tion to the advancement of the cause. Among the first who con- 
tributed to the development of the Branches may be mentioned: 
Mrs. Ray Palmer and Miss Anna P. Halsey of Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Burdett Hart and Mrs. G. P. Prudden of New Haven; Mrs. Horace 
Fairbanks of St. Johnsbury; Mrs. H. W. Wilkinson of Providence; - 
Mrs. William H. Fenn of Portland; Mrs. Cyrus Richardson and 
Miss Abby E. MacIntire of New Hampshire; Mrs. Roland Mather 
of Hartford; Miss Emily S. Gilman of Norwich; and Miss Susan 
Hayes Ward of Newark. The directors, too, were women of dis- 
tinction endowed with rare spiritual and intellectual gifts. 

Plans for training children to have an intelligent zeal for missions 
were soon formulated. As early as 1874 a mass meeting of mission 
circles was held in Park Street Church, and later the annual May 
Festival in Berkeley Street Church attracted crowds from the near 
suburbs. The exercises, mainly by the children themselves, who 
marched in bearing banners aloft on which the name of the mission 
circle was inscribed, were novel and picturesque. The boys and girls 
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who impersonated strange peoples and dressed in their bizarre cos- 
tumes really learned a great deal about missions. The countries to 
which their pennies went*became more than a “geographical expres- 
sion” to their childish minds. These Festivals were a prophecy of 
the comprehensive scheme, embracing everything from cradle rolls 
to young people’s rallies, whereby the youth of to-day receive their 
missionary education. 

By degrees a lovely Decay of gifts was established. A group 
of little African girls begged to be fed with samp instead of rice that 
they might save money for the Morning Star; pupils in Inanda Semi- 
nary sent money to Aintab for the sufferers from massacre; pennies 
from a kindergarten in Japan helped the famine children in-India, and 
an orphan asylum aided in the support of other orphans in Monastir; 
King’s Daughters in Constantinople paid the expenses of a pupil in 
San Sebastian, and a society in Paotingfu sent funds to a school in 
Ponape. Such gifts, insignificant in themselves, are foregleams of 
that world brotherhood for which Christians labor and pray. 

A new department called The Bureau of Exchange was opened in 
1876 under the superintendence of Mrs. Minerva B. Norton. Its 
function was to furnish manuscript letters, fresh from the field, to 


Four Generations of Pupils at Uduvil Seminary, Ceylon 


Trained by Miss Eliza Agnew and Miss Susan Howland 
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the auxiliaries and to supply speakers for meetings. After a short 
term of service an admirable successor was found in Mrs. E. H. Barnes, 
who resigned to become the wife of Rev. S: P. Leeds, D.D., of Han- 
over, N. H. In 1882 the Bureau passed into the hands of Miss E. 
Harriet Stanwood, an eminent teacher of Latin, first at Elmira and 
later at Smith College. She enlarged the scope of the department 
until it became a potent factor in quickening the zeal and intelligence 
of the constituency. In the winter of 1892 Miss Alice M. Kyle was 
called from her ‘home in Portland, Me., to assist Miss Child in the 
office, and also, as field secretary, to inspire the young people’s socie- 
ties through her winning addresses. An. additional impulse was 
given to girls through the appointment of Miss Kate G. Lamson as 
secretary of Junior work. She made effective use at their meetings 
of a covenant card with the promise: ‘‘I will not cease to make offer- 
ing of time, prayer and money to the end that the daughters of sorrow 
in heathen lands may know the love of Jesus.” 

Later Mrs. J. Frederick Hill became chairman of the committee 
on Junior work, and at the annual meeting in 1888, for the first time 
in the history of the Board, a united voice from the young woman- 
hood of New England colleges and seminaries was heard through — 
their chosen delegates. These educational institutions were stimu- 
lated by having their own representatives on the foreign field. Mt. 
Holyoke, which had sent out many daughters before the Board was 
organized, continued to furnish the largest quota of new recruits. 
With Bradford were linked the immortal names of Harriet Newell 
and Ann Hazeltine Judson. Wellesley and Smith represented the 
modern colleges. Alice Freeman Palmer added the weight of her 
magnetic presence to many of the public gatherings. __ 

The younger women in the churches were made largely responsible 
for the support and development of medical missions, and they rose 
splendidly to this challenge of their ability to manage important 
enterprises. Missionary daughters who had been sent to the United 
States for their education were conspicuous among the reinforcements. 
One from Wellesley. was Dr. Julia Bissell, who joined her parents in’ 
Ahmednagar for what she said was os sweetest, saddest and noblest 
work in which a woman could engage.” 

The beginnings of medical work by the Board bees to this period. 
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Dr. Kate C. Woodhull 
Foochow, China, 1884-1912. First Class of Medical Students 


Dr: Sarah F. Norris had previously been sent to Bombay and Dr. 
F. M. Morris had served for five years in Africa. The first 
woman physician to be sent to China was Dr. Kate Woodhull who, 
with her sister Hannah, went to Foochow in 1884. Her equip- 
ment included study in Zurich and Dresden, besides a year’s prac- 
tice in Chicago at the Foundlings’ Home. When they reached 
Foochow there was no hospital building, and the quarters first se- 
cured for one were so dark, dirty, smoky and unsanitary that the 
problem of their transformation was enough ‘‘to stagger a whole 
board of health in America.” The enrollment of three native women 
to study medicine and be trained as her assistants was a sublime act 
of faith by a woman of vision, for the Chinese wall of prejudice 
against the education of girls was then mountain high. Dr. Harriet 
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E. Parker, until recently the only woman physician in Madura, 
waged a similar war against filth, disease and superstition in India, 
and has the satisfaction of seeing a noble superstructure upon the 
foundations she laid in the face of gigantic obstacles. Two hospitals 
in India, one in China, six dispensaries, and the support of several 
nurses in American Board hospitals, represent to-day’s medical work 
in charge of the Woman’s Board. 

Forms of settlement work were seen on mission ground long before 
Toynbee Hall in London, or Hull House in Chicago, gave concrete 
expression to the modern spirit of social service. Indeed, the very 
essence of the settlement idea—taking up one’s residence among the 
neglected and outcast—has been the glory of foreign missions from 
the outset. Mrs. S.M. Schneider opened one room after another of 
her ‘‘own hired house’’ in Gedik Pasha, in the late seventies, as a 
social center where coffee was freely dispensed, and also: Bibles in five 
languages. Maria A. West, author of The Romance of Missions, had 
a similar place in Smyrna called ‘‘The Rest.” Many years later 
Alice P. Adams started her ‘‘Loving-all Institution” in a slum dis- 
trict of Okayama. The nucleus was a crowd of ragged, dirty children 
gathered from the street into a Sunday school. Then a house was 
secured, day and night schools for boys and girls working in the fac- 
tories were opened, also a dispensary, day nursery and other features 
of an up-to-date settlement. The staff of sixteen workers includes 
an evangelist and his wife and a Bible woman. 

By this time schools in the Orient, where no general system of 
education existed, had multiplied into hundreds. Their equipment 
in the earlier years was ludicrously small, as shown by this report from 
Miss Proctor of one of her first graduating classes: ‘‘The pupils have 
completed their studies in arithmetic, geography, physics and gram- 
mar, reading Turkish both in the Armenian and Arabic characters, 
and have made excellent progress in their Bible lessons. They have 
no schoolhouse and so have met under a tree in summer, and in winter 
in a shed-like room whose only comfort is a huge fireplace. The ex- 
amination was held under a large walnut tree. A few boards had 
been arranged against the fence, on which were hung blackboards and 
maps. On a long bench in front of this sat fifteen girls and eight 
boys neatly dressed, and on mats a company of eighty or ninety 
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spectators. Near the trunk of the tree was the teacher’s table with 
its vases of flowers and its bell. As for the rest, imagine any well- 
trained American school—perfect obedience to the little bell, good 
recitations, excellent compositions and lively dialogues and singing.” 

A kindergarten was found to be as desirable in darkest Africa, 
priest-ridden Spain and Austria, caste-bound India, conservative 
China and alert Japan as in progressive America. The first one was 
opened in Smyrna by 
Miss Cornelia Bartlett in 
1885. The first Christian 
Endeavor Society on alien 
soil was formed in 1884 
on one of the Sandwich 
Islands, as they were then 
popularly called, and the 
second in the city of Foo- 
chow, China. Soon came 
reports of flourishing soci- 
eties in India and Japan, 
also from every part of 
the historic land pressed 
by the feet of the Master 
himself—from the hills of 
Aintab, the snow-capped 
mountains of Van, the re- 
cesses of Euphrates Col- 
lege. Young Women’s Gnanapiragasi, For Many Years a Bible Woman 
Christian Associations and ees 
King’s Daughters societies were equally active in a foreign environ- 
ment. Dusky maidens from Inanda Seminary, from Umzumbe and 
Umvoti in Africa, donned badges of blue ribbon signifying ‘‘no beer,” 
and red badges meaning ‘‘no snuff.” 

A notable event in India in 1885 was the opening of the Calcutta 
Exposition to zenana women. One day in the week for several weeks 
all males were rigidly excluded, and hundreds of these poor creatures 
who had lived such cramped lives roamed at large through the spa- 
cious building, reveling in the sight of what human genius had 
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wrought. From that day they were filled with a noble dissatisfac- 
tion with their lot, and 50,000 of them signed a paper addressed to 
Lady Dufferin, thanking her for what she had done in securing this 
privilege for them. Mrs. Capron said that this was “‘the most sig- 
nificant event which ever took place in India,’”—this in a land 
where fathers say of a girl baby, ‘‘Nothing is born.” Yet more than 
a thousand of these ‘‘nothings” were taught by Mrs. Capron in the 
city of Madura alone, besides thousands of other Hindu women who 
were reached though Bible readers trained by her. 

Another distinctive feature of this period was the number of native 
Christians who came to the ‘ront as assistants. A few had the ad- 


Miss Anna Felician 


Teacher and Helper in Marsovan Station for 
nearly fifty years 


vantage of study in the United 
States after preliminary instruction 
in mission schools at home. Prob- 
ably no woman’s college in the land 
to-day is without its contingent of 
Oriental students, but their first 
coming awakened much curiosity 
and comment. One of these at 
Mt. Holyoke was an Armenian, 
Anna Felician. From a humble 
helper in the home of Mrs. Leonard 
in Marsovan she rose to the position 
of teacher and house-mother in the 
Anatolia Girls’ School, and wielded 


‘a wonderful influence for good 


throughout the community. An- 
other native worker was Fatima 
Hanum of Stamboul. Like the 
Vaudois teacher of whom Wh ttier 
sings, she gained access to Turkish 


harems through the sale of laces, thread and needles carried in a 
basket where tracts and portions of the Bible were concealed. When 
past seventy she was forced to flee to Philippopolis, on account of the 
Armenian massacres, and spent the remaining eight years of her life 
there in her customary useful service as a Bible reader. 

A distinguished native physician is Dr. Karmarkar of Bombay. 
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She and her husband 
came to America in 1888 
at their own charges, 
she to enter the Wom- 
en’s Medical College 
in Philadelphia and he 
as a student in Hart- 
ford Theological Semi- 
nary. On their return 
five years later they 
made their Christian 
home a center of power 
socially as well as 
morally. Her skill as 
a doctor has been se- 
verely tested in times of 
plague and famine. 
They adopted twelve 
famished little waifs, 
one of whom is now 
studying medicine in 
the University of 
Pennsylvania. ‘Twice she has been a delegate to the international 
conference of the Y. W. C. A., first at Paris in 1906 and again at 
Stockholm in 1914. She became a widow in 1912 -but continues to 
practice her profession as a medical missionary of this Board. 

A geisha girl, Sumiya San, was transformed into a Bible woman 
through close companionship with Miss Talcott, when they toured 
together in Japan, mutually sharing peri and persecutions. She 
is still living and working at Tokyo. Mrs. Yin of Peking, who with 
her husband and their three little girls nearly perished in the Boxer 
riots, and Hu Ching Ging, once a child gambler and now head of 
a Training School for Christian Women in Foochow, are other good 
illustrations of natives who are helping to redeem their own race. 
Two Bulgarian girls, one a teacher in Miss Clarke’s kindergarten in 
_ Sofia, are students this year at Columbia University where they 
are making a brilliant record. It is only a question of time when 


Dr. Gurubai Karmarkar, Bombay, India 
With Mohammedan Patient 
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leadership in Christian work will pass out of foreign into native 
hands. It depends somewhat upon whether Americans help or hinder 
the upbuilding of God’s kingdom in the lands where their missionary 
representatives are at work. 

An innovation in 1880 was holding the annual meeting outside of 
Boston. The other cities in which the Board met, up to the time of 
its twenty-fifth anniversary, were Springfield, Providence, New 
Haven, Worcester, Hartford and Brooklyn. The time was also 
changed from January to November on account of the disad- 
vantages of travel in midwinter. The delegates often arrived when 
the mercury was at zero or below, and departed in a blocking 
snow storm. 

The only friction during this period arose from a difference of 
opinion over the policy which restricted the local societies both in 
their gifts and methods of work. A committee of thirty-seven, of 
which Miss E. S. Gilman, president of the Eastern Connecticut 
Branch, was chairman, labored patiently ten years for a settlement 
of this perplexing problem. It was happily adjusted by a change 
of policy allowing a larger degree of freedom to the auxiliaries. It 
was a good experience for American women to work together for . 
the promotion of these world-wide interests. They became larger 
in thought, broader in judgment and more gracious in spirit because 
lifted out of and beyond themselves. 

At this halfway mark in the life of the Board it had in its employ - 
123 missionaries working in Africa, Turkey, China, India, Ceylon, 
Japan, Austria, Mexico, Spain and Micronesia; also twenty-nine 
boarding schools and 259 day and village schools. Like a banyan - 
tree the original stock had multiplied into hundreds of auxiliary 
societies at home, besides organizations in Hawaii and Armenia. 
In addition, it had twenty-three branches representing over 1,700 
organizations with a membership of 35,000, outside of the sister 
Boards of the Interior and the Pacific. Beginning with no missionary 
literature, it counted over 32,000 subscribers to its various publica- 
tions. Its total receipts 1s the ae: were $2,041,925. 
“Our God is marching on.’ 
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ENTERING THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
1895-1910 


Dark and ominous clouds hung over the mission fields of the 
world during the closing years of the nineteenth century and the 


opening of the twentieth. But 
“behind the dim unknown 


Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own:”’ 


Some of the more startling and significant events were the Boxer up- 
rising and the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty in China; the 
revolution in Turkey; fresh and more terrible massacres of Armenian 
Christians; wars in Japan and the Balkan states; famines in India 
and Africa; persecutions in Ponape; hampering restrictions in 
papal lands; the sensational capture by brigands of Ellen M. Stone 
and Madame Tsilka; and the unspeakable tragedies in the Near 
East following the outbreak of the Great War. Against the blackness 
of this background the work of our missionaries stands “‘appareled in 
celestial light.” These upheavals and overturnings opened new 
doors of opportunity and led one of the Board’s representatives in 
Turkey to say: “‘We do not want your pity. Few American women 
in their elegant homes are as radiantly happy as we.” 

The toll of death both at home and abroad was exceptionally large. 
Mary S. Morrill and Annie A. Gould won the martyr’s crown in the 
whirlwind of fury at Paotingfu during 
the Boxer riots. Eliza Talcott, founder 
of the first woman’s college in Japan 
at Kobe, and angel of mercy to hun- 
dreds of soldiers in the Kyoto hospital 
during the war with China, completed 
her nearly forty years of earthly service. 
Alice Gordon Gulick lived long enough 
to see her ‘castle in Spain’’—the 
higher education of girls—an accom- 
plished fact. During her last furlough 
in the United States she was able to 
comfort the Spanish prisoners interned le AO teh 
at Portsmouth, N. H., with words in First Missionary of the Woman’s Board 


m \ of Missions in Japan 
their own language. 1873-1911 
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Among those taken from the ranks at home was Abbie B. Child, - 
an almost irreparable loss to the Board. She, too, saw the fulfillment 
of a dream before the sudden call to the heavenly home, follow- ~ 
ing her return from the annual meeting in Washington in 1902. 
At that time her plan for the united study of missions, over which 
she had brooded and prayed for years, was adopted and has had a 
phenomenal success. No more constructive piece of work has been 
projected since the Board started. One of its offshoots is the summer 
school at Northfield where women of all denominations gather for 
a comprehensive study of missions. An offshoot from the school is 
the colony of girls’ camps, assembled there for the same purpose. 
The first one, Camp Aloha, was opened by Miss Helen B. Calder of 
our own Board and outranks the others in attendance. Miss Child’s 
memory is perpetuated abroad in two schools bearing her name, one 
in Ahmednagar, India, and the other in Diongloh, China. These 
words spoken by Florence Nightingale might easily have been said by 
Miss Child herself: ‘‘If I could tell you all you would see how God 
has done all, and I nothing. I have worked hard, very hard, that is 
all; and I have never refused God anything.” 

After the death of Miss Child an extensive readjustment of the work 
of the home office became necessary. Miss Stanwood was elected 
home secretary, Miss Kate G. Lamson became foreign secretary and 
Miss Helen B. Calder of Hartford, Conn., a graduate of Mt. Holyoke, 
was called to fill the office of secretary of young people’s work. Upon 
the retirement of Miss Stanwood in 1912, Miss Calder became home 
secretary. As Miss Child had served in a double capacity, that of 
home secretary and editor of Lire AND Licurt, it was necessary after 
her death to find some one to take charge of the magazine and Mrs. 
Charles M. Lamson served as editor for seven years, after which it 
passed into the hands of Miss Kyle who became editorial secretary. 
During late years the working force in the home office has received 
help from several young women, one each from Radcliffe and Smith 
Colleges, while Miss Mary Preston of Mt. Holyoke has brought to the 
office of secretary of young people’s work enlarged usefulness, and 
Miss Anne L. Buckley from the editorial staff of The Congregationalist 
has become associate secretary. 

The development of this period was along lines already laid down, 
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but it is noticeable to what extent the leadership passed into the hands 
of daughters of missionaries. A kindergarten connected with Capron 
Hall in Madura is in charge of Gertrude E. Chandler, who represents 
the third generation bearing that honored name. The kindergarten in 
Sofia, which enjoys royal patronage in the person of Queen Eleanore, 
is taught by Elizabeth C. Clarke. Some of the mothers of the chil- 
dren were students in the girls’ school at Samokov or in the Constan- 
tinople Home. The building is also a center for a great variety of 
religious and philanthropic activities. During the wars which have 
raged there in recent years it has served as a relief station for wounded 
soldiers, and a haven for Macedonian refugees, 9,000 of whom crowded 
into Sofia at a single time. 

Dr. Ruth P. Hume, another missionary of the third generation, is 
at the head of the Ahmednagar Hospital and Dispensary for Women 
and Children, and employs fourteen native assistants. About 10,000 
patients are treated annually, and the hospital is instrumental in 
breaking down caste. In the same city Clara H. Bruce superintends 
the large boarding school for girls, assisted by twenty-five native 
teachers. Elizabeth M. Trowbridge is a successful worker among 
Moslem women in Aintab. Anna Marsh served in a military hospital 
in the Balkan War with such conspicuous success that she was deco- 
rated by the Queen of Bulgaria. Mrs. Alice Brown Frame, born in 
Turkey, is devoting her life to the uplift of women in China. The 
story of her tours in the springless native carts, and of her wonderful 
station classes, has kindled the enthusiasm of the Mt. Holyoke 
alumnz, to whom she specially belongs. Thus the torch lighted by 
the pioneers is handed on to their descendants. 


Our JUBILEE YEAR 


The divisions of time used in this sketch are merely for convenience 
and should be interpreted in a broad and general sense. Therefore 
“our jubilee year” is not supposed to be exactly twelve months but 
an indefinite time covering the latest achievements of the Board. 
These are both numerous and glorious. Two which stand out prom- 
inently are the new measures for missionary education of young people 
at home, and the growing spirit of Christian unity abroad as symbol- 
ized in such institutions as the Union College for Women in Madras, 
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India, the proposed Women’s Medical School at Vellore, India, and the 
Union Woman’s College in Peking. 

Plans for the instruction of young people’ in missions have pro- 
gressed by leaps and bounds. They include summer assemblies at 
Silver Bay, Northfield and Ocean Park; winter study classes taught 
by experts from specially prepared text-books; graded material for 
use in Sunday schools, and the support of a missionary to be the 
children’s very own. The first one to fill this unique office is Carolyn 
T. Sewall (Mt. Holyoke ’10) whose station is Tientsin. The Junior 
Department of the-Woman’s Board raised money for her outfit, trav- 
eling expenses and first year’s salary, and already feels more than re- 
paid by her charming letters about her varied ministry to the Chinese 
boys and girls. Monthly leaflets called Here and There Stories have 
succeeded Mission Dayspring. 

Much has been accomplished in these fifty years, but ‘there re- 
maineth yet very much land to be possessed.” Streets lighted by 
electricity and a few miles of railroad in a great empire like China, 
or a continent like Africa, do not spell Christian civilization. The 
work of the seven pioneers is now carried on by 128 women in almost 
every field occupied by the American Board. May they, with their 
sisterhood in the churches at home, enter upon the next half-century 
with hearts more closely knit together in love, hands more widely 
outstretched in blessing, feet more swift to run on errands of mercy, 
and eyes looking for guidance to Jesus only. 


Annual Meetings of the Woman’s Board of Missions 


From 1869 to 1879, Boston, Mass. 1901, Nov. 6- 7, Pittsfield, Mass. 
1880, Jan. 13, Springfield, Mass. 1902, Nov. 5— 6, Washington, D. C. 
From 1881 to 1885, Boston, Mass. 1903, Nov. 4— 5, New Haven, Conn. 
1886, Jan. 13-14, Providence, R. I. 1904, Nov. 2-— 3, Providence, R. I. 
1887, Jan. 12-13, New Haven, Conn. 1905, Nov. 8-— 9, Boston, Mass. 
1888, Jan. 11-12, Boston, Mass. 1906, Nov. 14-15, Portland, Me. 
1889, Jan. 16-17, Worcester, Mass. 1907, Nov. 13-14, Worcester, Mass. 
1890, Jan. 15-16, Boston, Mass. 1908, Nov. 11-12, Hartford, Conn. 
1891, Jan. 14-15, Hartford, Conn. 1909, Nov. 10-11, Boston, Mass. 
1892, Jan. 13-14, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1910, Nov. 9-10, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1893, Jan. 11-12, Boston, Mass. 1911, Nov. 8- 9, Norwich, Conn. 
1894, Nov. 7— 8, Montclair, N. J. 1912, Nov. 13-14, Andover, Mass. 
-1895, Nov. 6- 7, Boston, Mass. 1913, Nov. 12-14, Springfield, Mass. 


1896, Nov. 4— 5, Manchester, N. H. 1914, Nov. 11-13, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1897, Nov. 3— 4, New London, Conn. 1915, Novy. 10-12, Burlington, Vt. 
1898, Nov. 2- 3, Springfield, Mass. 1916, Nov. 8-10, Northampton, Mass. 
1899, Nov. 1-— 2, Syracuse, N..Y. 1917, Nov. 14-16, Boston, Mass. 

1900, Nov. 7- 8, Boston, Mass. 
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Presidents of the Woman’s Board of Missions 


Mrs. ALBERT L. BOWKER 
1868-1890 


Mrs. Jupson SMITH 
1890-1906 


Mrs. CHARLES H. DANIELS 
1906- 


Treasurers 


Mrs. Homer BARTLETT 


1868-1872 
Mrs. BENJAMIN E. BATES Miss Emma CarrutH 
1872-1882 1882-1888 
Miss ELLEN CARRUTH Miss SarAH Louise Day 
1888-1896 1896- 
Home Secretaries 
Miss ABBIE B. CHILD 
1869-1902 
Miss E. HARRIET STANWOOD Miss HELEN B. CALDER 
1902-1912 1912- 


Secretary of Bureau of Exchange from 1882-1902 


Early Auxiliaries of the Woman’s Board of Missions 
1868-1869 


Middlebury, Vt., first auxiliary to join the W. B. M. 
Southampton, Mass., organized in 1803 
Jericho, Vt., organized in 1806. Became auxiliary in 1877 


Wells, Me. Monson, Mass. 
Salem, Mass., Tabernacle Church 
Dorset, Vt. Stratham, Mass. 


Townsend, Mass. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


East Dorset, Vt. 
East Rutland, Vt. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Rutland, Vt. 

St. Albans, Vt. 


Ashby, Mass. 

Billerica, Mass. 

Bradford Female Academy, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass., Shepard Church 
Groton Junction, Mass. 

Lancaster, Mass. 

Lawrence, Mass. 

Longmeadow, Mass. 

Lunenburg, Mass. 


Providence, R. I., Beneficent Church 
Providence, R. I., Central Church 


Berlin, Conn. 

Bozrah, Conn. 

Colchester, Conn. 

Norwich, Conn., Second Church * 


Buffalo, N. Y., Westminster Church 
Fayetteville, N. Y., Onondaga County 
Auxiliary. . 


Nore.—This is an incomplete list of the societies which became auxiliary to the Woman’s 
Board in the first two years of its organization. Other societies which have had a continuous ex- 
istence as auxiliaries to the Woman’s Board since these early dates will be placed upon a Roll of 
Honor in the November Lire Anp Licut if reported by October 1 to the editor. 
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Greetings from One of the Earliest Pupils at Inanda 
TABITHA HAWES SENDS A JUBILEE LETTER 
EKUBUSISWENI M. S., NATAL. 

Dear Friends,—As one of the fruits or daughters of this Board, I 
am thankful and proud to address a few lines to you to thank you 
for the work that you have done and are doing through our dear 
missionaries for our country Natal and many others. It is glorious 
work. I believe it true that it is through her 
women that a nation will rise to a higher standard 
of morality. The worker (woman especially) is 
a great lesson. At first she is a puzzle to the 
heathen mind, who do not understand why she 
comes from across the seas at all, why she takes 
all the trouble to teach, train, and preach the 
word of salvation with such patience and long 
suffering! Then she becomes a study to the bet- 
ter informed, who after knowing the devoted 
worker a little better finds and feels that she has 
not come for money nor for a better home, as she 
is always willing to spend and be spent for the sake of the people she | 
has come to serve, and she must have had a better home and friends 
to love her better where she came from. 

The changes for better now brought about in Natal as well as in 
many other countries speak louder than tongue,—changes from dark, 
dirty and immoral habits of heathen homes, to clean, quiet and com- 
fortable Christian homes; homes spread far and wide; homes kept by 
wives and mothers who had had moral and religious benefits at a train- 
ing school or home for girls, a seminary, or a Mission station. 

I fully appreciate woman’s work and dearly love the workers and 
their friends across the seas. I am trying to follow in their train, by 
teaching and working for their Master and mine among my people; 
especially for women and young people. 

I am one of the first daughters of Inanda Seminary. When Mrs. 
Mary K. Edwards first opened the Home I was taken to her, a child 
between seven and eight years. I had all my teaching and training 
at the Home from A, B, C. ‘ 

With best regards and kindest wishes, 
(Signed) TapirHaA Emity Hawes. 


Tabitha Hawes 
Early Pupil at Inanda 
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Our 
Jubilee 


Missionaries 


Almira F. Holmes 
Appointed to West Africa 


Carolyn D. Smiley 


Ahmednagar, India 


Carolyn Welles 


Sholapur, India 


Bertha K. Smith 
Madura, India 


Pauline Jeffery 
Madura, India 
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A Group of 
Jubilee Missionaries 
representing 


India, China, Turkey 
and Spain. 


Edith M. Coon Grace M. Breck 


Adelaide Thomson Annie E. Pinneo Margaret A, Smith 


H. Constance Barker Alice M. Huggins Elisabeth U. Wyer 


Chen they fhich feared the Lord, 


spake often one to another 


Some Reminiscences of the First Annual 
Meeting 
By Mrs. S. Brainard Pratt 


IFTY years is a very short time in the retrospect, and it 

seems but yesterday that I sat, an interested listener, 

at the first annual meeting of the Woman’s Board. It 
was held in the old Mt. Vernon Church in quiet Ashburton Place, 
and the house was well filled notwithstanding the fact that the 
day was stormy. The record says that six hundred were present; 
perhaps not all of them came solely from pure missionary interest. 
Curiosity probably brought some, for in those 
days it was somewhat rare for women to occupy 
pulpits for public speaking. As one of the audi- 
ence said, ‘‘Those women must have grit as well 
as grace.’ They surely had both qualities in 
large measure, those brave pioneer women who 
laid broad foundations for the work. .It meant 
sanctified courage, but, as one of the saints said, 
‘“‘Public speaking is almost the only cross left for 
us to carry for Jesus.” i: & 

Of course Mrs. Albert Bowker presided, the Mrs. S. Brainard Pratt 
Board’s first president: alert, zealous, with her —Re‘prding._Becretary 
whole soul in the service, she had brought to 
it rare gifts of organization, executive ability, and the power of 
awakening enthusiasm in others. 

The long platform was filled with others of the elect—ladies who 
had given themselves heart and soul to this service for the world’s 
womanhood. Mrs. Daniel Safford in whose parlors the first meeting 
for organization had been held; Mrs. Henry F. Durant; Mrs. Linus 
Child whose daughter, Abbie B. Child, was later to have international 
‘fame in connection with missionary work; Mrs. Miron Winslow, 
Mrs. David Scudder and Mrs. George Gould, all three of them 


returned missionaries, who served as corresponding secretaries; 
(457) 
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Mrs. Edwin B. Wright whose original poem was sung that day; 
Mrs. Lemuel Caswell and others of sainted memory. 

Mrs. Rufus Anderson, with her motherly face, her plain, almost 
Quaker dress, and her personality that was a benediction, made 
an earnest plea for enlisting every woman in the churches of New 
England. 

Mrs. J. A. Copp who graced the office of recording secretary for 
so many years gave the annual report. Not then did she wear the 
crown of silver hair with which we associate her in later years, and 
not yet was she written a widow. 

The first treasurer, Mrs. Homer Bartlett, who had consecrated 
herself and her wealth to the Board, reported that the receipts had 
exceeded five thousand dollars, so they thanked God and took 
courage. 

Mrs. George Gould read letters from the foreign field. The mis- 
sionary speakers were Miss Myra Proctor of Aintab and Mrs. Dr. 
Butler of the Methodist church. It was a one day meeting and 
the afternoon session was conducted by gentlemen, warm friends 
of the new organization. 

Dr. Edward N. Kirk, the first pastor of Mt. Vernon Church, 
presided. Dr. N. G. Clark, secretary of the American Board, brought 
greetings from that body, saying this uprising of Christian women in 
behalf of their sex was one of the most cheering signs of the times. 

Rev. George Washburn of Constantinople, not so well known 
then as later, made an address picturing in dark terms the condition 
of the women of Turkey. : 

Dr. Webb, pastor of Shawmut Church, recently returned from 
travels in the East, also drew a dark picture, saying that but for. the 
omnipotence of God, and the fact that Christ had died, the mission- 
aries would fail in the attempt to reach the women. Dr. Kirk made 
a brief address closing with a powerful exhortation, and the first 
annual meeting was over. 

Another remarkable gathering was held in the early seventies, 
when Mrs. Bowker with princely hospitality entertained for three 


days in her large house in East Boston a conference of officers of 


Branches, missionaries and friends of the Board. Some of the 
guests found lodging with near neighbors and friends of Mrs. Bowker, 


y 
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but they were all fed at her own table. An intimate friend said she 
was praying that old Bridget (a long-time servant in the Bowker 
home) might be kept well and good-natured! Housekeepers who 
have had capable but superannuated Bridgets of their own will see 
the fitness of the prayer, but history has it that Bridget’s soul was 
kept in peace while thirty or more guests were fed, and that great 
good came of the conference. 


Extracts from Letter of Dr. N. G. Clark 
[Read at first meeting of the Woman’s Board of Missions, January 2, 1868.] 


The time seems to have fully come for new and enlarged efforts 
to extend the blessings of the Gospel to the women of heathen 
lands. The barriers which so long stood in the way are breaking 
down at many points already. There is nothing to prevent such 
efforts, and there is every reason to suppose that the field will now 
open quite as fast as the church will be ready to occupy. 

Mrs. Ladd at Smyrna, Mrs. Wheeler at Harpoot, Miss West and 
Mrs. Walker at Diarbekir, by visiting from house to house, by in- 
viting the native women to their homes and attending female prayer 
meetings, found ready access to the hearts of those who in former 
years had been utterly neglected. The places just referred to are all 
in Western Asia where the greatest advance has been made. 

In view of the opportunities presented and the results accomplished, 
one of the missionaries at Constantinople is seriously considering the 
question, of turning all his attention to the religious welfare of the 
women in Turkey. _ ; 

We feel that there is a great number of earnest Christian women in 
our country that really need some such work for Christ, who would 
gladly engage in it, whose example and support would be of great 
value to the piety and consecration of their sex at home. 

Any assistance we can render you, through our agencies at home 
or abroad, in the furtherance of this-blessed work, is at your service 
in accordance with the statement I had the pleasure of making you 
some months since. 

Yours in the Gospel, 


N..G. CLARK. 
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Mary E. Andrews 
THE WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS’ FIRST GIFT TO CHINA 


This article has been prepared by Mrs, Chauncey Goodrich of the North China 
Mission, long and closely associated with Miss Andrews. Owing to the exigencies of 
space much of interest concerning the early years of this honored life has been omitted. 
It is a regret that it was thought by Miss Andrews herself unwise for her to attempt at 
this time the journey to this country that she might be present at the Jubilee Meeting. 


OW I wish I could make every reader of this little sketch 
know our Miss Andrews! She is a tiny body with wrinkled 
face,—why should it not be at seventy-seven?—but her 

hair is still dark, scarcely touched with gray, and if you really stopped 
to speak to her you would see a smile 
of love light up her face and the dear 
eyes fairly glow with interest in you 
and with the light which is never 
lit save on the altar burning with 
fire from above. 

Miss Mary E. Andrews is one of 
the first seven missionaries sent out 
by the Woman’s Board of Missions. 
Not only that, but she is still en- 
gaged in active, fruitful service. In 
spite of having been born with one 
of the biggest ‘‘musts” a woman 
ever had, she lives and continues to 
live in loving, harmonious relation- 
ship with all her fellow-missionaries, 

a woman who is daily proving that 
while the first of life was good, the 
last is better still. 

Her early home was in Potsdam, 
N. Y. It was a humble home but boundless in its love. Later the 
family removed to Cleveland and Mary attended the high school, 
and later taught in the public schools of that city. Through her 
mother’s brother, Rev. Horace Foote of Syria, she early became in- 
terested in missions, and at sixteen when she gave her heart to Christ 
decided also to consecrate herself to the work of foreign missions. 


Miss Andrews 


The Woman's Board's First Gift to China 
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When the opportunity came her mother at first shrank from giving 
this loved daughter to go so far away, but steadily refused to hold 
her back, and after some indecision, during which the Board sug- 
gested she’should go to Mardin, Turkey, it was settled that she should 
go with Father and Mother Hunt, family friends, to China, to enter 
upon the new work of winning the women of Tungchow to listen to 
the story of The Way. 

Many of her friends were amazed that a single woman should dare to 
undertake a task at that time so almost unheard of, but her Sunday 
school superintendent, Joseph Perkins, gave her his blessing and did 
all in his power to forward her preparations. 


Home IN CHINA 


On the 22d of March, 1868, with that rare first missionary of the 
Woman’s Board of the Interior, Mary H. Porter, as companion, and 
Father and Mother Hunt as chaperones, Miss Andrews sailed from 
New York for Aspinwall, as this was before the railroad had completely 
spanned the Continent. After many experiences on divers steam- 
boats, railways and house boat, June 12 brought them to Tungchow, 
the river port of Peking and for many years Miss Andrews’ China 
home. : 

They found Mrs. Dwight Chapin in the yard on her knees, trying 
to see if the garden seeds she had sown in that barren court were com- 
ing up. What a sower of seeds Mrs. Chapin was! No soil, whether 
in the ground or in hearts, was unpromising to her. If love would 
coax seeds to grow, no matter what the variety, she poured it forth. 
“She did kind things so kindly.”” In her own loving impulsive way she 
folded to her heart the Mary for whom she afterward made ‘‘ the hap- 
piest of happy homes for fifteen beautiful years.” Mr. Chapin later 
said: ‘‘We welcomed you to our home. We prayed from the time 
we sent the call for a lady missionary that we might make a happy 
home for whoever came.” In counting the cost, Miss Andrews says, 
‘“‘One thing I gave up was a home, and lo and behold, I have never 
all these years lacked for a real home.” ; 

.Mr. and Mrs. Chapin had two children. Abbie, the baby, was two 
months old, the same Abbie Chapin who for over twenty years has 
been a most beautiful worker, first in Tungchow and now in Paotingfu. 
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Miss Andrews often eased the hunger of her heart in playing with the 
children, and Miss Chapin owes not a little to the ‘‘Aunt Mary” who 
came so early into her life. The tie between them is one of the most 
beautiful to be seen on the mission field, so warm and self-giving with- 
out a sign of the one being to the other a dominating personality, a 
thing so disastrous to the wisest self-development. 


LANGUAGE STUDY 


The language study began at once. How meager were the helps 
in contrast with to-day! The young missionary was told her pronunci- 
ation of the aspirates was not marked enough. They were obliged 
for the summer to flee from the unsanitary city to the Hills. Can you 
not picture the young missionary going each day, when torrential 
rains did not prevent, to the rocks in the midst of a mountain stream, 
and there, where only trees and birds could hear, practicing on ~ 
‘““Ch-en Ch-in, P-en P-ay,”’ etc., etc.? 

When Miss Andrews arrived in China, the Chapin family had been 
in Tungchow less than a year. There wasn’t a Christian in the city, 
hardly a home open to them. There was a school of ten boys al- 
lowed by their parents to be taught because everything was furnished. 
This school expanded until it became the North China Union College 
and is now a part of the Peking University The missionaries had to 
hunt work and win hearts before winning listening ears. Suspicious 
hearts too they were, that said no one but a fool would leave his own 
Jand to come to China unless to get something for himself or his 
country. 

In those days, so different from to-day, when a woman has a soul, 
the women were rarely ever on the street. Miss Chapin and Miss 
Andrews would often go out on the street, hoping from curiosity some 
woman would come to the gate of the court so that they could smile 
at her and possibly say a few words, or they would get donkeys and 
go to the nearest villages. When they came to a well they would stop 
and ask for a drink just in hopes of gaining a chance to talk. Some- 
times they would find a country woman grinding corn, or perhaps two 
women. Not infrequently they were able to talk with them. How 
difficult it is to paint the picture of our two missionaries so eager to 
speak the words of life which had led them to come to China. 
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Suddenly in 1870 occurred the Tientsin Massacre when a priest and 
several Catholic sisters were done to death. News reached Tungchow 
and for twenty-four hours an angry mob knocked at the gate of the 
Mission Compound ready to do them harm. From that day on for 
a long time every door before slowly opening was closed, every heart 
gradually softening grew hard as steel. Was this little band discour- 
aged? Noone who has gone to the mission field with a sense that 
God chose him and ordained him to go and bring forth fruit ever really 
gets discouraged, although at times very heavy of heart, for they be- 
lieve that ‘‘the kingdoms of the world shall become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of His Christ.” 


BIBLE CLASSES 


Miss Andrews, seeing she could not then gain an entrance into 
homes, began Bible classes for two hours each day in the Boys’ School 
and for one and one-half hours taught Mrs. Tsway, a neighbor who 
had come into the court to help and .who by this time had been 
won for Christ. Mrs. Tsway was really a very lovely soul who served 
as Bible woman for a number of years after this careful preparation by 
Miss Andrews and later, when health prevented work outside, as 
matron of the Boys’ School and one they all loved as mother. Her 
children and grandchildren and great-grandchildren- have been in 
our schools and shared in Christian service. By 1874 the strain of 
life with heathenism pressing down on every side became too great 
and a furlough became imperative. 


First Giris’ SCHOOL 


Returning in 1876 Miss Andrews started the first girls’ school in 
Tungchow. ‘There were only four little girls and Miss Andrews the 
only teacher. One of these little girls, a granddaughter of Mrs. 
Tsway, later became the valued wife of Pastor Meng of Paotingfu. 
Mr. Meng is now pastor of the Chinese Christian church of Peking— 
Independent. It was Mrs. Meng’s earnest words to Mr. Yung Tao, 
Peking’s philanthropist, who presented 5,000 Bibles to officials and 
others, which led Mr. Yung to decide to come out as a Christian. 

The Mission home in the city had been rented to foreigners because 
it was “haunted.” In 1877 the materials of the buildings were pur- 
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chased and remodeled houses for residences, chapel and school were 
erected in the northeastern part of the city. Other workers had 
come to share the labors in building up a Christian constituency, a 
higher school and in the training of men to become preachers through- 
out the mission. Here Miss Andrews lived and labored for twenty- 
three years, until compelled by the Boxer uprising to flee in the 
night to Peking. 

Among the little girls Miss Andrews taught were two, Sala and 
Hana, two good Bible names. After much persuasion and prayer 
on Miss Andrews’ part, trepidation and fearfulness of heart on the 
mothers’ part, and suffering of petty persecution on the children’s part, 
the feet of these girls were unbound and they were sent to Peking 
to be educated at the Bridgman School, the first fruits in the then 
goodly city. 

It was decided to start a missionary society to train. the women 
to have a larger outlook. China was to be the first subject, and 
footbinding to Miss Andrews seemed a subject to be considered 
in a meeting on China. Mrs. Sheffield said, ‘‘Go ahead and God 
bless you.” Great preparation and prayer was made that the 
Scripture texts might not seem borrowed, but through them the 
women might be shown how the body was God’s gift and hence 
to be used by Him, not crippled and distorted. So moved was the 
mother of Mali (who had kept binding this daughter’s feet tighter 
and tighter so she would sit in school holding one then the other as, 
she studied), that she said at the close of the meeting, ‘‘My second 
daughter’s feet shall never be bound,’ and they never were. A 
talk given by Miss Andrews to the young men students resulted in 
a movement against footbinding so that the following year at mission 
meeting they started an Anti-Footbinding Society. 


At Homer IN, CLEVELAND 


When this term of service had reached ten years, Miss Andrews 
felt she should go home to help her sister in the care of theaged mother 
who now needed her. After two years of rest she took up teaching 
in her sister’s school for girls and young women. The loved mother 
at last heard her ‘‘ Well done’ and then in spite of great interest in’ 
her teaching, China wooed Miss Andrews’ heart so that after six 
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years in the homeland the fall of 1892 found her face turned again 
toward Tungchow. 


A New Work 


Already Miss Andrews had proved herself an expert Bible teacher 
so that on her return she was voted a member of the Theological 
Faculty of the Seminary. It is easy to tell how at different times 
she has taught the Harmony of the Gospels, Acts and the Epistles, 
the Prophets in their settings, the Wisdom Books, especially Job, 
but not so easy to make it plain that she went to her classes after 
long hours of study of the best books she could purchase in England 
and America, and that God gave her the grace and wisdom and 
sound sense not to confuse her pupils, but to take the great vital 
truths and make them live before them. 

She taught the college students too, and they drank in her teaching, 
believed in it and loved her for it, so that they would seek her out, 
until her room in Tungchow became a hallowed spot for many a 
tempted or troubled lad or full-grown man, often seeking her help 
in deciding their life work, or to ask her to unite her petitions with 
theirs in praying for some companion or relative or friend. 

Miss Andrews never failed to give half time to woman’s work 
for she never forgot that her support came from the Woman’s Board, 
nor would she herself wish to do otherwise, for her heart is very 
tender toward women and little children and toward those in need. 
The Woman’s Board has been very broad of mind and generous 
in heart in giving their full consent to this rather unusual division of 
her time. 

VILLAGE WoRK AND STATION CLASSES 


Year after year for two or three days in the week, Miss Andrews 
might be seen starting off in her chair, with a simple lunch to eat by 
the way, going to some village school or to hold a meeting, returning 
at dusk and then teaching classes all the evening. 

At Tungchow for many years the plan was to gather every woman 
either from the city or country who became a Christian or showed 
interest in the truth in monthly station classes. What a rare and 
rich treat that month proved for these women, separated from 
heathen surroundings and brought under Christian influences! 
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Miss Andrews thrilled them by some exposition of God’s Word. 
She loved too to visit homes, and into her ear was poured all the 
sorrows of the women and all their longings. 


SIEGE OF PEKING 


June 8, 1900, found Miss Andrews fleeing much against her will 
with the other Tungchow missionaries to Peking. The going was 
in the night and by two days later every mission building was in flames. 
Twelve days in the Methodist Mission and fifty-five in the British 
Legation taught her something of the fury to which Chinese natures 
may be roused by the encroachment of foreign nations, and the 
thought that missionaries were stealing the hearts of the people. 
One hundred and fifty of the Christians or probationers whom in 
some way or other her life had influenced were slain. Every other 
Christian was either in hiding or in the Legation quarter. All 
vestige of schools, college, theological seminary, church and homes 
was wiped out. Loved associates were martyrs, and she with others 
suffered in spirit until they were numb, with no capacity to suffer 
more. But through it all “‘God was a Refuge and Strength, a very 
present help in time of trouble.’’ Never did soul rise higher on the 
wings of faith. After the ‘‘snare was broken and we escaped” 
Miss Andrews went home on furlough for a year of recuperation, 
returning a year later to welcome still more into the Kingdom, 
to share with others the refashioning them through God’s spirit into 
His likeness. She returned to find a new China, a nation as a nation 
no longer looking back to the days of Yao and Shun, but a nation 
with faces turned to the future and in the hearts of some the glorious 
hope of China bringing something worthy into the brotherhood 
of nations. 

CALL TO PEKING 


The Seminary was removed to Peking in 1905, becoming a union 
institution. In 1914 Miss Andrews was unanimously invited by the 
Board of Directors to come to Peking to teach in the Theological 
Seminary. This institution is now affiliated with the Peking Univer- 
sity and is far removed from Miss Andrews’ home with Dr. and Mrs. 
Wilder, but she is teaching in the Union Bible Institute to prepare 
evangelists, also in the Union Bible School for women and in the 
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Woman’s College. The wish to conserve her strength to do the 
teaching which she carries on with the old zeal and enthusiasm makes 
it seem wise that she could continue in this line of work, but no 
words can tell how the Christians of Tungchow, especially the 
women, miss their friend and lover—the one to whom they took 
every burden, spiritual, social and economical. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Many and many a missionary mother is not only grateful to Miss 
Andrews for her ministry to their new-born babies but for investing 
the ministry with a peculiar sacredness possible only to one who knew 
God. ‘They are grateful too that she 
always gave the new missionary wife’ 
and mother a share in the work for 
the Chinese women and children, 
arranging the work so it need not 
interfere with home duties, thus en- 
couraging many a one to become a 
worker and a more proficient speaker 
of Chinese. The writer remembers 
so well during the years between 1886 
and 1892 when Miss Andrews was in 
America the frequent question by non- 
Christian women of where she was 
and when would she return and the 
almost universal remark, ‘‘ Miss An- 
drews loved us Chinese.’’ Only the 
other day an old student of nearly 
forty remarked, ‘‘Miss Andrews has 
great influence with us Chinese because she loves us and we know it.” 

She has seen God’s Kingdom being set up, from the days of closed 
doors and steeled hearts to the day when this Kingdom is growing 
and steadily gaining nation-wide influence, with doors of opportunity 
opening on every hand. The Apostle Paul has had great influence 
on her life and she has put into Chinese the Story of His Life and Letters. 

Paul’s three virtues she has made her own,—Faith, Hope and Love. 
Love too has run through all her life and left its crown upon her. 


The Friend and Lover of Chinese 
Women 


Note hate J seen tuith jou Chu people tubo 
are present here offer fuillingly wto thee 


The Golden Anniversary Gift 


A REVIEW OF THE TASK NEARING COMPLETION 
By Clara P. Bodman 


EARLY five years ago the plan for raising $250,000 as 

a Golden Anniversary Gift was first presented to the 

Board of Directors. I remember my own sinking of heart 

at the mighty task. I remember too the faith and courage of many 

and how they inspired us to attempt this big thing. And big tasks 

are stimulating! Even my garden pruners which shiver and fail 

in cutting a limp string will attack a big shrub with joyful readiness 
and will succeed! f 

The needs were imperative,—buildings inadequate for the growing 
work must be enlarged, roofs must be mended, window-casings and 
stairways eaten by the industrious ant must be restored, government 
requirements as to space must be met or grants would be refused. 
From the east and from the west and from the south came the ap- 
peals. Should we pray for converts and refuse to welcome those 
eager crowds for lack of room? Should we plead for workers and 
refuse them equipment? 

So the ball began rolling, gathering up the returns from boxes and 
envelopes,—gifts of every kind, large and small, the nickles gained in 
a downtown office from renting an umbrella, the dime earned by a 
small child and brought with pride as if she alone were building that 
kindergarten. And there were large sums, too, given with sacrifice 
because love was great. Possibly none have been more touching 
than the gifts from other lands. The first to come was from Kusaie, 
$90, a great sum from that struggling little church. - From Harpoot, 
where even then the black clouds were gathering, the native women 
sent $129, given out of their poverty. Girls at Capron Hall, Madura, 
have recently sent $140. Nearly every station is represented in this 
beautiful freewill offering. These ‘young things in the Kingdom 
of God” are certainly givers of gifts! And what has been accom- ’ 
plished? In our school in Southern Africa great things have hap- 
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Hauling Timber for Industrial Building 


Inanda Seminary, South Africa. Golden Anniversary Gift 


pened for the tribe of God. In Inanda the new dormitory and in- 
dustrial building are already started and great is the rejoicing, for it 
means the rescue of many more girls who might be lost in the forest. 
A recent letter speaks of the popularity of cooking-classes. With 
our present passion for food conservation we note sympathetically 
that they too are wrestling with johnnycake and wheatless gems. 
At Umzumbe the white ants will be far less corpulent now that 
the new building is assured. With the new dormitory, storehouses 
and water-tank at Mt. Silinda, the training of these new Africans will 
be far more satisfactory. 

In India there are projects large and small. Money has gone 
to Sirur to buy for the Beverly school a spacious compound, health- 
ful, well-located, with fine trees, a refreshing change from the old 
building with its limited quarters in the village. This gift of 
$500 in memory of Miss Sarah W. Clark was given by the Beverly 
Auxiliary who have long counted Mrs. Winsor as their dear mission- 
ary. At Wai a new station school is under construction. Miss 
Gordon writes that after the breaking of the monsoon two of the old 
classrooms were uninhabitable, a third leaking. ‘‘It was a dreary 
place, but with the hope of the new building we took it most cheer- 
fully. Our hearts are filled with joyfulness and gratitude.” The 
school is to be on a hill with a superb view of the Mahableshwar 
mountains, near the new hospital and newer church., At the recent 
dedication of the latter a Brahman priest was heard to say wonder- 
ingly, ‘‘Our temples are full of darkness while yours are full of light. 
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The whole day was wonderful. It seemed as if God drew aside the 
curtain to let us see what He was doing in the hearts of the people 
here.” 

In Madura the splendid Capron Hall has had much needed addi- 
tions to kindergarten, kitchen and bungalow. Its nearly 500 pupils 
had outgrown all bounds so that they were eating, sleeping and 
reciting on the porches. 

We are, glad to share in the noble work of the Bible women here 


The New Woman’s Hospital in Madura 


In process of construction. Golden Anniversary Gift 


by providing headquarters for Miss Root and her band of self-sacrific- 
ing women, working in 92 villages. 

The largest attempt of our Golden Gift is the hospital at Madura, 
where Dr. Harriet Parker is in charge, a woman with a hand and a 
will,—a hand of marvelous skill and a will of indomitable strength. 
There are no roof gardens and marble baths in our plans, but clean, 
sanitary, convenient wards which will make many hearts grateful 
and lead them more easily to the Loving One, whose tender thought 


the new building symbolizes. We remember the old days, the’ 


patient in the windowless bathroom, the smallpox case near the 
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new baby, for there was no isolation ward, the long line of sad- 
eyed women who came to the dispensary, and we are grateful every 
day for Dr. Parker’s self-sacrificing labors, rejoicing that after many 
years she can have this adequate plant. Last year at this hospital 
with its meager appointments there were over 47,000 treatments, 
1,407 operations. 

The school in Uduvil, Ceylon, has been very patient, their main 
building crowded to overflowing, their English department reciting 
in little shacks with mud walls melting in the persistent rains. For 
them there could be no better celebration of the centenary of their 
mission than the purchase of ‘‘Naboth’s vineyard”’ and the rising 
of the new walls for the English school. Sherwood Eddy once said 
that Uduvil was doing the most far-reaching work for women of any 
school in Asia. Suffolk Branch, which ‘has toiled hard and faith- 
fully to supply the $25,000 needed, must feel that her gift is wisely 
placed. ; 

In China a new spirit is abroad, a spirit of expectation, of hope. 
In trying to respond to that hope, the schools of Foochow, Paotingfu 


Dormitory for Uduvil Girls’ School 
Notice cocoanut mats in place of steel frames. Golden Anniversary Gift 


and Tungchow have been strengthened. Miss Perkins writes that 
when the good news first reached her she could not sleep for the 
joy of building castles which one knew need no longer be kept in 
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the air. Miss Brown is jubilant over the new home for the Bible 
Women’s Training School. It is airy and full of sunshine,—the brick 
and mortar realization of the dream of years. Paotingfu has found 
some magic wand that shall multiply by four. Where money for one 
building was forwarded, four new houses have appeared. We re- 
member the small rooms, the girls crowded around the tiny stove one 
wintry morning, and we can realize how happy they are in their larger 
freedom. 

Miss Sewall writes from Tientsin: ‘‘Did you hear the shout of 


One of Four New Buildings at Paotingfu 
Where the Girls Study and Recite 


joy that went up from this compound when your letter came assuring 
us of the new residence and kindergarten home? Such an abundance 
of blessings makes us very happy and thankful.” Throughout the 
big city there is no real kindergarten, and the benefits to our mission 
of this new department can hardly be measured. 

In the opinion of many there is no country where native Christian 
leadership counts for more than in Japan to-day, and the wives of 
these leaders must be trained if we would have the Christian home 
at its best. In Shikoku there is one Christian school, only oné, 
and the island has a population of three million! Its home at Matsu- 
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- yama was so poorly equipped our faces burned with shame and con- 
fusion. But a better day is coming, and in the beautiful location on 
Castle Hill this fine school can expand into a new life. 

In all our stations many other repairs and changes and new ventures 
have been made possible by the gift, all adding to the efficiency of 
the work. 

And now we are thinking of Turkey. But even here it is not all 
sadness. Out of the greater suffering has come the greater heroism. 
Guns cannot destroy the sites that have been bought, and even 
where our new buildings have been occupied by soldiers there may 
come a glimmer of light to some stubborn Turk as he lives day after 
day inside those walls and sees the evidences of infinite pains used 
in bringing a knowledge of Christ to his people. In the Russia of 
religious freedom a new and unparalleled opportunity is coming 
and we must be ready to meet it. Our golden ball has rolled swiftly. 
It has now gathered $220,290 and the whole sum will surely come. 
In, this great enterprise every Branch of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions has had a part large or small according to its ability. 

Some lonely and disheartened missionaries have been cheered 
by the gift, some gates have been lifted that the King of Glory may 
come in, but the work is not done when these few buildings are 
finished. It will never be done if our prayers for growth are answered. 
And is it not worth the doing? 


0 ALMIGHTY GOD, Lord of the harvest, Who hast blessed with 
fruitfulness the labors of Thy servants during these fifty years, honor, we 
beseech Thee, their efforts to gather a gift of thanksgiving and rejoicing on 
behalf of Thy needy children in distant lands. Put into the hearts of 
many faithful women who have much of this world’s goods to bring an 
offering worthy of the Love which has blessed and sheltered them from 
childhood, and multiply through prayer and effort the gifts of those who 
are denied the privilege of giving so abundantly of material things, that all 
may rejoice together in the Feast of Ingathering. ‘‘The beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us and the work of our hands establish Thou it.” 
In the name of Him who is our Chief Corner Stone, Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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Ursula Clarke Marsh 


A PIONEER MISSIONARY OF THE WOMAN'S BOARD 
By Margaret Haskell 


This delightful sketch of Mrs. George D. Marsh has been written for the Jubilee 
Number by her longtime associate, Mrs. Henry C. Haskell, who with her husband was 
for many years a member of the same mission. Mrs. Marsh, then Miss Ursula Clarke, 
went in 1868 as one of the first missionaries of the Woman’s Board of Missions to 
Brousa, Western Turkey, where she founded the Girls’ School. Miss Clarke was born 
in Rowe, Mass., and was graduated at Mt. Holyoke-Seminary in 1864. Her brother, 
Dr. James L. Clarke, was for fifty-eight years a missionary of the American Board in 
Bulgaria. See frontispiece for early picture of Mrs. Marsh. 


FIRST met Mrs. Marsh, then Ursula Clarke, in the spring 

of 1869 when she came to visit her brother’s family in 

Philippopolis. Dr. Clarke went to the coast to meet her. 
There had been heavy rains and the journey up was a tiresome one 
and not without danger. They were delayed in reaching us, and 
knowing of swollen streams that must be crossed we became very 
anxious. When they arrived, the buoyant spirit that always char- 
acterized Miss Clarke laughed at our fears; she declared that she had 
enieves every minute of the way and ‘“‘liked anything for an experi- 
ence,’—a phrase which became quite a proverb with some ss the 
Mission circle. 

She was then teaching in the Girls’ School in Brousa. Mr. Haskell 
and I returned to America in 1872 and filial duties kept us here until 
1887. When we returned to Bulgaria I found Mrs. Marsh living in 
Philippopolis and the mother of four children. In the interval of 
our separation she had certainly had experiences. The story of the - 
recapture of * Eski Zagra by the Turks during the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-1878, the enforced flight of the missionaries, almost 
without warning, so they had neither food nor clothing suitable for 
the journey,—the Marshes with two small children, one a babe,— 
their slow progress to Adrianople by carriage and then by almost 
slower train to Constantinople, would in detail read like a romance. 
The first night out they could watch the burning of the city they had 
left, and knew that all their possessions were being destroyed. They 
arrived in Constantinople in sorry plight,—the baby almost dead from 
hunger, Dr. Marsh sick from sleeping on the ground without covering, 
and Mrs. Marsh utterly worn out from weariness and anxiety. But 
they were welcomed, nursed and comforted by missionary associates 


*Old Zagra when the Bulgarian Mission was sie mae: in 1871. 
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and later went to Malta for some months to recuperate. When the 
war was over and conditions permitted they ordered a refit of goods 
from America and were stationed at Philippopolis. 

Friends in America naturally added nice things to the new outfit 
for the comfort of their dear ones, but, alas, the ship that carried the 
boxes was accidentally sunk in Constantinople harbor and again the 
Marshes were stripped of earthly goods. 

But Mrs. Marsh’s faith and hope never seemed to falter. Little 
by little household effects were gathered into the old Turkish house 
at Philippopolis where the Marshes lived for some thirty years. In 
later days children were tempted to slide down the incline in some of 
the dilapidated rooms. Though plain and simple in its furnishings 
the house was always immaculate, a model home where good cheer 
reigned, and whose hospitable doors were ever open to receive guests,— 
American or Bulgarian who were in need of rest and change. Many 
a feeble one was there nursed back to health of body and spirit. 

A little garden plot in the yard of this quaint old place was the de- 
light of our friend, who is an ardent lover of flowers. From early 
spring, when English violets gave forth their sweet perfume, to the 
chrysanthemums of autumn there was a succession of blossoms, but 
the queen of all was the magnificent La France rose which grew with 
~ tropical luxuriance. I think it blossomed six months of the year and 
always obligingly furnished roses for any special occasion, as a wedding 
or the coming of guests from abroad, as well as cheering a great many 
friends during the season. 

Mrs. Marsh’s home duties were never neglected. She was a devoted 
mother and gave all necessary time to educating and training the chil- 
dren who to-day ‘‘rise up and call her blessed,” but her activity was 
not confined to the home; especially after the children came to America 
she was indefatigable in direct missionary work. Her labor in house- 
to-house visitation was marvelous. Up and down the hills of Philip- 
popolis, over the cobblestoned streets, she went everywhere on errands 
for the Master. To the sick and poverty-stricken she ministered 
generously from her own purse. She admonished the wayward, and 
encouraged and piloted those whose faces had begun to turn Zionward 
until they were safely anchored in the harbor of Christ’s love. 

As a Sunday school worker Mrs. Marsh has exceptional gifts. For 
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many years she taught the primary class in the Philippopolis Sunday 
school and organized the children into a Loyal Temperance Legion. 
Years after, when touring, I met a boy of fifteen who inquired for her, 
and said: ‘“‘I am so thankful to Mrs. Marsh for her temperance 
teaching! But for that I should be spending my money in smoking and 
drinking like my comrades here in the village: I am sure there are 
many others who would give the same testimony. Later, when some one 
else was found to teach the children, Mrs. Marsh came to the help of the 
Sunday school superintendent by taking that unmanageable class of 
boys that is the hope and the despair of every earnest superintendent. 
It was a surprise to see how soon they became quiet and interested, even 
writing examination papers for the reviews, previously voted a bore. 

For several years Mrs. Marsh carried on a Sunday school composed 
of women and children in one of the suburbs of the city,—a very poor 
quarter, ironically called “‘Little Paris.” The people were very 
ignorant, but the Gospel hymns and Scripture lessons found a response 
in their hearts and there were some substantial fruits of her labors. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society of the Philippopolis church, the W. C. T. U. 
and the woman’s prayer meeting owed much to her prompt, constant 
and efficient help. To the prayer meeting she brought messages and 
prayers that were edifying and uplifting and will not cease to influence 
many lives. 

The Turkish language, which she had learned in Brousa, was a 
great asset in her missionary life. It gave her access to the Armenian 
population and enabled her to superintend the work of an aged Bible 
woman, a converted Moslem to whom she was a great comfort, fin- 
ally going with her into the “‘valley of the shadow,” and sending her 
over the river to the accompaniment of sacred songs and Bible prom- 
ises. ‘The pastors’ wives and former teachers in the Philippopolis 
field will not forget Mrs. Marsh’s visits to the small towns among 
which she toured, usually two or three times a year, either alone or 
with her husband., It was her delight to watch the growth of the work 
and to encourage and counsel the workers, often also supplying them 
with needed creature comforts. These tours also gave precious op- 
portunities for strengthening those weak in the faith and for telling 
the glad tidings to those not yet acquainted with Jesus. 

In the spring of 1903 the Turks, excited by the revolutionary move- 
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ment in Macedonia and Thrace, perpetrated dreadful massacres and 
looting in the regions of Monastir and Adrianople. Some months 
after Dr, and Mrs. Marsh went to the latter district to distribute 
relief to the suffering people. I think the funds came largely from 
England. From Adrianople Mrs. Marsh wrote: ‘‘I enjoy my part 
of the work so far,—that of interpreter, whether with the Vali Pasha 
or in buying farming and carpentering tools and the absolutely neces- 
sary household goods.” Later she writes: ‘‘We spent two weeks in 
Kirk Killisse supplying the villages around with material for clothing, 
two grades of heavy cotton yarn for weaving, and sacking for mat- 
tresses—so many are sleeping on bare boards or on the earth. In one 
village the children are afraid to sleep in the house, the rats are so 
bold and hungry. Over a hundred families were supplied in an after- 
noon, but we had worked two evenings till nearly midnight getting 
the things ready. The good Bulgarian Bishop with whom we work 
had made a list of the people needing help, not only the number of 
children in each family, but their ages, so we knew how to apportion 
the cloth and yarn given in each case.’”’ Again she says: ‘‘Since com- 
ing here we have given out nearly 1,000 kilos of barley, rye and 
wheat,—mostly the last,—and strictly for seed,—and a great deal of 
clothing.” The work was strenuous and Mrs. Marsh returned home 
very worn and it seemed to me that she never regained the strength 
and endurance expended during those weeks. 

In 1908 the time had come for the Marshes to enjoy a well-earned 
furlough, but Dr. Marsh preferred to take his in building a house in 
which he hoped to reside many years, the one they had so long occu- 
pied being no longer safe. Fortunately their son, Mr. Ben Marsh, was 
in Europe studying economic problems and Mrs. Marsh joined him, 
and had the comfort of his care and society on the way to America. 
Most of the furlough was spent in Southern California amid delightful 
surroundings, where she had excellent medical care, but she returned 
to Bulgaria not at all like her old self and unequal to the tasks she 
had always loved. Some of these were now delegated to her daughter 
Anna, who came in 1906 to spend a year with her parents but whose 
stay was prolonged until her mother’s final return to America in 1915. 

It seems proper here to express some appreciation of the services 
of this beloved nurse in missionary homes and in the military hospital 
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during the Balkan War (for which she was decorated by the Queen 
of Bulgaria) as well as of the happy atmosphere she shed around her 
as she lent a hand in Christian Endeavor and other departments of 
work in Philippopolis. ‘‘None knew her but to love her.” 

The unexpected withdrawal of Mr. Haskell from the Mission on 
account of failing health in 1911 threwa heavy burden on Dr. and Mrs. 
Marsh. A severe cold contracted by Dr. Marsh resulted in an illness 
of months which ended his life on September1,1913. The Balkan War 
was in progress during much of this long illness and it was a wonder 
that Mrs. Marsh survived this double strain. The poverty of the peo- 
ple brought crowds daily to her door with piteous tales of woe. It was 
heartbreaking to turn any of them away, but sometimes relief funds 
were so low that only one or two cents could be given to a person. 

Miss Marsh was one of a few trained nurses in the country at that time 
and was serving in a near-by hospital. Her parents were reluctant to 
call her from her post but she left it to care for her father during the last 
month of his life. Shortly before he passed away Mrs. Marsh wrote: 
“As he lies panting for breath all the city bells are ringing out a welcome 
home to our soldiers, flags flying and bands playing. I can but believe 
that for him, too, there is waiting a glad welcome from the Master and 
from the many whom he has led into the paths of righteousness.” 

After her husband’s death Mrs. Marsh was invited to continue in 
the Mission as a salaried worker, which she did for nearly two years, 
but she felt the time had come when it was best for her to join her 
dear sisters in California and on September 1, 1915, she bade good-by 
to the Bulgaria to which she had given the best of her life, and her 
love for which rivaled that for her native land. On the ocean, Octo- 
ber 1, she wrote: ‘‘ Just a month since we had our last glimpse of Phil- 
ippopolis friends, a large group of them on the station platform wav- 
ing handkerchiefs and singing ‘God be with you till we meet again.’ 
They were so dear, so thoughtful, not one of them wept and ‘broke 
our hearts,’ not even poor Alexandrina, whose heart was broken, we 
knew. They covered us with flowers and showered us with bonbons 
and then in a minute it was all over and I was glad. I couldn’t have 
endured all the good-bys and laments another single day.”* And so — 
ended almost fifty beautiful years of missionary service. 

* Mrs. Marsh will be one of the speakers at the Jubilee Meeting, November 13-16. 
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Olive Parmelee Andrus 


Mrs. A. N. Andrus, one of the first seven missionaries adopted by the Woman's 
Board of Missions, sailed for Turkey in 1868 as Miss Parmelee. She married in 1875 and 
entered into rest August 25, 1916, at Mardin, where her life had been mainly spent. Her 
husband was at the time in Constantinople and has since come to this country. We 
are indebted to him for data concerning her early life and to Rev. R.S. M. Emrich, her 
associate in the mission station, for this carefully prepared and affectionate tribute. For 
Mrs. Andrus’ picture, see frontispiece. 


LIVE PARMELEE ANDRUS was a slip of a girl in the 

early twenties when in 1868 she left the quiet of New 

England and Mount Holyoke to pioneer in Turkey. She 

was slight of figure, with delicate, refined features and was endowed 

with firmness of will and tenacity of purpose. The pioneer spirit 

of early New England was her heritage. The great industrial revo- 

lution with its enormous increase of wealth and changing standards 

of living had not yet come. ‘The tastes of the day were simple. Life 

was frugal. The great Civil War had just broken through the crust 

of convention. The country was alive to reality. The youth of 
the church was capable of sacrifice. 

In this day of newly stirring life, Mary Lyon’s adventure bore 
fruit in a remarkable group, most of them New Englanders by birth, 
all of them New Englanders in spirit, four of them graduates of Mount 
Holyoke College. These women went to Van, Bitlis, Harpoot and 
Mardin, cities of that then remote section of Eastern Turkey. 

The story of this group is worth the telling—a story of heroism, 
achievement and tragedy. They entered Turkey in the same decade, 
they knew hardship, they enjoyed success, they lived through mas- 
sacre, they saw the dawn of constitutional liberty and its eclipse. 
Four of the five heard the call to arms at the beginning of the Great 
War, whose end is not yet, and amid scenes of tragedy and ruin one 
by one laid down their lives. To these broad resemblances in charac- 
ter and career was added in each case a rare individual charm which 
won our chivalrous devotion but which eludes us as we pause to 
analyze and portray. 

As Olive Parmelee in 1868, she laid the foundation of the Girls’ 
High School of Mardin. This scattered Syrian race of Northern 
Mesopotamia was unlettered and superstitious. Christian in name, 
they knew little of living Christianity. They were through Christian 
education to become the leaven leavening the splendid Mohammedan 
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races of nomad Arab and peasant Kurd. In 1875 she married and 
thereafter as Olive Parmelee Andrus continued the work she had be- 
gun, but now as teacher and trustee, no longer as principal. The 
beginnings were small: her students, a mere handful; her school- 
room, a floor space cleared among boxes and trunks,—its only 
opening for light and air, the low-ceiled door. How often years 
after as she sat watching the commodious new building rise on its 
foundations—dormitory for ninety girls and schoolroom for many 
more—how often must her thoughts have gone back to those early days! 

It was an inhospitable environment for Mary Lyon’s idea of an 
educated womanhood—this Turkey of fifty years ago. Woman’s 
position was very inferior. Education was reserved for men—the 
elect few, chosen for religious or government sinecure. 

Yet in this unfavorable soil it took root. She who began patiently. 
rehearsing the rudiments with the wives of those first “preachers-in- 
training’ saw the High School for Girls come to full development. 
She saw scores of its graduates teaching in villages of the mountain 
and plain and in far away Arabic-speaking Syria, Arabia and Egypt. 
She welcomed back the children of graduates, better and finer for an 
enlightened motherhood. The kindergarten came and then the train- 
ing class. And forty years after those small beginnings a Moham- 
medan government threw open the door of opportunity to the 
Mohammedan girls of Mardin where she had labored. 

We felt the limitations which set us about—funds were few, equip- 
ment poor and inadequate, progress slow—she saw all things from the 
beginning. For six years as principal and then as teacher and trus- 
tee, she profoundly influenced’ the character of the school. Nothing 
was done for display. Thorough, patient scholarship was her own 
habit. It was contagious. The order, system and cleanliness of the 
New England housewife reigned in her home and in the school. Like 
other institutions the school possessed a distinct individuality, and 
the impress of her character was upon it. Yet not in the school but 
in her home did her rare personality find fullest expression. It is 
there we delight to image her, 

If these women of Eastern Turkey were the personification of New 
England womanhood, their homes were cameo reproductions of New . 
England herself as she was fifty years ago. There was, of course, the 
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old-fashioned wood stove and the ‘‘coal-oil”’ lamp, but there was also 
the paper “‘spill”’ reminiscent of the day when matches were a luxury 
and thrift a virtue. The appointments of these homes belonged to 
an earlier period, and the arrangement of all to simple, artless, old- 
fashioned New England. x 

Ten years we came and went through her hospitable doors, but 
no change here save the placing of some Christmas remembrance or 
the addition of a book to the well-filled shelves. We gave her an 
Italian print. She made no rearrangement to give it place. We 
found it beside the familiar ones. For years she had poured her 
afternoon tea from a beautiful time-worn Wedgwood. On one of her 
anniversaries a new tea service, lacking the beauty of the old and all 
its priceless associations, unexpectedly took the place of the familiar 
one. One who was present describes her as ‘“‘highly indignant but 
perfectly controlled.” It was never afterward used. 

This loyalty to the old in her home, her servants, her friends, was 
beautiful and significant. Her quiet contentment summons us away 
from that spirit of desire to which the great increase of material wealth 
has schooled us. Her happiness was in great companionship with 
nature, her flowers, her home with its treasured associations, her 
friends new and old. She was loyal to each one of us. All idle gossip 
died in her presence. She never exhibited bitterness and rarely spoke 
her criticism of another. In all her great reserve, however, her person- 
ality was expressing itself. We frequently knew in silence her disap- 
proval. Her personality was not yielding, pliant, colorless. It was 
positive and strong. She was reserved, but with a reserve not of cold- 
ness but of reverence. Reverence; indeed, for her own personality—one 
could not affront her—and reverence for others is among her most 
beautiful and attractive qualities. But she was above all else gracious. 

She was a rare hostess. Her home became yours. Her thought 
anticipated your needs. Rest and freedom from intrusion we found 
there, and we always, leaving, felt we had given her pleasure. 

Frequently we found her bending over her plants which filled her 
big bay window. She “‘loved them up,” as the Danish mothers say, 
and drank from their fair, fresh, fragrant blossoms their fragrance 
and beauty. There was about her the exquisite quality of flowers. 
She was, indeed, a fair lily among women. 
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The last decade of her life was marked by physical weakness. But 
she learned her limitations and with rare self-control kept within them. 
She never left the compound and seldom crossed the yard. Yetin spite 
of limitations she did much. Through her teaching in the school, 
through her service as trustee, through her wide correspondence with 
old students and friends, through her home, her personality was giving 
itself. Through these and other channels she was winning us by her 
winsome life to ways of quietness and peace, to paths of beauty and 
strength. So she wrought—this woman of physical weakness but 
spiritual power, she in whom were so wondrously blended such gra- 
ciousness and such reverent reserve. 

The spirit of independence was strong in her. At times when she 
needed the nurse’s care she refused it, and called the doctor only in 
extremity. In the latter days of frailty, the dread of dependence 
was sometimes on her. She could not face with equanimity the 
thought of helplessness. It was torture to her sensitive spirit. 
‘‘She will not allow us to wait on her,’”’ one wrote. From her own 
or even from her own servants she accepted willingly; all help from 
others she steadily refused. And the dependence from which she 
longed to be spared never came. 

Singularly independent, she was also singularly dependent. Sud- 
denly her husband was taken from her. The Great War came and 
almost as unexpectedly in the fall-of 1915 Dr. Andrus was arrested 
by the Turkish authorities and taken to Sivas. She never saw him 
again. Human support had failed her—divine strength was still 
hers. Not her own home was spared to her. Turkish officials took 
possession. Ina home across the way, out of a broken heart but with 
an unbroken spirit, she gave without measure of the unsearchable 
and inexhaustible peace which possessed her. 

Written amid war and darkest deeds of violence, her last letter 
breathed a heavenly quietness and peace. On a night in August, 
1916, she contracted a slight cold and almost before she was known 
to be seriously sick had quietly entered the larger life. In this same 
land, in a saintly home, in an upper room unnoticed by day, glowing 
with phosphorescent light, by night there hung a cross. Here, too, 
it hung enshrined in the chamber of her heart. And here amid the © 
shadows of her life’s closing day it shines resplendent, glorious—symbol 
of her life and secret of its power. 


One generation shall praise Chy foorks unto 


another and shall declare Chy mighty acts 


Jubilee Meditation 
By Caroline E. Bush 


Miss Bush, a daughter of Dr. Charles P. Bush, for some years District Secretary ot 
the American Board in New York, went to Harpoot in 1870 to join Miss Seymour. For 
thirty-eight years she and her companions were indefatigable in the evangelistic work 
in the Harpoot field. Miss Bush is now residing in Auburndale, Mass., frail in body, but 
of indomitable spirit. During all these years she has been the missionary of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 


EARLY fifty years since Dr. Wheeler and Miss Seymour 
dashed out on their horses to spend the last night of my 
journey to Harpoot in a tent with me, and Mrs. Wheeler 

greeted me at the head of the stairs of the old Konak, in her pink 
calico dress! 

I found Turkey alive with interest for me. We kept school in 
the summer, and had vacation in the winter, so that we could go out 
to meet the people and hold meetings with 
them, because they were free in the winter from 
outside work. Our scholars were mostly the 
wives of the theologicak students, who barely 
knew how to read. My first pupil knew as 
much of the language, and of reading, and 
writing, and arithmetic, as I did, and I had to 
keep well ahead of her so as to teach her any- 
thing, but I did not find it a hard matter. These 
women pupils went into the villages in the Miss Caroline E. Bush 


winter and taught school. Soe 
Bet 1 q 2 eee tt Harpoot 
Delore long we made a giant attempt to per- 1870-1908 


suade the mothers to send their unmarried 

daughters to school. In answer to our pleading we were asked by 
the mother, ‘‘Is my daughter to be a priest, that she should learn to 
read?” And it was very difficult to get any money from them for 
tuition, board and clothes. Now, how eagerly they seek to give! 
On our tours we slept on ‘the floor, and in the hot summer nights on 
the roof. The richest homes had no furniture except an Eastern 
divan. The men did not know how to treat us ladies; to stand to 
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give the salutation as if we were missionaries seemed too great an 
honor for us. As for shaking hands or giving us a seat of honor, 
we soon learned that this was something we could not expect. 

One of the happiest times of my life was when Miss Seymour and 
myself were called over to a big village on the plain where there was 
a fierce quarrel] raging among the members of our Protestant church. 
The Lord used us to bring concord into the church. The first Sunday 
- after the quarrel was settled we had communion service in our new 
church building, and as Miss Seymour and I entered the church 
there seemed no place to sit but the bare floor near a pillar. In- 
stantly the most intelligent and influential man in the church sprang 
to his feet and handed to us his own cushion, showing how much 
of a gentleman he really was. There were very few who knew how 
to sing, and I well remember the scathing look on the chief teacher’s 
face when I was trying to teach the school do, ra, mi, etc., as much 
as to say: ‘‘What futile nonsense it is to introduce such a thing! 
Haven’t we sung without it all our lives?” 

But the work that touches my heart most, in these Jubilee days, 
is the way in which the Lord led me to creep little by little into the 
homes of the Moslems; like other Christians in the land, I looked 
upon them as hopeless, but little by little their language found a 
place.in my mind, and wherever I went, in the bag with my English 
and Armenian Testament I carried one in Turkish, which I found 
men and women were eager to hear, and I now can remember long 
talks on religious subjects in one or two cities with a police com- 
missioner, and in villages with farmers, and in cities with a mullah, 
and in another city with the son of the captain of the armory. These 
Moslems came to see me in the haremluk, and I sometimes found. 
my way into the salaamluk. A great vista opened up before me for 
this work, there were wings on my feet as I went from Moslem house 
to house; but others were called to do this work and I was obliged 
to come to America on account of my health. 

One of the joys of this Jubilee year is the thought of the influence 
of the missionaries, compared with what they used to have. Think 
of the position the Board holds among the churches in this land, 
and even to our Government, and fifty years ago we crossed the © 
ocean in sailing ships. Now the most comfortable of steamships 
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are considered none too good, and in most elegant saloons mission- 
aries are invited to tell about their experiences in foreign lands. 

Why do men like Dr. W. W. Peet and many others hold the 
enviable position of advisors to ambassadors? Not because they 
expect it, nor have any such appointment, but because they know 
so much about the land, the language and the people. Even in a 
land where women are considered so inferior our missionary ladies 
are able to deal with officials in a most friendly way. It is the Lord’s 
work, and by the power of the Spirit He makes it to grow, and grow, 
and grow, until out of these dark and troublous times there shall 
come a Jubilee song that shall reach up to heaven. 


e+ 


China. An Interpretation. By Bishop James W. Bashford. Pub- 
lished by The Abingdon Press. Pp. 630. Price $2.50. 


The greatest proof that this stately volume has met with a warm , 
welcome and wide circulation is the fact that since its publication in 
May, 1916, reprints were called for in August and December. 

The author, in his preface to the second edition, expresses his grati- 
fication as well as surprise that a second edition should be so soon 
called for. Resident Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
China for the past twelve years, the reader feels that he is being 
guided by one who is steeped in Chinese history, literature, religion 
and political life. 

Nearly fifty pages is devoted to an outline of Chinese history in 
Appendix XIV beginning z.c. 2205. It is a fascinating rehearsal 
of an ancient civilization. In these days when ‘‘back to the soil” 
is the slogan for the whole world it is noted that B.c. 816 “The em- 
peror declined to perform the ancient rite of plowing. This rite was 
_ observed down to the fall of the Manchu dynasty in order to show that 

farming is honorable.” In 51 B.c. ‘‘Confucianists were appointed to 
lecture on the Five Classics. 1,000 students or more are reported as in 
attendance on the lectures.” It is a far cry to A.D. 1901 when “‘An 
imperial decree ordered a junior college at the capital of each province, 
a high school at each prefectural capital, an intermediate school at 

each county seat, and a primary school at each village” and in these 
educational centers ‘‘ Western learning” is taught. Ci. ¢ 
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THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE WOMAN’S BOARD 


Recemrs rrom Aucust 1-31, 1917 


| For Regular Work ; : For 
‘ | re ae ar Special phece: TOTAL 
_ Buildings} of 19) rte lee ACIES 
| Branches | Qincey | TOTAL Fes Objects | ““# 
| ——~----——|- - | S| 
1916 $3,739.23 $91.00) $3,830.23 $743.06 _— _ _ $4,573.29 
| 
1917 3,259.21 1.00. 3,200,21| 1,114.78 _ $160.00| $1,800.00 6,334.99 
| | / 
; 
Gain : | $371.72 $160.00| $1,800.00; $1,761.70 
Loss| 480,02 $90.00, $570.02) 
Octoprer 18, 1916, ro Aucusr 31, 1917 
1916 | $91 ,103.30| *8A 759.92 $05,863.2| $41,846.09 —- ¥*$2,747 92 $16,562.51 $157,019.74 
1917 | 96,893.13| 4,542.87| 101,436.00! 53,635.05) $4,208.31] 2,048.92) 16,745.18] 178,173.46 
Gain) $5,749.83 $5,572.78) $11,788.96) $4,208.31 %182.67| $21,153.72 
Loss $217.05 | $699.00 
* Vigures affected by transfer of gifts for Turkish Relief to Specials. 
Woman's Board of Missions 
Receipts August 1-31, 1917 
Miss SAran Louise Day, Treasurer 
Pa 
MAINE yen H.N., fo gust 
Eastern Maine Branch.—Mrs. J. Ger- 48.50; Barrington, Aux., ath, 
trude Denio, Treas,, 347 Hammond Ch., 13.50; Candia, Aux., 9.10; Con 
St., Bangor. South Brewer, Ch., 5 00 cord, East, Ch., 6; ae East, Aux., 
Western Maine Branch. —Miss Annie f°. 5; Dover, ‘Aux., 13.62; urham, Aux., 
Bailey, Treas., 182 Chadwick St., Port- 41.88; Exeter, Aux., 7; Ham) on, 
land, Fryeburg, Aux., 5, C. E. Soc., re Aux., 5; Kingston, Ch., 2.61; New- 
Hiram, Ch., 2; Phippsburg, Ch., fields, Aux., 5; North Hampton, peed 
Fortland, Woodfords Ch., Aux., 1 1i'78 24; Pike, Ch., 90 cts.; Rindge, A UX., 
1,76; miev eeee: Island Avenue 4, fed Saimon Falls, Aux., 12; Strat- 
Ch. "“Aux., 15.50; South Rerwick, Ay , Ladies, 1; Tilton, Aux. igi 
Aux., 67; ‘Waterford, Aux., 6; West- Wol soot, Fannie M, Newell 
brook, Group of Girls, 4.30; West Soc. and Philathea S. S. Cl. 85. 70," 296 06» 
Newfield, Ch., 8; Yarmouth, Ch., 20, 139 34 | Waterville.—Friends, 400 
‘Total, 144 34 Total, 297 06 
VERMONT 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Vermont Branch.—Miss May E. Manley, — 
New Hampshire Branch.—Mrs. W. L. Treas., Pittsford. Bellows Falls, Ch, 
Fickett, Treas., 120 North State St., 18.63; Bennington, Second Ch., C. BE. 


Concord. A Daughter in mem. of her Soc., ‘10; Brattleboro, West, Aux., 8; 
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Chelsea, Aux., 25; Chester, Aux., 20; North Middlesex Branch.—Miss Julia S. 
Cornwall, Aux., 24.80; Coventry, Conant, Treas., Littleton Common. 
Aux.,2; Highgate, Aux., 5; Irasburg, Ashby, Aux., 3; Concord, S. S., Miss. 
Aux.,2, Light Bearers, 1; Island Pond, Assoc., 40; Dunstable, Aux., 18.90, 

Aux., 12.75; Johnson, Aux. (25 of wh. C., BE. See.,.5;: Fitchburg, C. C. Ch:, 
to const. L. M. Mrs. Nora Hill), 31, S. Aux., 120; North Leominster, Ch., 
S., Infant Cl., 4; Marshfield, Aux., 8; 11.51; South Acton, Aux., 20, - 218 41 
Middletown Springs, Aux., 17.40; Mil- Old Colony Branch.—Mrs. Howard Lo- 
ton, Aux., 15.41; Norwich, Aux., 1.25; throp, 3320 North Main Street, Fall 
Pittsford, Aux., 23.55; Post Mills, River. Attleboro, South, Bethany 
Aux., 38.50; Royalton, Sarah Skinner Ch., Woman’s Miss. Soc., 7.25; Fair- 
Memorial, 5.35, C. E. Soc., 1.25; St. haven,First Ch., S. S., 7.80; Fall River, 
Albans, Aux., 18.59,Golden Rule M.B., Pilgrim Ch., S. S., 4.25; Somerset, 
4; St. Johnsbury, North Ch., C. R., 6, Pomegranate Band, 6, 25 30 
South Ch., C.R.,5; Strafford, Aux., 5; Springfield Branch.—Mrs. Mary H. Mit- 
Vergennes, Aux.,7; Waterbury, Aux., chell, Treas., 1078 Worthington St., 
1; Williston, 3; Woodstock, Aux., Springfield. Agawam,0O.J.S.,40cts.; 
3.50, ‘ 327 98 Blandford, First Ch., 28; Holyoke, 
Second Ch., Aux., 50; Huntington, 
MASSACHUSETTS Second Ch., 3; Springfield, South Ch., 

Andover and Woburn Branch.—Mrs. Aux., 127.59; Westfield, First Ch., 
Henry A. Smith, Treas., 42 Mansur St., Aux., 60; Wilbraham, Miss Elizabeth 
Lowell. Lawrence, Trinity Ch.,M.C., Nigh Whiting, 5; 273 99 
18; Lexington, Mrs. Irene H. Armes, Suffolk Branch.—Miss Margaret D. 

10, 8 00 Adams, Treas., 1908 Beacon St., Cool- 

Barnstable Association.—Miss Carrie E. idge Corner Branch, Boston. Allston, 
Mitchell, Treas., South Dennis. Fal- Aux., 20; Arlington, Bradshaw Miss. 
mouth, Woman’s Union, 41 20 Assoc., 37.50; Boston, Park Street Ch., 

Berkshire Branch.—Miss Mabel A. Rice, Y.W. Miss. Guild, 5, Union Ch., Aux., 

Treas., 118 Bradford St., Pittsfield. | 100; Brookline, Mrs. George A. Hall, 
Dalton, Je; Bi Soc.,. 1; Housatonic, 260; Cambridge, North Ch., 91.45; 
Aux., 1.26;' Lee, First Aux., 290; Len- Chelsea, First Ch., Winnesimmet 
oxdale, Miss Carrie Sedgwick, 25; Mill Union, 35.21; Dorchester, Romsey 
River, Aux., 12.20; New Marlboro, Ch., Always Faithful Cir., 10; Second 
Ch., 1.26; North Adams, Aux., 15; | Ch., Aux., 73.25; Somerville, Broad- 
Richmond, oo Crane, 25; Sheffield, | way Ch., Aux., Friend, 35, Prospect 
fc Cer. Soc.,: 4; South "Egremont, Hill Ch., Dau. of Cov., 2; Walpole, 
Aux., 1.08. Less expenses, 95 cts., 374 85 Miss. Union, 60; Waltham, First Ch., 

Essex North Branch.—Mrs. Leonard H. C. E. Soc., 10; Watertown, Phillips 
Noyes, Treas., 15 Columbus Ave., Ch, M. B. and C. R.,/10.05, 749 46 
Haverhill.. Haverhill, Center Ch., C. Worcester County Branch.—Miss Sara T. 

R., 1.25; Rowley, Aux., 7, 8 25 Southwick, Treas., 144 psa’ St., 

Essex South Branch.—Mrs. B. LeC. Spurr, Worcester. Ashburnham, Ch., 3.09: 
Treas., 72 Elm St., West Lynn. Bev- Athol, C. E. Soc., 10; East Douglas, 
erly, Dane Street Ch., Aux., 65 00 Crabs Soe.,, 5; Spencer, 8. Si, Prim. 

Franklin County Branch.—Miss J. Kate Dept., 4.50; West Boylston, Jr. Band, 
Oakman, Treas., 473 Main St , Green- 2.50; Worcester, Old South Ch., Jr. 
field. Bernardston, Len. Off., 6.60; C. E. Soc., 5, Plymouth Ch., Little 
Buckland,Aux.,1; Greenfield, Second Light Bearers, 9.84, 

Ch., Aux., 5.25; Northfield, Aux., —_—— 
14.50, Evening Aux., 11; Orange, Total, 2,236 42 
— RE ard eon yan Ts 

underland, Jr. C. E. Soc. an rim. 

S.S.,4; Whately, Benev. Soc., 10, 133 35 | a ater Segui P. 

Hampshire County Branch.—Miss Harriet | Rhode Island Branch. —Miss Grace 
J. Kneeland, Treas., 8 Paradise Road, Chapin, Treas., 150 Meeting St., Provi- 
Northampton. Amherst, Second Ch., dence. Barrington, Aux., 48, Spats 
Aux., 26; Hatfield, Aux. (25. of wh. to shine Band, 14; Kingston, C. E. Soc., 
once L. M. Mrs. Mary Shank Byrne), 5; Providence, Beneficent Ch., Miss 
31; North Hadley, Aux., 5, M. C., Grace P. Chapin, 25, Central Ch., Miss 
Northampton, Edwards Ch., ree A Emma M. Baker, 10, Mrs. W. P. 

15.61; South Hadley, Miss Puring- Bradley, 10, Mrs. Charles W. Bubier, 
ton, 5; Westhampton, Aux., 86; Will- 10, Mrs. A. W. Fairchild, 10, Laurie 
iamsburg, Aux., 11, 180- 61 Guild, 30,Union Ch.,S.S., Prim. Dept., 

Middlesex Branch.—Mrs. Frederick L. , 167 00 
Claflin, Treas., 15 Park St., Marlboro. 

Framingham, Grace Ch., Aux., 40; COSI SU 
Natick, Stitch and Story Club, 10; Rastern Connecticut Branch.—Miss Anna 
Wellesley, For. Miss. Dept., Friend,1, 51 00 C. Learned, Treas., 255 Hempstead 

Norfolk and Pilgrim Branch.—Mrs. Mark St., New London. Canterbury, First 
McCully, Treas., 115 Warren Ave., Ch., C. E. Soc., 1.06; East Woodstock, 
Mattapan. Abington, First Ch., 21.85; Aux., 28, Clover Cir., 19.50; Lisbon, 
Cohasset, Second Ch., 3.72; Easton, Newent S. S., 1.50; Preston City, Aux. 

Aux., 21.50, 7 07 (with prev. contri. to const. L. M. 
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Mrs. Mary Robbins), 1 ij Wauregan, 
Aux., Mrs. H. P. Topliff, 5 
Hartford Branch.—Mrs. Sidney W. 
Clark, Treas., 40 Willard St., Hartford. 
Int. Clara E. Hillyer Fund, 90; Berlin, 
Aux., 4, C. R., 7; East Hartland, Ch., 
4; Enfield, Aux., 28; Farmington, O. 
J.S., Jr. Dept., 1, Prim. S.S.,1; Glas- 
tonbury, Aux., 53; Hartford, Asylum 
Hill Ch., Aux., Mrs. Martin Welles, 30, 
First Ch., Aux., Mrs. E. W. eeer au 
New Britain, South Ch., |G: 
Suffield, Helping Hand Soc., 4; RWeth 
ersfield, Aux., 189; Windsor Locks, G 
R., 4, 451 00 
New Haven Branch.—Miss Edith Wool- 
sey, Treas., 250 Church St., New 
Haven. Off. at Ann. Meet., 176.63; 
Mary P. Hinsdale Fund, 100; Friend, 
30; Bridgeport, Mrs. Henry C. Wood- 
ruff, 5, United Ch., Friend, 25; Water- 
bury, Miss Helen E. Chase, 10, 


56 06 


346 63 


Total, 853 69 


NEW YORK 


New York State Branch.—Mrs. Charles 
E. Graff, Treas., 46 South Oxford St., 


Brooklyn. Spencerport, Ch., 35 00 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 


Philadelphia Branch.—Miss Martha N. 
Hooper, Treas., 1475 Columbia Road, 
Washington, D.C. N. J., Glen Ridge, 
Aux., 325; Montclair, Watchung Av- 
enue com ’Aux., 25; Pa., Glenoldeit, 8: 


S., 15; Williamsport, Aux., 3.50, 368 50 


OHIO 


Port Clinton.—Mrs. Mary W. Hulbert, 5 00 


COLORADO 


Boulder.—Mrs. A. E. Chase, 100 00 


IOWA 
LEGACY 
Onslow.—Martha Campbell, by W. M. 
Dennison, Extr., 1,800 00 


Donations, 
Buildings, 

Specials, 00 
Legacies, 


Total, 


ToTAL FROM OcTOBER 18, 1916, to AucustT 31, 
1917 


Donations, 101,436 00 
Buildings, 53,635 05 
Work of 1917, 4,308 31 
Specials, 2,048 92 
Legacies, 16 745 18 

Total, 178,173 46 


“ GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY GIFT 


219,938 81 
1,114 78 


221,053 59 


Previously acknowledged, 
Receipts of the month, 


Total, 


Woman's Board of Missions for the Pacific 
Receipts for July, 1917 
Mrs. W. W. Ferrier, Treasurer, 2716 Hillegass Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 


Northern California Branch.—Mrs. A. W. 
Moore, Treas., 415 Pacific Ave., Pied- 
mont. Berkeley, Bethany, 80 cts., 
North, 18; Lodi, First, 19.09; Niles, 
4.30; Oakland, Calvary, 20, Pilgrim, 
C. R., 1.19, Plymouth, 18, C. R., 4.31; 
Pacific Grove, 13.75; Petaluma, 28.75; 
Palo Alto, 12.50; Personal Gift, 550; 


Personal Gift for Brousa, Mrs. 
Kirkwood, 100; Porterville, 10; San 
Francisco, Ocean View, 3; Saratoga, 3 


Miss Parson’s Salary, 75; Sunnyvale, 
4.75; San José, 50, Armenian Re- 
lief, 2, S. S. Armenian Relief, 10; 
Saratoga, C. E., 2.50; San Francisco, 
First, Mrs. Blaney, 75, 1,022 94 
Southern California Branch.—Miss Emily 
Barrett, Treas., 178 Center St., Pasa- 
dena. Corona, Mrs. Birdsall, 10; 
Eagle Rock, 6; Los Angeles, East, 7; 
First, 106.02, Plymouth, 16; Ontario, 
8; Pasadena, First, 34.50; Perris, 2.50; 
San Diego, Logan Heights, 10; Santa 


Barbara, 7.50; Whittier, 30, 287 62 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Branch.—Miss Estelle Rob- 
erts, Treas., 1121 22d Ave., Seattle. 
Ahtanum, 15; Anacortes, 5.08; Bel- 
lingham, 6. 90; Bingen, 20 cts.; Clear 
Lake, 33 cts.; Colville, 8.90; Everett, 
25; Five Mile Prairie, oF Kirkland, 5; 
Lewiston Orchards, 1.65; Metaline 
Falls, 40 cts.; Newnan Leip 1.20; 
Odessa, First English, 4; rae 
1.40; Pasadena, 16 cts.; a 
10, Columbia, 12. 50, Fauntleroy, 1 06, 
Pilgrim, 100, Prospect, 15, West, 18; 
South Bend, 5; Spokane, Westminster 
Y. P., 8.35; Tonasket, 10 cts.; Trent, 
57 cts.3 Vera, 2, 


OREGON 


Oregon Branch.—Mrs. A. L. Cake, Treas., 
421 West Park St., Portland. At- 
kinson, 16; Beaverton, 15; Forest 
Grove, 6; Highland, 7.97; Jennings 
Lodge, 6; Pilgrim, 5; Portland, First, 
31.35; Sunnyside, 6.80; Waverly 
Heights, 33, 127 12 
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Life and Light for Woman 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, CONGREGATIONAL 
fHHOUSE, AND ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE BOSTON POST OFFICE 


TERMS: 60 Cents a Year in Advance 
SINGLE COPIES, FIVE CENTS 


Dates: Subscriptions may begin with January, April, July or October. 
All subscriptions and requests for Sample Copies should be addressed to 


Miss Helen S. Conley, 503 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


TEXT BOOKS FOR 1917-1918 


An African Trail. By Jean Kenyon Mackenzie, a fasci- 
nating study of the Kamerun country. Illustrated. Price 30 
cents, postage additional. 


The Lure of Africa. By Dr. C.H. Patton, with map and 
illustrations. Essential to the study of next year’s Africa pro- 
grams. Price 40 cents. 


Outline Programs based on The Lure of Africa and 
An African Trail, by Mrs. H. H. Powers, containing six 
programs with valuable bibliography and suggestions for 
leaders. Price, ten cents. 


How to Use An African Trail, by Mrs. H. B. Montgomery, price ten cents. 


Now ready. 
For text books, programs, etc. apply to 
Miss Ada R. Hartshorn, 503 Congregational House, Boston. 
Outline Programs for Local Jubilee Celebrations, containing two 
suggested programs for use in local senior societies, during the week beginning 


November 18. One program outline for each senior society free of charge. 
Apply to your Branch secretary of Literature, not to Board headquarters. 


_ Supplementary material to aid in giving this post=Jubilee program will be 


ready October 8. Send 25 cents to Miss Hartshorn for these leaflets, or get 
them at your Branch meetings. Plan for a Local Celebration in your church. 


Five Times Ten, a Jubilee Celebration program for young people’s socie- 
ties, to be given after the Jubilee in Boston. Enquire of your Branch Junior 
Secretaries. Free to leaders. 


A Missionary Pageant, The Gift of Light, has been written by Miss 
Anita B.-Ferris, and will be given in Jordan Hall, Boston, Mass., Monday 
and Tuesday evenings, November 12 and 13 at eight o’clock. 


_On and after November 12 the text of the Pageant will be 


» on sale at 503 Congregational House, Boston. Price ten cents. 


Jubilee Meeting of the Woman's Board of Missions 


Fiftieth Anniversary of its Organization A 
Boston, Massachusetts, November 14-16 


- Sessions at 10 A.M. and 2.30 P.M. in Park Street Church 
Mass Meeting Thursday Evening, November 16, 
in Tremont Temple 


at which 
Dr. Edward C. Moore will preside and Dr. John R. Mott and others 
will give addresses , 


Retrospect—Aspect— Prospect 


The Golden Anniversary Gift Session will occur Thursday morning 
The Jubilee Increase Campaign will be reported Thursday afternoon 
Jubilee Missionaries Presented, A Commission Service Held 
Mrs. Ursula Clarke Marsh, pioneer missionary of the Woman’s Board, 
will speak Wednesday morning. A notable group of mis- 


sionaries from Turkey will be present 
China, Japan, India, Austria and other fields represented 
Dr. Gurubai Karmarkar of Bombay, India, noted woman physician, 
will be present and give addresses ‘ 


Other announcements in November Life and Light 


On Monday and Tuesday evenings, November 12 and 13, 
at 8 o’clock 


THE GIFT OF LIGHT, 
An Historical Pageant, written especially for this occasion a 
By Anita B. Ferris, sa 


will be presented in Jordan Hall, by 300 young people from the 
Greater Boston churches and colleges 


Tickets 50 cents, 75 cents and $1.00 to be obtained from a 
Mrs. H. C. Fabyan, 21 Sparhawk St., Brighton, Mass." i 
Enclose price of ticket and a stamped, self-addressed envelope oe 
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Interboard Conference of Interchurch 


World Movement 


representative gathering of 490 delegates, officers of 
mission, education, and Sunday school boards, editors, 
and college presidents and professors, was held in 
Cleveland April 30.and May 1. The Executive Committee of 
the Interchurch World Movement called this conference in order 
to place before the delegates facts concerning the progress of the 

Movement, to correct misapprehensions which might have arisen 
and to get suggestions for future action. 

On the first day secretaries of departments through which the 
work will be done reported action already taken and outlined 
plans for next steps. On the second day much time was spent in 
answering questions and in discussion by the delegates. The con- 
ference unanimously adopted the report of the committee on find- 
ings, heartily endorsing the Movement as an instrumentality prov- 
identially provided to give expression to the spirit of common 
service which is now abroad among the churches. An address 
by Raymond Robins on Christianity and the Industrial Unrest, 
emphasized by the socialist demonstration and ensuing riots be- 
neath the hotel windows where the Conference was in session, 
drove home the conviction that a world program of the churches 
must provide an adequate opportunity for united action looking 
towards the solution of our industrial problems. 

_No one could sit through the sessions of this significant meet- 
ing without being impressed with the heavy burdens borne by 
the men and women in the inner circle of the Executive Com- 
mittee and staff, most of them secretaries already carrying impor- 
tant responsibilities in their respective denominations. Their 
devotion and sacrifice should command a hearty response from 
the hundreds and thousands of additional workers who must soon 
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be secured, and all who thrill at the thought of what this mighty 
Movement may accomplish should give themselves to earnest 
prayer for the workers and the problems they are facing. 
The home and foreign survey departments are laying founda- 
tions for the most careful, comprehensive, co-operative survey of 
the Church’s world responsibilities ever undertaken. Returns 
from this department cannot be tabulated before October or Nov- 
ember. Upon ascertained facts as to the workers and money 
needed the large program of the Movement will be based. In 
the meantime the Movement will be presented at state meetings 
and summer conferences where leaders will be trained for the 
campaign of education; and the life work department will be 
wrestling with the problem, — perhaps the most important of all, 
— of enlisting recruits, who will be needed in greatly increasing 
numbers each year, to man the new posts at home and abroad. 
“At the end, but not as the end” of the campaign will come the 
financial drive where by church and community canvasses the 
twenty-five to fifty million men and women who form the con- 
stituency of the Protestant churches will be given an opportunity 
to express their conviction that “unless victory is assured for this 
Movement all other victories are in vain.” Hehe 


Editorials 


Cablegrams from President Main of Grinnell College, now 
serving as Commissioner to the Caucasus of the American Com- 
mittee on Relief for the Near East, disclose an 
Despatches appalling condition among the refugees of that re- 
from Turkey. gion. Dr. Main says, “I have been handling refu- 
gee concentration along the former boundary line between Rus- 
sian and Turkish-Armenia. In one centre there are 68,000 re- 
fugees by actual census, in another, a small one, 7,000. Concen- 
tration at these two places and many others without food and 
clothing, after a winter of exile in the Caucasus and beyond has” 
produced a-condition unparalleled among the atrocities of the 
great war. 
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“The refugees dare not go forward, they halt on the border 
land of their home. The Kurds, Turks and Tartars are in pos- 
session of their land and will hold it by force of arms. The total 
number of refugees is 330,000 or more, in addition to the local in- 
habitants, also suffering indescribable hardships. ... The Armen- 
ian Republic on the Russian side of the line and our Relief Com- 
mittee working together are not able adequately to feed the refu- 
gees. Meanwhile seeding time has come and is passing. Another 
season of famine is inevitable unless there is immediate action by 
some compelling power. The world appears to be unconscious 
of the overwhelming human tragedy which is being enacted in 
the Caucasus. At this last moment can Christian civilization do 
something to restore and heal? The question of political ex- 
pediency should be forgotten in the presence of this world catas- 
trophe. These people look to America.” 

From Constantinople word comes of the organization of relief 
on a big scale for the centres open through British occupation. 
Dr. Barton and a small party have visited Aintab and Marash, 
going in in Ford cars. The letters on pages 262-267 give some 
idea of the vast work before the Relief Expedition. 


Two parents, whose little five year old daughter was taken to 
be with her Saviour, have recently endowed in her memory a bed 
in the Madura Hospital. A plate bearing the child’s 
name will be placed on the wall over the bed. 

As we think down through the years and see in 
imagination one patient after another occupying that bed, tended 
by skilled doctors, ministered to by trained nurses, taught the 
Christian message which shall bring healing. to the soul, we ask 
ourselves whether there could be a more beautiful way than this 
of perpetuating the memory of a loved one. 


A Memorial 
Gift. 


The Woman’s Board of Missions is most happy in the adoption 
of Miss Emma B. Lueders of Philadelphia, Pa., for life service. 
Miss Lueders is a Moravian by inheritance and edu- 

A Gift of cation, but as the Moravian Board has no vacancy 
mie which offers just the kind of work she desires, they 
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have relinquished her to us “with their blessing and regret.” She 
is now finishing a year of special preparation at the Kennedy 
School of Missions and hopes to study for a year longer before 
joining the North China Mission to 
which she has been appointed. She 
expects to begin her work at Peking 
as a social and evangelistic missionary. 
Miss Lueders will be self-supporting 
and will be accompanied by her sister, 
who: will give volunteer service in 
Peking, assisting in whatever way will 
most relieve the little circle of over- 
worked missionaries in that station. 
The addition of these young women, 
Nissmoueders who are of exceptional force . and 
sweetness of character, is a distinct 
answer to prayer, as the Woman’s Boards have long been 
hoping to find someone to assist Miss Reed and Mrs. Ament in 
the Bible woman’s work at Peking. 

Miss Lucy I. Mead, (W. B. M. I.) and Miss Bertha P. Reed 
of our own Board, both from Peking, plan to sail July 5 for over- 
due furloughs in this country. Miss Reed will spend 
some months on the Pacific Coast visiting friends be- 

fore coming east for the fall meetings. 

Mrs. Amy J. Currie who has been reappointed by the American 
Board to West Central Africa, under the support of the Canadian 
Congregational Woman’s Board, sailed April 16 via Lisbon for 
Africa. Rev. John S. Porter and Mrs. Porter, both of whom 
have rendered such valuable service in woman’s meetings during 
their enforced stay in America, are booked to sail from New 
York, May 24, returning to their work in Prague among the 
Czecho-Slovaks. An article by Mr. Porter, telling the story of 
some Bohemian girls in this country, fruits of mission work in 
Austria, will appear in the July-August Lire anp Licurt. 

. Several of the missionaries of the Woman’s Board will return 
to the Marathi Mission in the early summer if passage can be 
arranged. Miss Jean P. Gordon, Miss Esther B. Fowler, Miss 


Personals. 
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Adelaide B. Fairbank are in this party, also Miss M. Louise 
Wheeler, who is to take up her work again in Sholapur, thus eas- 
ing the burden of sorrow and loneliness which the death of Miss 
Harding has brought to that station. Dr. and Mrs. L. H. Beals 
are also planning to resume their work in Wai. 

Dr. Ruth P. Hume of the Ahmednagar Hospital has delayed her 
furlough, but hopes to come to the United States later in the 
year. Dr. Eleanor Stevenson Picken, who has been seriously ill 
in Ahmednagar, has sailed with her husband for America. 

Miss Adelaide S. Dwight of Talas sailed May 15 for a brief 
survey of conditions in Turkey in the interest of the work of 
the Committee for Relief in the Near East. Miss Dwight expects 
to return to this country in early October. 

Miss Mae Harbert, who is under appointment to the Foochow 
Mission, will be supported by the Norfolk and Pilgrim and 
Barnstable Branches. In the April Lire anp Licut she was 
erroneously assigned to the Old Colony Branch instead of Barn- 
stable. She hopes to sail in August for her new field. 


Rainbow Meetings in Burlington, Vermont, April 25, in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., April 30, and Portland, Me., May 2, have been 
marked by the same spirit of responsiveness and 
glad service which have characterized this re- 
markable campaign in other places. In Vermont, 
Dr. Rose F. Beals of Wai, Miss Sara B. Snell, one of the “Tur- 
key Band” and now adopted by the Vermont Branch, and Mrs. 
C. H. Daniels were among the speakers. 

At a conference of the Life Work Department of the Inter- 
church World Movement it was decided to “adopt quite frankly 
the plan of the Rainbow Campaign of the Federation of Woman’s 
Boards” and to hold similar meetings for men candidates under 
the auspices of the general Boards. 


The Rainbow 
‘Campaign. 


The conferences of the Missionary Education Movement will 

this summer be under the direction of the Interchurch world 

Movement. The dates for Silver Bay are July 4-13 

Susaiace and for Ocean Park, Me., July 18-27. Circulars 
Conferences. . . ; 

giving details of these programs are now ready. 
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In addition to the plans for the Northfield Summer School, 
July 9-17, as stated in the May Lire anp Lieut, Miss Gertrude 
E. Bigelow, well known as a teacher in the Boston public schools, 
will have a daily hour with Junior leaders, using “Mook” as the 
basis for the class. Other features will be “An Evening with 
Medical Missionaries,” “Dramatic Scenes’ from “Through the 
Eyes of Asia,’” and the wonderful program for camp life which 
has proved such an attraction in past summers. Speakers an- 
nounced are Dr. S. M. Zwemer, Dr. John E. Williams and Dr. 
Phoebe Stone of China and Dr. Anna Kugler of India. “North- 
field is Calling You,”— What is Your Response? 


Friends and well-wishers of the medical work for women in 
Foochow will be interested to know that that work-is starting 
anew under the leadership of Dr. Lora Dyer who 
Medical Work has acquired a knowledge of the language and 
aay ony experience with the people to enable her to 
organize her distinctive department. The retirement of Miss 
Daisy Brown has left our Bible School for Women temporarily 
without a head. The pupils who are best fitted for further study 
are being cared for at a smaller school under the Methodist Board 
in another part of the city. It is, therefore, possible to use the 
school building for a time for housing the woman’s medical work. 
Every care will be taken to prevent any injury to the building so 
that when a successor for Miss Brown is in Foochow and has 
acquired the language, that work will go right on. Meanwhile it 
is hoped that the site which has long been sought for the new 
hospital will have been secured and the building erected so that 
Dr. Dyer can move her work into it and prepare for the enlarged 
usefulness which will then await her. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the opening of Inanda Seminary 
was joyfully celebrated March 1, by the formal opening of Ed- 


Fiftieth wards Industrial Hall by the Administrator of 
Anniversary the Province, also by the laying of the corner — 
at Inanda. stone of Phelps Dormitory by Dr. Loram, Chief 


Inspector of Native Schools. About sixty visitors from Durban 
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were present, including several officials and their wives. An 
account of the exercises prepared by Miss Evelyn F. Clarke, the 
Principal of the Seminary will be published in the July-August 
number of LiFe AND LIGHT. 

The presence of Mrs. Edwards on this occasion added greatly 
to the happiness of all. This “mother of a thousand daughters” 
is now in her ninetieth year. 


This movement is an outgrowth of a meeting of the Student 
Volunteers at Northfield described in Lire AND Licur for Febru- 
The World @ty, 1918 under the Title, “The Impossible Brought 
Fellowship to Pass.” Certain parts of the Program adopted at 
Program. Northfield were carried out last year,—in particular 
a very successful effort greatly to increase the number in Bible 
and Mission Study Classes. Various exigencies, largely due to 
war conditions, made it necessary to postpone until this Lenten 
season the effort to secure “At least half a million dollars for the 
evangelization of the World.” 

During these last weeks this financial campaign has been car- 
ried on under the name of “World Fellowship Program” with the 
inspiring slogan “The Students of the United States for the Stu- 
dents of the World.” Denominational work has been set before 
denominational colleges, while the foreign work of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association and the Union Institutions under 
the Boards have been presented under a co-operative plan in non- 
sectarian schools and universities. 

It is too early to know the financial results. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain. There is among the students of today a new 
sense of responsibility for the use of life, a new desire to serve, 
a new world-consciousness. They are not content with things 
as they have been. One college which has been raising $4,000 for 
its missionary work is talking of $15,000 for next year and the 
girl who has been in charge of war work this year says ‘‘make it 
$20,000 at least.” This is but one example of many. 

It is found that the Union Colleges like those in which our 
own Board has a part in Madras and Vellore create much interest 
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among the students. The thought of giving to the women of the 
Orient some of the educational advantages which are so abundant 
in this land, but which have been so absolutely lacking in the Far 
' East, arouses enthusiasm among those who have shared so richly 
in such privileges here. 


We call attention to the splendid gain from the Branches 
reported in the Financial Statement,—an increase since October 
18th of $14,171.50. Weshould mention that one 

The Treasury. Branch during April has sent us one thousand 
dollars, or more, which last year came in May, so 

this part of the gain is apparent only. Nevertheless, the fruit 
of many faithful efforts is surely beginning to appear and we 
trust that the months to come will be equally encouraging. We 
must note that because of loss in legacies the total net gain 
available for regular work is only $9,584.00. Thus, while this 
month fills us with cheer, we cannot relax our utmost endeavors. 


THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE WOMAN’S BOARD 
RECEIPTS AVAILABLE FOR REGULAR WoRK, APRIL 1—30, 1919 


[| Gree |) Prem [Flom tances ieee aaa 
Branches Other Sources] Legacy Fund | and Deposits 
1918 $16,565.06 | $34.93 $140.00 | $1,043.75 | $17,783.74 
1919 26,857.04 908.55 115.00 1,051.90 28,932.49 
Gain $10,291.98 $873.62 $3.15 | $11,148.75 
Loss..... $25.00 
OCTOBER 18, 1918—Aprit 30, 1919 
TF 
1918.....| $67,452.88 | $4,484.90 | $17,797.40 | $4,488.80 | $94,223.98 
1919) 81,624.38 4,244.15 13,043.21 4,897.11 103,808.85 
Gain ........ $14,171.50 $408.31 $9,584.87 
Loss ........ $240.75 $4,754.19 
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Missionary Propagandists 


A SUMMER SUGGESTION. 
By Georgia M. Root 


This bit of suggestion as to “How To Use the Crusade of Com- 
passion” from the pen of Mrs. E. Tallmadge Root of Somerville, 
Mass., may easily be put in practice during the summer months with 
results equal to or surpassing those of the story.—The Editor. 

RS. MAYNARD was so unusually quiet that evening 
that her husband finally asked: “Don’t you feel well, 
Margaret ?” 

“Not very,” answered his wife, “Nor would you had you tried 
to do something and failed as I did this morning at the Woman’s. 
Board meeting. I was to present our text-book, ““A Crusade of 
Compassion’ with its wonderful message of reconstruction 
through love. I looked over my audience,—missionary women 
every one, needing no urging to read it. As usual, those who 
needed the urging were absent. Could I arouse my hearers to feel 
that they must be the link between that book and those who were 
not interested in it, missionary propagandists whose work 
should be as effective as that of the German propagandists whom 
our government feared? 

“T showed the points of contact through which they could in- 
terest readers —‘Conservation,” “Red Cross,’ “Battalion of 
Life,” “Reconstruction,” ‘Social Service,’ the “Status of 
Wonaan”—every subject, indeed, in which women are interested 
today. I told them that missions were for summer as well as win- 
ter, though in a different way, and that their summer trunks were 
not fully packed unless each contained two copies of the book. I 
challenged them to meet me a year hence with the report of ten 
women reached with the message of the book. Just think what it 
would mean if each of the fifty present reached ten others. 

“But they won’t and I might as well have spared my strength.” 

“Now, Margaret,” exposulated her husband, “‘it’s not like you 
to feel this way. You know that God can use even an insufficient 
message, if carefully and prayerfully prepared, and that it shall 
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not return unto Him void. Reach your ten women and trust Him 
for the others.”’ 

It was a tremblingly expectant lady who waited in the corridor 
outside Beacon Halla year later. There came Mrs. Ne the 
minister’s wife, and she said as she drew near, 

“T’ve more than done my bit, Mrs. Maynard, and it didn’t seem 
possible that there could be so many opportunities in my quiet 
summer home. [ll be brief for I see another waiting. I read 
the book aloud a half hour weekly to the farmer’s wife, my near- 
est neighbor, then I loaned it to two young women in the other 
direction and both read it. 

“As usual I spoke three times in the village and in each case 
made the book the basis of my talk. To the Equal Suffrage 
League I spoke on ‘The Status of the Oriental Woman,’ to the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union on ‘Reconstruction 
through the Healing Force of Love,’ to the King’s Daughters on 
‘King’s Daughters of Other Lands,’ and to the leader of the 
latter Circle I gave my cloth-bound copy that she should circulate 
and finally present it to the Library in the next village. She 
writes that twenty-five read the book. Add my three and you 
have twenty-eight besides the many who have heard parts of it, 
and best of all I have become a confirmed missionary propagan- 
dist.” 

“Splendid,” said Mrs. Maynard, and turned to a young woman 
waiting near, who said, . 

“T took my book to the mountains where I forage a reading 
circle of six young women who knitted while I read. Their eyes 
were opened to conditions of which they never dreamed. Then I 
left my book with marked passages, on the hotel library table. I. 
‘saw several reading it and a few asked if they might borrow it. 
I know that more than ten read it.” 

A third lady was waiting who introduced herself as Mrs. Ellis, 
the president of an auxiliary, and said, 

“T want to thank you for solving my problem of how to get our 
women to read the text-book. I never before realized the possi- 
bilities of summer leisure. Our auxiliary voted to buy three 
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books. One we gave to the Library, the others we put into the 
hands of two energetic captains, each of whom was to circulate 
her copy among the women of her district. 

“No one could keep a book longer than two weeks. A woman 
reading the Library copy could add her name to her captain’s 
list. Each one who was willing made a note of the passage which 
most interested her for our first program meeting. 

“One captain reported fifteen, the other twenty readers. Wasn’t 
that worth while?” 

“T wish you could know the joy your reports have brought me,” 

said Mrs. Maynard. “I, too, have reached my ten, — five shut- 

ins who, as the result of their reading, have made scrapbooks, 
written letters and done se.ing for the missionaries, and five 
friends to whom I sent the books for Christmas. But the meeting 
is beginning and we must go. Let us rejoice that through us 
nearly one hundred have been reached, and let us keep at it.” 


The Next Step 
By Cornelius H. Patton, D.D. 

Chairman of the American Section of the Christian Literature Committee 
OUR considerations point to the expansion of the lit- 
erature movement as the next step in missionary strategy. 

1. The world is awake and eager to learn the les- 
sons of the war. A dozen new democracies have sprung into 
existence over night. The new peoples eager for popular gov- 
ernment, as a rule, are illy prepared for its exercise. A vast 
responsibility rests upon missionary boards in the matter of edu- 
cation in democracy, especially as to the Christian basis for de- 
mocracy. One of the tasks is the preparation of the 400,000,000 
Chinese for self-rule. There is an urgent call for books and 
treatises emanating from America which shall deal with this 
problem in a popular yet fundamental way. 

2. Along with the new political and economic aspirations, there 
has come a heart hunger to the nations. Their time honored in- 
stitutions are failing to meet their deeper needs. Their religions 
have not stood the test of modern conditions. In many lands, 
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notably in China, we see a reaching out for the secret of vital 
Christianity. Multitudes who have never attended a mission 
chapel are in a mood to read a well written book in which the 
essential truths of our religion are set forth. 

3. Synchronizing with this new situation is a rapid increase 
in the reading public. Not in vain have the mission schools 
throughout the world been pouring out their thousands of grad- 
uates year by year. In countries like Japan, the government has. 
seen to it that the people generally have been taught to read. In 
India not less than a million new literates are being produced by 
government and mission schools every year. Are we to create 2 
thirst for knowledge and then not supply the means for its satis- 
faction? A particularly encouraging sign in the Far East is the 
growing literacy of women. There are many opportunities now 
to reach the mothers in the homes by means of books, maga- 
zines, and leaflets. Where this is impossible, Bible women and 
teachers can read good literature to eager groups of listeners in 
the bazaar, the harem, and the home. 

4. Back of all these conditions is the ineradicable respect of 
the Oriental for a book. In lands like China, Arabia, and Tur- 
key, a book is an almost sacred object. The common people 
have a respect for the printed page which finds no parallel in the 
western world. The mere fact that a statement is made in printed 
form carries great weight with the Oriental mind. 

It is the consensus of the best missionary opinion that the 
pushing’ of our literature department is a matter of the utmost 
urgency. The situation will brook no delay. We are much 
farther behind in this line of effort than in any other. In fact 
every other department, most of all evangelism, is being held back 
for lack of adequate literature. 

It is also a matter of common consent that by far the larger 
part of our Christian literature should be produced on the co- 
operative basis. There will always be a demand for denomina- 
tional and Board publications, but it is safe to say that fully three-_ 
quarters of the literary output may be produced more economi- 
cally and effectively through union agencies. 

Fortunately during the years of the war the Boards have been 
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organizing union literature committees in Japan, Korea, China, 
Moslem Lands, and Latin America. The union organization 
exists ready to our hand. In all these areas careful surveys 
have been made so that we are in possession of data as a basis 
for policies covering the whole range of literature. In the sur- 
veys special attention has been paid to the reaching of the women 
and the children through attractive picture books, story leaflets, 
magazines, and treatises on domestic economy and the care of 
children, as well as by means of works dealing with the devo- 
tional life and the building of character. 

May I express the satisfaction felt by many who are interested 
in this line of effort over the enterprise and promptness of the 
Woman’s Boards in the matter of meeting this new demand. 
That attractive little magazine for the children of China entitled 
“Happy Childhood,” which has come into being under the stim- 
ulus of the Committee on Literature of the Federation of 
Woman’s Boards, is a happy augury of similar ventures to be 
made in behalf of other lands. It is proposed now that the 
Woman’s Boards shall help in the publication of a monthly news- 
paper for the women of Japan. One of the most encouraging 
events is the agreement of the Woman’s Literature Committee to 
raise $1000 to cover the items in the Literature budget for women 
and children drawn up by the Literature Council of China. 

Through such ventures as these it is demonstrated that we are 
working along right lines in this effort. May I urge that the 
Woman’s Boards should consider most earnestly increasing their 
appropriations in order to meet the above responsibilities and 
that we may take advantage of the unprecedented opportunity 
of our times? In my opinion this is clearly the next step for us 
to take. 


: Dr. C. H. Patton and his wife, accompanied by 
moe ee this brother, Mr. Robert W. Patton, and his wife, 
and Dr. William K. Bixby and wife and son, of 
St. Louis, sailed May 20 from San Francisco for an extended 
trip to China and Japan and possibly India. They will visit the 
‘American Board stations and gather material for use in the sur- 
veys of the Interchurch World Movement. 
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To Him Who Waits, All Things Come 
By Margaret Mellen McCord, Durban, Africa 
F I could only go overseas!” How often during the past 
year have we heard that remark. With what wonderful 
tales,—stories they will tell to their grandchildren,—have 
the men come back. 

With experiences just as wonderful have some of us come 
back from a more distant country. When we went to South 
Africa twenty years ago it was a long journey. We felt far from 
home, but now with direct steamers from New York to Durban, 
with soldiers passing to and fro from all parts of the world, with 
missionaries from India coming to America via Durban, with 
American Red Cross Committees going to Palestine via Durban, 
the hub of the Universe seems to have been transferred from 
Boston to our little city in South Africa. 

Of its wonderful beauty we have no time to tell, but I have 
often wondered how after creating it, God could have gone on 
and left so faira country. He surely did leave it and so long ago, 
that the natives have no knowledge of Him other than as an in- 
definite Creator. 

With no religion to follow, the native groped about for sisi. 
Satan, ever active, provided the witch doctor. The native believes 
that every case of sickness is brought about by witchcraft or poi- 
son administered by some other person. This causes much ac- 
cusing and quarrelling in the family and tribe. The witch doctors 
are called in to discover the witch and to cure the bewitched. In 
olden days the witch was put to death, so the doctors had really 
power of life or death over the people. — 

As the people became Christians, they trusted the missionaries 
more and more and left off many of their practices, but it is sur- 
prising to this day to find Christians of the third generation using 
heathen charms and consulting witch doctors. ’ 

To such a people we went twenty years ago. The doctor 
walked over 1400 miles the first year, not including trips of less 
than five miles about home. The dispensary was six miles from 
the railway, too far for ill patients from a distance to walk, and 
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so the request was made that we be allowed to transfer our work 
to Durban, the junction of three lines of railway. “Yes, you may 
go,’ was the answer, “but we can give you no money for initial 
expenses outside your salary. This of course meant no hospital. 
Did we go? We went! With a little money saved up, two tiny 
rooms were rented for office and drug-room and God provided 
the waiting room with ground for the seats and sky for the ceil- 
ing. 

A five-room cottage was rented for our own use, where we ar- 
rived at noon. About sundown of the same day a woman came 
accompanied by her husband, three old women and a young sister 
brought along to serve as future nurse girl. She had lost all 
three of her children in childbirth attended by native doctors. 
Then she heard of a “greater doctor” and came to him. She was 


Dispensary, with ‘‘ Edna” and another nurse on verandah 


told there was no hospital. “That is not my business” she re- 
plied. Lo! before our eyes the hospital appeared. An old shed, 
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12 x 6 feet, made from strips of iron nailed onto posts and raf- 
ters, stood in the back yard. It was quickly swept, flour, corn 
meal and rice were emptied in piles on a sheet on the pantry floor 
and the sacks filled with grass used as packing on the furniture. 
Thus a mattress was made for the floor and the patient admitted. 
At midnight they were all thanking us for the new child born into 
the world and we were praying that he might follow in the foot- 
steps of that other child, who also had only hay for His bed. The 
father started off at once to tell the joyful news at home, twenty 
miles away. 

The news of a new hospital spread and before another sunset 
a partition was put up to make a men’s ward for a patient with 
a fractured skull. Fortunately there were two doors and plenty 
of cracks, as there were no windows. There was no room for 
nurses either, and soon there was scarcely room for the doctor or 
his wife to step between patients. With such a hospital and such 
a dispensary did patients come? They came, and furthermore 
they paid. It was only fifty cents, and the price of their medi- 
cine, and a good deal of charity work was done. Still numbers 
counted, soon there was money enough to rent a four room cot- 
tage for a hospital, and later from the receipts a beautiful brick 
and cement dispensary was built next to the church with a wait- 
ing room large enough to be used as a night school. One dream 
had come true. 

All this time the little hospital was overcrowded. There was no 
place where we could protect and watch over a class of native 
nurses. When necessary the doctor or his wife had to leave three 
young children at home with natives and stay with patients at 
the hospital, but usually during the night they had to be left to the 
indifferent care of friends. The condition seemed unbearable and 
still the Board had no money to help us. Later in a bad season 
all the patients took malaria from being kept down on the damp 
flats. Still there was no money. 

One of the children said, “If I had a penny I'd buy a hospital.” 
Other relatives thought the same thing and so they gave us some, 
and others who could not give lent us more. Thirteen years ago 
on the high ridge back of the town, with healthful breezes blow- 
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ing both from inland and from the sea a new hospital was built, 
with a house for us close beside it and rooms for native nurses, 
rooms for a white matron and for missionary patients as well as 
native. And another dream came true! 

We trained native nurses and they are constantly proving their 
worth. They have been very successful in maternity work and 
especially appreciated by the women, who often steal away and 
bear a child in the woods alone rather than endure the tortures 
they know will befall them at home. There are always new babies 
now in the hospital, because the people have learned that most 
babies born there live. One woman had had ten still-born chil- 
dren, another thirteen and then both had living babies in the hos- 
pital. 

One nurse went home for a holiday, but hurried back saying, 
“T must have medicine, the children are dying from measles.” 
She went back, called all the men of the station together and ex- 
plained why the children died and how they must be cared for. 
Then she spent each day walking from house to house over a 
radius of several miles, giving medicine and explaining to the 
mothers what to do for the children. The disease spread but no 
more children died on that station. 


“Nurse Julia,” with patients 
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After finishing her training this nurse helped with the sick at 
Inanda Seminary and later married. Her first baby died after a 
few days, and as her husband was away from home at work 
Edna came back to Inanda to help another year. Then being told 
by the doctor that only rest would insure the life of the next 
child she returned to her home to rest. Last August she wrote 
to us saying “The doctor must not think I am disobeying him. 
When I heard that many were sick with typhoid fever, some hav- 
ing died, and they asked me to help nurse them I thought, ‘the 
doctor and Mrs. McCord have gone to America, there is no one 
to help our people, the hospital is closed and must I not try to do 
what those who taught me would have done if they were here?” 
So I am here helping and I know God will take care of my baby.” 
And He did care for it. But the influenza had followed typhoid 
and Edna nursed patients as long as she was able. When the 

dearly loved baby was 
only three weeks old 
God gave the mother 
higher service for 

Him where there is 

no need of nursing. 

What a _ contrast, 
Edna a _ Christian 
nurse and on _ the 
other side a heathen 
witch doctor. 

We have evidence 
from government of- 
ficials as well as mis- 
sionaries all over Na- 
tal and Zululand con- 

‘cerning the evils of 
witchcraft. I will 
‘ quote from one. “In 
my opinion the real 
Nurse Edna rulers of the natives 
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are the witch doctors. . . . This one thing I am sure of, that as 
long as witchcraft and witch doctors govern the hearts and 
minds of these people there can be no real progress religiously, 
morally or intellectually.” 

Why does not the government refuse to allow the witch doctors 
to practice? The native must have his medicine when sick and 
many a heathen man knows of nothing better than what he has 
tried before. Then what is there to take the witch doctor’s place? 
A white doctor could not live in the country, where people are 
far scattered, on what natives would be able to pay. 

Also taking away the licenses to practice would not stop the 
witch doctors as there are not white people enough to watch them 
and so they would practice anyway. And even if the native doc- 
tors could all be stopped it would not materially help the native, 
because the harm the doctor does in a small number of cases is 
very slight compared to the help he fails to give a large number. 

Dr. McCord’s solution of the evil is this—To give the more 
advanced Zulu men a practical training. When they have passed 
satisfactory examinations, license them as native medical practi- 
tioners and so, in the course of years, when a sufficient number 
have been trained, by their superiority they will take away the bus- 
iness from the witch doctors. The natives are seeking for educa- 
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tion; even the heathen who does not want Christianity realizes 
that some education helps him to make more money. 

The government are giving grants to day schools and boarding 
schools. They are interested enough in Dr. McCord’s scheme to 
ask, “Can a native learn medicine?” We must prove it before the 
Government will support such a school. To found such a school 
is our present aim. Will this dream come true? 


The Joy of Returning 
Letters from the Relief Expedition 
I 

On Friday morning March 7 we sailed along by Gallipoli Pen- 
insula, and at about 11:30 we entered the Dardanelles, at the 
entrance of which were the wrecks of the “River Clyde” (which 
they have raised now to an upright position), the “Majestic” (one 
officer said) which was a total wreck, and two British and one 
Italian cruisers. The mine-sweepers were put out for several 
hours, one on each side of our ship, and we sailed very slowly, 
for we were going through dangerous waters. 

On Saturday morning at 6 o’clock, on March 8th, just three 
weeks from the day we went on board the “Leviathan” at New 
York, we sailed around Seraglio Point and found ourselves really 
in sight of Constantinople, after these two years away from it. 
We had been looking forward to having our new people see the 
city in the sunshine, in its beauty; but the skies were gray and the 
city anything but beautiful to them. To us old-timers it was our 
Turkey again, and there was such joy in that. At the same time I 
felt as if America were irrevocably gone and the seven years 
ahead seemed very long. Had our people and our schools, our 
work and our homes, been waiting for us in Talas, how different 
our feelings would have been! We would have been simply wild 
to get there. As it is, the thought of the friends that are gone, 
of the desolate homes and streets, of the misery, hunger and suf-, 
fering, almost overcomes one. J want more than any place in 
the world to be there; but, oh, how much we will need strength 
and courage from above, and your prayers! 
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Even the few whom we could hardly wait to get to — our girls, 
our brave splendid girls—are scattered since the armistice, 
hardly any being left. But there are better days to come for all 
of them, we believe. 

How we did wish the Irwins were here to see and to talk things 
over with! But we had almost no hope, as they had not been 
well, Mr. Irwin especially needing to get to America. We had 
anchored out in the harbor, and finally when he heard of it, Dr. 
Peet came out in a small boat and on board. How good it was to 
see him once more! When we could work our way through the 
crowd and could ask about Mr. Irwin’s family, “Mr. Irwin has 
gone just a few days ago,” he said. There was no opportunity to 
hear what more he might have said; so we thought there was 
surely no hope. Later Dr. Washburn came and in a talk to us all 
announced that Mr. Irwin had started on the Tuesday before for 
Cesarea, with a relief scouting party and some supplies, Mr. Part- 
ridge being in the same group to go on to Sivas. 

We found later that Miss Loughridge, Miss Bristol and I, with 
137 others, were to go to Prinkipo, one of the Princess Islands, 

“to stay; so we supposed that Mrs. Irwin and the children had 
gone to America. Our ship had moved up to the dock and after 
a while we saw Mrs. Irwin and Miss North there in the crowd. 
If we were not excited! It was just too good to be true! It was 
a grand reunion when she came on board, you may be sure. We 
had been told some very discouraging things about Turkey that 
morning. But Mrs. Irwin had some very encouraging things to 
tell us and that did much towards cheering up our new recruits. 
She was a real blessing to all, and if we Talas people were not 
happy. . She took us up to her home here at Robert College. Mr. 
Irwin has been teaching in the College as well as helping Mr. 
‘Fowle, so they are living in one of the professor’s houses. We. 
came on the 5:00 p.m. boat up the Bosphorus, reaching here about 
6:00. We had left our “Gloucester Castle” about 4:00 p.m. 1S 
had been a fine home for us and we had a real affection for it! 
The British certainly did just everything for us for our comfort. 

Our Commission members here in the city had heard that we 

would have to come on from France in small groups of from fif- 
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teen to twenty ; so you may imagine their consternation on Friday 
afternoon to hear that a party of 242 would arrive on the next 
morning! Since every hotel in the city was full, there had to be 
some hurried planning. One hundred and forty women were sent 
to Prinkipo; some went to the Bible House, some to Robert Col- 
lege, a few to the Girls’ College, a few to Gedik Pasha School, 
while the rest had to live on a long train (a German sleeping 
train) until a few days ago. It was an interesting looking 
“home.” Dr. Barton had already gone on his trip into the 
Interior. 


For a few days we did practically nothing but visit with our 
girls and two of our women from Talas (as they came in groups, 
some of them spending the day from about ten in the morning to 
half past four in the afternoon, both on Monday and-Tuesday) 
and go to afternoon teas at the homes of Americans! 


After the Armistice our girls who were nurses in the Red 
Crescent Hospital in Zinjirdere (three miles from Talas) went, 
some to Konia (Paul’s “Iconium’’), some to Adana and Aleppo, 
while twelve—who had no way of going—were brought by the 
Red Crescent officers in safety and comfort to Constantinople, 
where they are now with Armenians, some in a hospital as nurses, 
a few ina school, and some in an orphanage. Three began to teach 
in the orphanage on Monday, a week ago, but upon hearing of 
our arrival were so anxious to see us that they begged off, gave 
their pupils on Monday two days’ lessons, thereby spending Tues- 
day with us. You cannot imagine how wonderful it was to see 
them after these years of separation and of such experiences for 
them! They are as round-faced and fat as if they had been most 
tenderly cared for; in fact, they were much changed, so rosy and 
fat. When we spoke of that, they said, “They say to us that the - 
bread of Moslems is good for us!” One of the girls said “We 
are so often hungry; we almost never have enough or what we 
want to eat, and yet we are fat. God’s ways are wonderful!” 
In my next letter I hope to tell you many of the things which they 
told us of themselves and of many of our other girls, boys aad 
people. Wonderful things as well as sad have occurred ; some of 
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our brave women have been reunited with the babies and little 
ones whom they gave up for Christ’s sake! 

Mr. Irwin and party are still in Konia as the British have not 
yet occupied Cesarea. Our city is in Gen. Allenby’s division and - 
he has not yet sent’ forces there; so it is not advisable for any of 
us to go in ahead. We must wait for word from Mr. Irwin and 
party after their arrival. Cre R: 


II 


Thousands of houses have been burned in Adabazar, but that 
region I have not had time to visit. Thousands and thousands of 
our own city have been massacred, but they were not our 
Protestants or those that I knew especially. You see, the Pro- 
testants went last, were shown special favors and were soon sent 
back, many of them, though some were deported three times. 
When the Armistice was signed word then went forth that the 
Armenians might return and their homes would be given back. 
They came back to empty houses, most of them, though some 
have been able to find their goods. 

We arrived on Wednesday, Miss Riggs and myself, the mis- 
sionaries, Dr. and Mrs. Nelson, the A. C. R. N. E. workers, to 
investigate conditions in Adabazar, that we may return and make 
our report to the committee. With us came several of our Adaba- 
zar friends who had come to Constantinople on business. Among 
them were Prof. Alexanian and his bride, our former music 
teacher, Miss Armenia Kavaljian. We rode first-class in com- 
fortable coaches from which the velvet had been cut from several 
seats. Somebody evidently had wanted a new dress! At Arifie 
where we had to change cars, we were met by more Armenian 
friends who said they had engaged a special coach for us. When 
at last it was opened for us, we saw a dirty box car used for 
transporting animals, unswept,—no seats, only two small barred 
windows. Here we sat on our baggage, thankful that it was only 
a twenty minute ride. We have telegraphed for regular coaches 

to take us back to Constantinople tomorrow. 

We have been busy every minute since we arrived, except when 
it was too dark, with candle light only, to do anything but talk and 
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think. We went to the Kaimakam who is most friendly indeed, 
at least outwardly. He promised to make restitution, saying that 
he was a Circassian, not a Turk, and we would see that Circas- 
sians were different. We were delighted the next morning to see 
the men come from the Government to clean and whitewash the 
buildings. The Kaimakam comes himself every morning: to in- 
spect. Our beds have come back — the school beds, and the Kai- 
makam promises that for what cannot be returned indemnity shall 
be paid. Most of our American furniture was not taken, though 
much is lost or broken. 

Constantinople. March 24th. After a day’s ride in a cattle 
car we are back and find that Miss Kinney has just arrived from 
Port Said. We will meet her tomorrow. 

The Armenians of Adabazar are doing nobly. They have 
formed a Red Cross society of their own, have established a hos- 
pital of about twelve beds, orphanage work, and a bread line. 
The six doctors there take turns, each a week at a time, free of 
charge. Voluntary nurses serve each a day a week and one gives 
all her mornings. It is a pitiful attempt at hospital work, consid- 
ering its meagre equipment, but most praise-worthy. People of 
their poverty, just back from exile themselves, share their small 
supplies with these poor creatures. The hospital was very neat 
and the nurses wore old nightgowns over their dresses as that 
was all the uniform they could afford. The orphans are scattered 
in homes, or houses rather, and are given, as are 477 poor people, 
one-fourth a loaf of bread a day. One little tot when she saw 
me, piped up, “They give us bread. Tell them to spread some- 
thing on the bread.” The others all preserved a bashful silence. 
. There are no Armenian beggars on the streets of Adabazar. 
The Armenians supplied 750 at first with bread and then gave a 
little money to some to start in business, so they reduced the 
number. 

' British soldiers are now stationed in the town. The lieutenant. 
went with us on our rounds of inspection and is doing ali he 
can to get property restored to Americans and Armenians. When 
the second:lieutenant came with his soldiers he sent word to the 
Kaimakam andiother officials to come to see him. Not respond- 
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ing as soon as he wished, he sent word to the Kaimakam that if 
he did not come in five minutes he would put him under arrest. 
The Kaimakam came. One actually was arrested somewhere. 

There are disturbances in various parts of the country, some 
massacres, but for Adabazar we have no fear. Our Kaimakam is 
good and the presence of Americans help. The lieutenant told 
the Kaimakam that I was to have free use of the wires to keep 
him informed of conditions during his absence. He has a large 
territory to cover and will not return to Adabazar for about a 
month though the others remain. 

We expect to move the hospital into one of our buildings and 
open an orphanage in the other with about sixty beds. Miss Kin- 
ney and I go to Adabazar together day after tomorrow. 


IIL. Stns 

There was a remarkable service in the Gregorian church in Pera 
last Sunday, in memory of the martyred Armenians, and of Mr. 
Herbert Allen and others who have died within the last few years. 
The Vartabed (next in rank to the Patriarch) made a fine ad- 
dress in English, thanking the Americans and especially the Amer- 
ican Board for the spiritual and intellectual leadership which they 
have given the Armenians. Nothing like it has ever had utter- 
ance in a Gregorian Church, and moreover, Prof. Bezzian was 
asked to speak as representative of the Protestants, and that was 
very remarkable for this church. 

The occasion was also marked by the unveiling of the altar, 
which is never done in Lent but was done at this time by a special 
decree of the Patriarch. I understand that a telegram has also 
been sent to America expressing the gratitude of the people. 

The Armenians gave a reception in Prinkipo to the A. C. R. N. 
E. and I was so pleased over the enthusiastic expressions I heard 
on all hands from the members. They had not expected to meet 
such fine, cultivated Armenians. We, and they too, were glad 
for them to see what the Armenians can be, before going into the 
_ interior and seeing all the poor miserable ones. 

_ Miss Ethel Putney has arrived from Port Said, also Miss Kin- 
ney. I am taking a fine young woman to Aintab with me, who 
’ may, I hope, remain in our mission. LE 
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Flying Over Judea 


Dr. Loyal Lincoln Wirt in a personal letter gives a thrilling 
account of a 200 mile flight in an aeroplane taken by himself and 
Mr. G. R. Carrier, the official photographer of the Relief Com- 
mittee for the Near East. The trip was made at the invitation 
of Major Medhurst, Commander of British Palestine Flying 
Squadron. They circled Jerusalem three times, attaining an ele- 
vation of 11,000 feet over the Dead Sea. Major Medhurst 
piloted in person the three planes. 

While flying low, Dr. Wirt dropped flowers on the new Sol- 
diers’ Cemetery on the Mount of Olives, and copies of an Easter 
Message upon the British Military Headquarters and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Hospital in Jerusalem. The trip was made on 
Good Friday. 


Richard Stanley Merrill Emrich 


As we go to press, word has been received, through the Com- 
mittee for Relief in the Near East, of the death in Aleppo 
Sunday, May 4, of Rev. R. S. M. Emrich, from influenza. 

Mr. Emrich sailed in February with the Relief Expedition, 
hoping to return to Mardin, where he and Mrs. Emrich had been 
stationed since 1905, until forced to leave in 1917. 

Mr. Emrich’s death takes the last male member of the Mardin 
station as Dr. D. M. B. Thom died in Sivas after deportation in 
1915, and Rev. A. M. Andrus passed away suddenly last January 
while in this country, 

Mrs. Emrich was unable to return with her husband in Fepre 
ary because of the impossibility of taking their three young sons 
on such an expedition. She had expected to sail early in May, 
but was providentially detained, and is with her children in 
Framingham, Mass. The deepest sympathy of a wide circle will 
go out to her in this tragic bereavement, and also to Mr. Emrich’s 
father, Dr. F. E. Emrich, and the other members of the family. 

Mr. Emrich was probably unsurpassed among the younger men 
of the mission in his knowledge of Arabic and his sympathetic 
understanding of Moslem life and habits of thought. Mrs. 
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Emrich has of late been speaking to large audiences in behalf of 
the relief work for Armenia, and has won for herself and for the 
cause many devoted friends. Mr. Emrich’s death will be a heavy 
blow to the little group of heroic women who have remained at 
their post in Mardin through these last terrible years of war, 
Miss Diantha Dewey and her invalid mother and Miss Johanna 
Graf, who were eagerly anticipating Mr. Emrich’s return. 
Thus is a shadow cast upon “the Joy of Returning.” 


Board of the Pacific 


President, Mrs. E. A. Evans Editor, Mrs. E. R. WAGNER 
Home Secretary, Mrs. R. C. KtrKwoop 


A Successful Search 


Report of the Tour made by Miss Elisabeth Benton 
and Miss Edith Tallmon 


VER 3,200 miles and forty-six speeches in three weeks: 
such was the record made by the missionary team sent 
out by the Board to explore their inland Branches! 

No old time prospectors returning after a successful search for 
hidden gold could have been more enthusiastic than are these 
modern workers as they relate their experiences. Rich veins of 
warm-hearted interest were found, only obscured by the envelop- 
ing facts of distance and lack of knowledge of modern develop- 
ments in missionary work; with here and there rich nuggets of 
intelligent devotion to the cause to gladden the heart. As for 
the children, their golden harvest of loving interest was shown 
to need only a stream of the water of directed effort, to pan out 
in a surprisingly rich fashion. 

From Arizona to Idaho the optimistic note was apparent in 
spite of the hampering experiences which have attended all social 
effort this past year because of the epidemic. 

The State Conferences in Arizona and Idaho were times of | 
opportunity. At the former the formal organization of the 
Woman's Missionary Union of Arizona was effected and a full 
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corps of officers elected, with Mrs. F. J. Stoetzel of Nogales as 
President. This marks the culmination of effort toward this end 
begun nearly two years ago, and means a great accession of 
strength for the work of missions both Home and Foreign. 

In Utah, at a called meeting of the State Executive Committee, 
a new State President was elected to fill the vacancy left by the 
resignation of the former President, Mrs. John Whalley, who in 
taking up active teaching in our A. M. A. school at Lehigh, has 
been obliged to give up her work for the State Union. Mrs. P. 
I. Simpkin, wife of the pastor of Phillips Church, Salt Lake 
City, was unanimously elected to the office and brings to it natural 
ability for leadership combined with splendid training as a Y. W. 
C. A. secretary. 

At Provo, Utah, an unusual situation provided.an unusual 
hearing for the speakers. A desire on the part of the Methodist 
church and its pastor for union with the Congregational church, 
which lacked a pastor, was fulfilled in this way; acting under the 
privileges of the fellowship they wished to enter, the church and 
the pastor, as individuals, resigned from the Methodist denomi- 
nation and joined the Congregational church. The church then 
called the pastor to lead the augmented body of members. The 
combined missionary societies at their first meeting were ready 
and eager to hear the Board emissaries outline the work on the 
field and the plans for the future. 

At Ogden, the lapsed organization was revived and promises 
well under the favorable conditions of Rev. Godfrey Matthews’ 
spiritual leadership. 

Only Southern Idaho was visited as the state is practically di- 
vided into two parts for administrative purposes, because of 
geographical reasons. From Pocatello, where an unusually strong 
work is developing under Rev. C. H. Cleaves in that rapidly 
growing city, to Boise the capital city, five stops were made, the 
State Conference meeting at New Plymouth. 

Nothing could exceed the cordiality with which the missionary 
team and its message were received in all this extended trip. 
Western hospitality is justly famous, as this experience testifies, 
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and the genuine interest shown in the subjects introduced augurs 


well for the future of our work. 
mS. Be 


The Foreign Hospital and Relief Committee of the W. B. M. 
P. has been organized under a very efficient chairman, Mrs. E. 
K. Foss of Berkeley. Its work will be primarily 
the organization of groups of young women in the local 
churches by means of State Committees directed by the 
central Committee, for the purpose of interesting them in foreign 
missions through handwork similar to that done by the Red Cross ; 
still their first achievement has been the acquisition of twenty- 
seven boxes of surgical dressings, a gift from the Pacific Division 
of the Red Cross. These boxes will be sent at once to the Amer- 
ican Board hospitals in China and India, and will go free of 
freight charges to the port of Shanghai, through the courtesy of 
the Pacific Mail and the Robert Dollar Steamship Companies. Dr. 
Susan Tallmon-Sargent, for fourteen years our physician in the 
Woman’s Hospital at Lintsing, China, now resident in Berkeley, 
is rendering valuable assistance as a member of this Committee. 


Hospital 
‘Work. 


Miss Miriam Woodberry, National Secretary 
of the Home ‘Missionary Society of New York 
gave several interesting addresses — “Home 
Missionary Rambles” and “Tests and Triumphs of Democracy.” 

The consecration of the missionary flags was a beautiful exer- 

‘cise, twelve women bearing the name of some missionary of the 

Board of the Pacific. The president received the flags and placed 
~ them in the center of the platform. 

Dr. Carl S. Patton, pastor of the First Congregational Church 
of Los Angeles spoke on the “World in Ferment.” Dr. Patton 
declared that all countries are looking to America for guidance 
and a big opportunity is given the Christian people of this land 
—and that reconstruction to be lasting must be founded on re- 

ligious and civic righteousness. 

Dr. H. H. Kelsey gave an address on, “The Outlook for Re- 
construction in the Near East,” then introduced Dr. George C. 


Annual Meeting 
at Pasedena. 
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Raynolds of Kingsbury, who for fifty years was a missionary to 
Turkey. Dr. Raynolds gave a short talk about his work, as did 
Miss Edith Parsons of Brousa, Turkey. Mrs. Emery W. Ellis 
talked on “China’s New Day.” 

Dr. George F. Kenngott gave an address, —“Among the 
Indians,” and Dr. George W. Hinman of San Francisco spoke on 
“Old Work in New Mexico.” 

Mrs. J. D. Eaton of Los Angeles took us on an interesting trip 
into old Mexico and introduced four girls from Mexico who 
have been trained in colleges here and hope to go back to help 
their own people. 

Miss Sarah E. Bundy, who is connected with Dr. Kenngott in 
his work in Los Angeles. Martha Chickering, Y. W. C. A. Dir- 
ector of Immigration and Foreign Community Service for the 
Pacific Coast. Mrs. Jose Falcon, Mrs. Francis A. Patten and 
Mrs. Gibson, State Commissioner of Immigration of Los Angeles 
gave interesting talks. 


After Many Days 


Miss Annie T. Allen, who has spent the war years in Brousa and 
Constantinople, has at last been able to communicate with her friends 
on the Pacific Coast. We give below extracts from her letter written 
several months ago.—The Editor. 


By order of the Government the room where our kindergarten 
had been held in Brousa had been sealed. The kindergarten 
teacher reopened the school for a few days September, 1917, but 
was closed by order of the director of public instruction. The 
Protestant pastor then got permission to open a school and our 
tweny-five orphans went to this from January to June. 

Last summer feeling that our expenses were so great I had the 
girls go to work in one of the factories and homes, and also had 
a loom set up in the school and one of the girls learned to weave. 
The factory was far away and the shoe problem a great one, so 
we finally bought wool and the girls have washed, carded and 
spun it and are now making it up into sweaters, gloves and shirts. 
The young woman in charge has done splendid work with the 
children and has in every way proved herself worthy and efficient 
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in a very trying situation. I am always writing her about econ- 
omizing and in her last letter to me she says “Things are very 
high just now, worse than they used to be and I am sure we are 
doing everything in our power to economize. It is since two 
weeks that we are having dry bread for breakfast. At noon 
we have either flour soup or cracked wheat and in the evening 
piloaff, beans or vegetables. Sunday we usually have meat 
and potatoes at noon and in the evening soup or some yoghourt.” 

Our school building was occupied by the Indian captive sol- 
diers and our residence by the English officers. When the build- 
ings were given over I sent down word that they should be 
cleaned thoroughly and sulphur burned in both. The whole 
building now needs whitewashing and painting. 

I have not been able to go to Brousa yet because the boats have 
been so crowded and irregular. We heard that the missionaries 
were to return and I hoped Miss Parsons might be among them. 
I am at present teaching in the Gedik Pasha school as they have 
a big institution, and Miss Jones and Miss Barker, who have kept 
on with their school all through the war are much worn. 

You no doubt heard of the death of my dear father. He did 
so long to live to reach the homeland once more, but before he 
died he was resigned to God’s. will in the matter. I have at this 
time missed sadly not having any of my family with me. I have, 
however, been surrounded by kind friends. 

We are waiting anxiously for the Red Cross boat that we may 
organize relief work on a large scale, for the needs are very great. 
The English are doing a splendid work for the Armenians in 
getting them back to their homes. 


Field Correspondents 


A letter from Miss Alice Keep Clark, daughter of the president of the 
W. B. M. I., written from Constantinople, March 13, 1919. 

I really am in Constantinople and for the time being I am for- 
tunate enough to be living at the American School in Gedik 
Pasha. I have never been anywhere where the outlook from the 
windows was ‘more inspiring —the Sea of Marmora with its 
ever changing color, the islands in the distance, merchantmen or 
warships steaming in from time to time — little fishing boats 
dancing on the waves and above all a wonderful sky. It is a 
wonderful and soul-satisfying view but inside the building itself 
there is a sight that stirs one to one’s depths. I wish I might pic- 
ture to you the two hundred and fifty boys and girls, Greek, Turk, 
Armenians and a few Persians who crowd, yes, actually crowd 
the rooms. There is no place large enough to accommodate them 
all for opening exercises. The stairway leading up from the 
main assembly room is packed with the smallest tots and yet all 
cannot get in. One need only to look into faces of these bright 
responsive children to feel drawn to them. 

These war days have been hard ones but the attendance of the 
school has certainly not suffered. Miss Jones turns away many 
children whose parents are anxious to have them in this school, 
many children of many nationalities. There is an increasing de- 
mand for English in the school and this means an increase in the 
number of Turkish children. There are between eighty and 
ninety Turkish children in the school now. The Turks value the 
moral training that their children receive here —that and the 
English are its valuable assets in their minds. During the war 
they have been patient and have understood the necessity of the 
many native teachers but they want American teachers. When 
Constantinople becomes internationalized other schools will 
spring up in this part of the city — schools where English will 
be spoken and taught, but which will lack the Christian spirit. 
If this school is to fill the place it should in the Constantinople of 
the near future, indeed, hold its own, it should have an adequate 
staff of American missionary teachers. Miss Jones and Miss 
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Barker are worn from the strain of these last hard war years and 
they must be released for rest. Miss Allen who came to their re- 
lief from Brousa was only a temporary helper and she too must 
be relieved. 

Mrs. Marden takes the housekeeping and outside work but 
Miss Putney, new to the school, will be, with the exception of na- 
tive teachers, alone. It seems imperative that some new mission- 
aries should be sent at once. How can the work of all these years 
be lost ? 


Miss Edith Curtis writes from Osaka, Japan: 

My Japanese teacher and I have charge of the school Christian 
Endeavor Society. Our attendance has varied from over a hun- 
dred to forty. The girls are not compelled to come of course and 
as the meeting comes at the end of school on Friday afternoon, 
I think it speaks well for the girls that so many come. Before 
Christmas we did some sewing for the refugee children in 
Siberia, and the girls brought gifts for them. The lady in charge 
of the American Red Cross work in Osaka was very pleasantly 
surprised when about a dozen of the girls and I took her what 
we had collected and made. 

Then on a Friday about Thanksgiving time we had a union 
meeting of the school Y.W.C.A. (the older girls) and C. E. 
Society, and had a Thanksgiving Meeting. The girls brought 
vegetables, fruit, cakes, toys, etc., so that 'we could take them out 
to an orphan’s home near here, as they have done in past years; 
but they brought nearly twice as much as usual, so we took part 

_to a Charity hospital and part to the Orphanage. I went with 
the girls to the Orphanage, where we were very cordially 
welcomed. 

Christmas with the Christmas program at the school was a 
strenuous time. I helped by playing at the organ at the Umeda 
Church Christmas for different parts of the program, but I had 
no responsibility for the Kodokan Christmas, as our helper took 

_ charge of that. At her request, however, I have been going to 
the Kodokan Sunday school, as she felt it would help, even 
though I would not take on the extra responsibility of a class. 
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We had a very pleasant time at our graduating exercises the 
21st of March. Sixty-one girls graduated from the Jo Gakko, 
three from the two-year special English course, and eight from 
the Domestic Science course, — seventy-two in all. After the 
exercises there was an Alumnae meeting where the girls who had 
just graduated ate with the earlier graduates and their teachers. 
After the regular alumnae meeting we had a memorial meeting 
for Mr. Naruse the first principal of the school, (and later the 
head of the Woman’s University in Tokyo) who has just died. 
After the meeting several girls came over to the house to see me, 
so that was a full day. 


Miss Carolyn Welles writes in a personal letter from Barsi, India: 

Barsi is a town in the next district to Sholapur, but rather 
inconvenient to reach because the railway connections are im- 
possible. Mr. and Mrs. Rose are here and they have been 
wanting us to come out here for a year at least. It is a town of 
about 18,000, full of rather bigoted Brahmins and home rulers. 
The Roses are the only white people here. Saturday we went 
to the little school here. You just ought to picture it, a rather 
small stone building, full of half naked, dirty little urchins, mostly 
from a criminal tribe that lives outside the town, and as keen as 
you make them. Mrs. Rose plays games with them Saturday 
morning and you should see them play “hide the thimble.” That 
is just in their line, hunting for something that is hidden. Work 


like that is most fascinating and I should think people would be: 


keen about criminal tribes’ work; the people are so responsive! 


Sunday was the great day. After breakfast Mr. Rose took us | 


out to a little village six miles away, to a little preaching service. 
Four miles of the road was very good, but the last two could not 


be called a road at all. It was just a sort of two-wheeled tract 


over the field, filled with bumps and rocks. We had to get off 
the motor cycle several times and push it and I quite learned the 
art of holding on. It did not take us long to reach the village 
which is typical of all Indian villages, stone and mud houses, dirt 
and disease everywhere with never a thought of cleaning up. “Oh, 
why should we do anything, it was always this way,” is the com- 
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mon phrase. The little Christian evangelist’s house and one- 
roomed church, a schoolhouse close by, is outside the village wall. 
Here we stopped and were warmly greeted. 

The people are slow in gathering for service as the sun is 
their only clock, and while the evangelistic native worker was 
honking the horn through the village we went to see some Chris- 
tians nearby. 

One woman came up to me with hand extended in a most 
cordial manner, which I took, and then she picked up a baby 
covered with small pox! There was another child in the same 
house simply covered with the loathsome disease. Poor thing, 
she must have been in misery. We thought it best not to stay 
nearby for we were too close to things. One never thinks much 
of such things here, but can you imagine what a panic that 
incident would create at home? I am sure we would have been 
clapped into the pest house at once. Well, by the time we got 

back to the little church and washed our hands the people gath- 

ered and the service began, and now comes the climax of this 
letter: J made my first speech in Marathi. Aren’t you proud 
of me? I told a story about a king, who was Christ, which 
brought out His love for little children. There were mostly 
Hindus in the audience, so I spoke for them, my chief point being 
God’s love. Of course, I made millions of mistakes but I made 
a speech! 


Miss Katie Wilcox writes, while en route for Madura: 

I am on my way home from a week-end visit in Palani and 
while the train stops in the stations I hope to get a whole letter 
written. You will remember that trains have a way here of 
leisurely walking into stations—sitting down and puffing a while 
—and after some deliberation, gathering up courage to start out 
again. It is rather irksome at times, but a splendid opportunity 
for letter writing. I started from Palani at an early hour this 
morning hoping to catch the morning train to Madura, but the 

best laid plans often go astray especially in a land where motor 
car drivers never feel the responsibility of putting their cars in 
order before starting on a journey, but make sundry repairs a 
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part of each day’s journey. I really tried to sit back in my seat 
and smile the same contented smile that my Hindu seat-mates 
could muster up, but the great difference was that they really 
didn’t care and my Western soul was fairly bursting with indig- 
nation and impatience, for I knew that I could ill afford to lose 
that train and it was so unnecessary ; but lose it we did and I had 
a good little visit in Dindigul. Mrs. Elwood has been very, very 
ill, but is somewhat better and able to be about a very little. 

A visit to an outstation always impresses me. I wish there were 
two of me and that one of us could live in an outstation. Palani 
would be my choice. It is so beautiful and inspiring and yet such 
a challenge. The entrance to the town is through the shadow of 
the great.rock, where the Hindu temple stands. It is picturesque 
and it does represent a real search after God, but the inside—the 
seething crowd of worshippers, the clanging bells, the flaming 
torches, the hideous images, the filth, the immorality! These are 
the things that challenge. But there is another side to that entrance 
though it may not cast a very long shadow. It is a modest white 
bungalow, but it seems to be always saying, “Not by might, nor 
by power, but by My spirit,” saith the Lord.” 


The term “Dark Continent,” applied to Africa by Stanley, has 
a three-fold application. Africa, until the nineteenth century, 
was the one continent whose vast interior, so far as geographical 
certainties are concerned, lay in unpenetrable darkness. It is the 
one continent whose population is composed almost entirely of 
dark peoples. It is the one continent whose native religion is 
without sacred writings and definite systems; a religion whose 
followers are but wanderers in “the blackness of darkness.”— 
Wilson S. Naylor in Daybreak in the Dark Continent. 


Prayer fio" Wr" 2 Encircling 


at Noontide |\ y) the Earth 


AROUND THE COUNCIL TABLE WITH OUR PRESIDENT 
The Life Member and Life Service 


The Woman’s Board is surrounded not only by “so great a 
cloud of witnesses,” but also by so great a multitude of Life Part- 
ners. Five thousand such are receiving our greetings this spring. 
With the greeting goes a condensed statement of present-day 
opportunities which claim our attention. For we believe that all 
the partners are seriously concerned in the status of their mis- 
sionary business. 

Each year bears a distinctive, individual stamp. No two are 
marked by exactly the same environment of conditions nor by 
the same world needs. The year 1918-1919, following the Great 
War, will be remembered as the beginning of a period when the 
overseas Life-Service of the Christian Church received new em- 
phasis. 

It is “over, over there” and we are not called upon to send any 
more men to continue the struggle for Democracy. But it is not 
over, over there in the storm-tossed nations of the Near East and 
- the Far East. The end of the first act of the great drama has 
come, under the merciful and just guidance of the world’s Good 
Father. The curtain has risen. for the second act. Men and 
women were the winners of the victory which so gloriously 
marked the Tragedy’s close. Men and women must be available 
for God’s use now, or the last condition of the world may be 
worse than the former. 


AWAKENING WOMANHOOD IN THE ORIENT CALLS FOR GUIDANCE. 

We read of “a handsome, wealthy young lady of Sianfu who 

imagines that she is proving her emancipation by standing for 

hours outside her husband’s gate, on a main thoroughfare, smok- 

ing cigarettes. Gaily dressed in a pale blue silk robe, with man- 
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ners far too free, the poor lady honestly believed that she was 
acting the correct part of the “new woman,” and was following 
_ the customs of the West.” 

Another Chinese girl, imagining she was quite correct, wrote a 
letter of proposal to a young man in Peking and when asked if 
he had accepted he replied happily, “Why, of course! It is so 
nice to do things as they do in America!” 

The women of India who have hitherto been to progressive 
men like “a log around the leg of an elephant” are showing them- 
selves eager for a new life. The most timid are venturing out 
to “purdah parties” and the most courageous are leading their 
sisters in progressive movements, even taking the public platform 
in order to appeal for the rights and privileges of womanhood. 

“The Society for the Defense of Women’s Rights” is an organ- 
ization of Turkish women which is working energetically to 
bring in a new day for the women of the Near East, their seven - 
aims including education and the banishment of the veil and poly- 
gamy. 

These illustrations show what superb opportunities await those 
young women of the more favored West who will go to these 
eager souls. The guidance can only be given hand to hand, face 
to face, mind to mind, loving heart to seeking heart. 

Will our 5,000 and more Life Members help the Board to find 
the guides? 

Think of what 5,000 might do about it! They might first think 
for a half hour and let the call ring and ring again in their souls’ — 
depths. Then they might take one more half hour and read the 
last chapter of the book by Miss Burton, Women Workers of the 
Orient. After that let each send to 503 Congregational House 
and enclose five cents and a stamp for the envelope of the Rain- 
bow Series of leaflets. These rainbow-tinted sheets will tell what 
sort of appeals are made this year at the popular Rainbow Sup- 
pers for young women. Suppose each Life Member could de- 
cide upon one young woman of her acquaintance who was well 
educated, and balanced in her Christian life; who might be a 
teacher or a business woman; who might have literary ability or 
a training in domestic science, in medicine, in nursing, in social 
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service. The moment then is at hand to pass the Rainbow 
Series to her, if she has not attended one of the suppers where 
she would surely receive one. The spoken appeal might accom- 
pany the gift if that seemed tactful. 

And all the time prayer would be the essential accompaniment 
of such approach. The calls for devoted life service such as this 
are finally the whispers of God’s own Spirit deep in the holy place 
of the human spirit. Therefore we must speak to God and earn- 
estly entreat’ Him to find for us, as we try to help in our human 
ways, these young women of consecrated equipment. 

How many of the 500 the cooperating Boards are searching 
for will Congregationalists secure and how will our Life Mem- 
bers help? M. L. D. 


Mrs. J. Monroe Huntington 


An Appreciation 


For more than twenty-five years Mrs. J. M. Huntington of Norwich, 
Conn. has’been an officer in the Eastern Connecticut Branch, either as 
secretary or vice-president. Her passing has taken a prominent and 
much beloved leader from the Branch and the accompanying Appre- 
ciation written by a co-worker voices the feeling of many friends. 


The links which have bound the membership of our Branch of 
to-day with that of its earliest days have been breaking one by 
one as the forty-three years have rolled by, until now almost the 
last one—which we have watched with foreboding wearing away 
to a silver thread, — parted when our dear Mrs. Huntington’s 
spirit was set free to join the choice company of co-workers who 
had passed on before. Co-workers we do not doubt they are still, 
entered into joy of unhampered service for which their lives here 
had so fitted them. It is written “Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord,” but shall we not rather say: Blessed are they who 
are finding what the joy of Life Eternal with their Lord means? 

We give thanks that she was spared to us for so many years, 
and how much that meant to our Branch! She was head and 
shoulders above most of us, and we cannot think of any one filling 
her place. What a clear, wise adviser she has been these many 
years in the Executive Committee! Our Branch Presidents knew 
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well where to turn when perplexing and doubtful problems came 
up. “Strength” was the word which seemed to fit her, — she was 
so strong in intellect, in character and in spirit; in strength of 
voice, too, the exponent of it all. What a rest it was when she 
read or spoke in our gatherings to feel that every one in the room 
could hear her without effort! How well I remember the first 
time I heard it, and what a thrill it gave me. I never heard 
another like it. And, then, when she greeted her friends how 
her face lighted up, and the resonant tones of her voice were 
rich with loving interest. 

It is a memory to be cherished to have knelt with her at the 
family altar, where her communion with God made one mentally 
say as did the disciples to Jesus: “Teach us to pray.” Yes, we 
and the whole world to which her interest went out so widely 
and helpfully are the richer for her living, and again we thank the 
Lord for this gift to us. Loy 


Junior Department 


CHRISTIANITY AND TOILERS OF INDIA 
Christian Endeavor Topic, June 22, 1919. Isa. 65: 17-25 


Seventy-two per cent of India’s more than three hundred mil- 
lion people depend upon agriculture for their living. When we 
speak, then, of India’s “toilers’” we refer chiefly to these millions 
of people who till the soil. 

India’s Poverty—And how wretchedly poor they are! Sher- 
wood Eddy in his India Awakening says: “A day laborer receives 
less than ten cents a day, even when he can get work. The aver- 
age income in my own district is $1.65 a month, or $20 a year per 
family. Forty millions lie down hungry every night upon a mud 
floor, who have had only one meal, or at most two scanty meals, 
during the day. Men, women and children all work together in 
the fields; yet only forty-seven per cent of the population have 
work, while fifty-eight per cent are dependent.” 

The causes? Overcrowding of the population, the hoarding of 
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wealth instead of keeping it in circulation play their part; yet 
India’s soil is fertile, the growing season is twelve months long 
and we still might expect poverty to be overcome. We find the 
chief causes in the frequent failure of the rains and the archaic 
agricultural methods. Archaic methods produce far too scanty re- 
sults for the labor expended, and when the rains fail, even scanty 
returns are impossible and famine follows. Writing in 1913, 
+Sherwood Eddy stated that in the fifty years preceding, twenty- 
two famines had swept away 28,000,000 people. 

The Caste System—The system of caste greatly complicates 
India’s economic and social problems. Centuries ago the caste 
system developed, chiefly as a means of preserving race purity. 
Four castes emerged, but these have been so divided and sub- 
divided that the system today is a maze of complicated distinc- 
tions. It is a crushing weight on India’s people. There are 
many caste rules, but two of them especially show how hopelessly 
the system limits individual development. Inter-marriage between 
castes is forbidden. Moreover, a man must always follow the 
occupation of his caste. From generation to generation it is a 
case of “once a street sweeper, always a street sweeper.” Caste 
becomes the greatest problem of India, underlying every other 
problem — social, economic, religious. No effort for the uplift of 
India’s millions can be undertaken without taking caste into 
account. 

The British Government to the Rescue.—To benefit India’s 
millions of farmers, the British Government has undertaken 
many reforms. Through its Agricultural Department, new agri- 
cultural methods are being introduced. A special Research 
Department is making a thorough study of India’s special prob- 
lems. Experiment farms are being established in British India 
and in many of the native states. Through a system of canals 
the government has reclaimed immense tracts of land which 
would otherwise be unproductive. 

Where Missions Come In.—The task of improving the condi- 
tions is so great that the government alone cannot handle it, and 
welcomes the co-operation of other agencies like our mission 
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boards. In fact, it is peculiarly appropriate that the missionary 
enterprise should stand for the fullest economic, as well as 
spiritual, development of India. A self-supporting, self-govern- 
ing, self-propagating Christian church cannot be established 
among a people pinched by famine. Mr. Price in Ancient 
Peoples at New Tasks says that the progress of Christianity in 
India depends largely upon the progress of agriculture. 

The Farmer Missionary.—The farmer-missionary is finding a 
large field for service. He is introducing new farming machinery. 
He is teaching the farmer how to produce better rice, vegetables, 
fruit. He is showing him to use the silo, so that fodder for the 
cattle may be stored against the day when the rain falls. Lessons 
in animal husbandry also are being taught so that better grades 
of cattle and poultry may be produced. 

No more inspiring story of this kind of service can be dis- 
covered than that of Mr. Sam Higginbottom of Allahabad. A 
graduate of Mt. Herman, Amherst and Princeton, he went to 
India to serve on the staff of Ewing Christian College. It did 
not take him long to discover that the need for better agricultural 
methods was fundamental in India’s economic and spiritual up- 
lift. In the years since then he has developed a great agricultural 
school where Brahmans and low caste boys alike are being 
trained. The work he has done to improve present conditions 
and to train leaders for the future has attracted wide attention. 
Native princes come to him for advice and direction and through 
them Mr. Higginbottom’s influence has extended over a large sec- 
tion of India. Just such work as he is doing will be needed for 
many years to come. Mab. Es 


References—Ancient Peoples at New Tasks, Chapter V; 
World Outlook, August, 1917, July, 1918. 


ARE YOU PLANNING YOUR SUMMER NOW? 

Every leader of young people’s work, every Sunday School . 
Missionary Committee, and every Junior Lookout, would find 
great inspiration, practical help for the coming year, as well as 
interesting contacts with some of the leaders of our denomina- 
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tion and other denominations, in any one of the Summer Confer- 
ences offered for this season. Young people will find, too, a 
great opportunity for recreation, rest, information and inspira- 
tion. The list of Conferences is appended with their dates and 
headquarters to which inquiries should be addressed and where 
registration should be made. To quote from the general flier :— 
“Tf you want efficiency in your local church; 
If you want best methods for your Missionary Societies ; 
If you want to learn how to make your Sunday School an 
effective missionary agency ; 
If you want to be introduced to the new Mission Study books ; 
If you want the information and inspiration of great platform 
addresses by outstanding speakers ; 


Pur ONE oF THESE SUMMER CONFERENCES ON YOUR CALENDAR. 


The programs of the Conferences are going to be unusually 
fine. The Conferences of the Missionary Education Movement 
are to be under the auspices of the great new Inter church World 
Movement and the interchurch plans are to be thoroughly dis- 
cussed in all their bigness. The list of speakers and leaders is to 
include such well-known names as Dr. Campbell White, Mr. W. 
E. Doughty, Mr. Ralph Diffendorfer, Mrs. E. C. Cronk, Miss 
Gertrude Hutton, Dr. T. H. P. Sailer, Mrs. W. H. Farmer, Mrs. 
C. H. Daniels, Dr. S. M. Zwemer and Dr. Phoebe Stone. There 
will be fine missionary speakers, too. If your church has no 
leader of young people’s work, send some of your leading young 
people and make leaders of them through the inspiration of the 
Conferences. 

Silver Bay, New York — July 4 to July 13 — Rev. E. C. Cronk, 
Inter-church World Movement, 111 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Ocean Park, Maine — July 18 to July 27 — Rev. J. P. Brodhead, 
53 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Northfield Summer School for Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies, Northfield, Mass. — July 9 to July 17— Miss 
Helen B. Calder, 14 Beacon Street, Boston; Miss Elizabeth 
Pullen, 1 Lagrange Street, Winchester, Mass., leader of 
Aloha Camp for girls. : 
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Woman's Board of Missions 
Mrs. FraAnK GayLorp Cook, Treasurer 
Receipts, April 1—April 30, 1919 


Friend, 1; Friend, 1; Friend, VERMONT 

0 et8e SEATS 2 83 Castleton.—Miss Catherine Deni- 5 
5 son 00 
B —Mrs. J. ; : 

Beer ter (tae aid Vermont Branch—Miss May E. 
Hammond St., Bangor. Bangor, Manley, Treas., Lock Box 13, 
Hareser Ave: -Ohil Wadiese Aid Pittsford. Rupert, Ch., 8 28 
Soc., 2, Hammond St. Ch., Wo- 
men, 62.38; Bar Harbor, W. Total, 13 28 
M. S., 25, Little. Light ‘Bearers, 
15; Bluehill, Ch., 4; Brewer, aatede: | 
he es S., 28; eon: oh, Friend, 465; Friend, 275, 740 00 
Ch., ga a Pies coke Andover and Woburn Branch.— 
‘Laura T. Davison Miss. Union, kha Mars or ae 
27; Machias, Friends, 5, S. S., poe an sland ee 
155 Newcastle, Second Ch,, 25; FOSS, Highlands, Lawrenns, 
Orono, Ch; 42, Juniors, 2: r agra ro C., a Eri 
Sandy Point, W. M. Sip 0s Anke et M. me Be. Wee 
Sherman Mills, Ch., 3; Spring: Mei wee ae 
field, Aux., 10; Thomaston, Ch., edford, Woman's | dueagie, 
Women, 4; Wiscasset, Mrs. J. 198; Winchester, First Ch., : 
Me Knivht , 2 367 38 Prim.”'S. 9S... 205 296 18 


Berkshire Branch.—Miss Mabel 


Western Maine Branch.—Miss A. Rice, Treasi, 119 speadtoed 


Payson apenas OE es od oe St., Pittsfield. Great Barring- 
burn, High St. Ch., Ellen Mer- a 8. So ee 
rill M. B., 6; Biddeford, Aux., 67.47: Pitaield. Bares ones 
7.50; Cornish, Aux., 5; Cum- Ae 931.5e. Me 
berland Centre Aux., 25; Harps- foc. BSG! 5 84 oe 4.114 97 
well, Jr. C. E. Soc., 1} Litch- ess expensed ae 1, 
field Corners, Aux., 12; North Boston.—Inter. Y. W. Rally, 8 72 
Bridgton, Aux., 15; Portland, Cambridge—Miss Elizabeth P. 
Second Parish Ch., Aux., 10.83, Douglass, 60 00 
nes eran re Dalton.—Hon. W. Murray Crane, 100 00 
Aux., 58; Westbrook, Aux., Essex North Branch.—Mrs, Leon- 
38.20; Woodfords, Aux., 36.97, ard H. Noyes, Treas, 15 Co- 
S. S., 3.40, Girls’ Guild, 4, 266 87 lumbus_ Ave., Haverhill. Brad- 
3 ford, First Ch., 22. i Haver- 
Total, 634 25 hill, Centre Ch., Jr.: MSR 
NEW HAMPSHIRE . Georgetown, Aux. (25 of ‘wh. 
Concord.—W. C. T. U,, 10:00 | Tenney); 54; Mercia Sem 
New Hampshire Branch.—Mrs. grim Ch., 9.573 Newburyport, 
Jennie Stevens Locke, Treas., Central Ghe Aux., 48.75, 139 82 
oe ee eee Essex South Branch.—Mrs. Law- 
50: Bristol Ch 10: Dasce. rence Perkins, Jr., Treas., 27 
First Passh Ch "ER M Ss 20: Chase St., Danvers. Danvers, 
Rarmington Ras “(25 ee ah Maple St. Ch., _Pathfinders, 10; 
to const. L: M., Mrs. Abbie E. Gloucester, Trinity Ch. Sun- 
geo: eke Rae ee Cir., 10; Lynn, Central 
(25 of wh, to const. L. M. Mrs. < » O. J. S. Girls, 10; 
Pama Jule Weank),. 30; Han- wampscott, Jr. C. E. Soc, 
over, Ch, of Christ at Dart- EEOnN igs 
mouth College, 38; Keene, First Hampshire County Branch.—Miss 
Ch., 15.50; Lebanon, Prim. S. Harriet J. Kneeland, Treas., 8 
S., 10; Lebanon, West, First Paradise Road, Northampton. 
Chino Prime Ss S.3- 10% = Little: Amherst, Aux., 300; Amherst, ? 
ton, Aux., 20; Pike, Bethany . North, Aux., 20; Eartha 
Ch., 1.66; Rye, Ch., 26; San- Aux., 61.86; Florence, ux 
bornton, Ch., 10; Union, Ch., 30; Granby, Sarah Nash Dick. 
5.60, 294 76 inson M. C., 15; Hadley, Aux., 


—__——_— 10; Hadley, North, M.. Ciees 
Total, 304 76 Northampton, Edwards Ch., 
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Aux., 92.52, Lyman Class, 10; M. S., 137.50, First: Ch., 100; 
South Hadley, Mt. Holyoke \ Mattapoisett, Aux., 22; Taun- 
Collegetmxer uw. SC..°A., 25; ton, Union Ch., W. M. Sey 59 
Williamsburg, Aux., 70, 636 38 Winslow Ch., 18. vos 316 41 
Middlesex Branch—Mrs. Walter South Hadley.-Mt. Holyoke Col- 
S. Fitch, Treas., 13 Dennison REC, Nie NV Cou Ncy 113 00 
Avenue, Framingham. Fram- Springfield Branch. — Mrs. Mary 
ingham Centre, Plymouth H. Mitchell, Treas., 1078 Wor- 
Guild, 10; Hudson, Aux., 10; thington St., Springfield. Int. 
Wellesley, Wellesley College, Permanent Fund, 49.50; Holy- 
« \W.. C. A; 300, 320 00 oke, Second Ch., Woman’s 
eae and Pilgrim Branch.— Guild, 375.83; Ludlow Center, 
Miss Sarah B. Tirrell, Treas., Aux., 11; South Hadley Falls, 
South Weymouth. Friends, 10; Aux., 44; Springfield, Friends, 
Friend, 1; Abington, First Ch., 6.50, First Ch., Woman’s As- 
jac: E. Soc., 2; Braintree, soc., 125; Hope Ch., Kayopha 
First Ch., Aux., 36; Bridge- Club, 20; West Springfield, 
water, Central Square Ch., First Ch., 35.50, 667 33 
19.80; Brockton, First Ch., Suffolk Branch—Miss Margaret 
Aux.; 210; Porter Ch., Aux., D. Adams, Treas., 1908 Beacon 
20, Waldo Ch, Aux. 26; St., Coolidge Corner Branch, 
Campello, Ch., 100, Aux., 74.84, Boston. Allston, Woman’s As- 
Jr. C. E. Soc, 10; Carver, soc., 50; Auburndale, Aux., 75; 
North, First Ch., Aux., 10.50, Belmont, Plymouth Ch., Girls’ 
Prim. Dept. S. S., 1.50; Co- Helpful Club, 3; Boston, Cen- 
hasset, Second Ch,, 12; Halifax, tral Ch., Aux., Len. Off., 120, 
Miss Mary E. Ripley, 1.02; Old South “Ch, Aux, 35, 
Hanson, Aux., 6; Hingham, Shawmut Ch., Aux., 15, Union 
Aux. (Len. Off., 30), ae Hol- Ch., Aux., 50, Monday Eve 
brook, Aux., Th. Off. 2, 'S. S., Miss. Club, 12; Brookline, Mrs. 
5: Marshfield, Aux., <a Off E. C. Mills, 20, Harvard Ch., 
15.75; Milton, East, Harriet Woman’s Guild, 300, Leyden 
Gilbert Aux., 44; Plymouth, Ch. Ch., Aux., 204; Cambridge, 
of the Pilgrimage, Aux., 24.50; First Ch., Aux., 460.61, North 
Quincy, Bethany Ch., 25.82, Ch., Woman’s Assoc., 50, Pil- 
Woman’s Union, 60; Randolph, grim Ch., W. M. S., 50, Pros- 
Aux. (Len. Off., 15.75), 34.25, pect St. Ch., Woman’s Guild, 
‘Mem. M.~C., 10, S.,.(Ds5 10, World Dept. (25 of wh. to 
C. R., 2;. Rockland, Friend, const. L. M. Mrs. Mary E. 
8.60, Ch., 10.14, Aux., Len. Fader), 107; Dorchester, Cen- 
Offi, 15.30,..S. S., Prim. Dept., tral Ch., Aux., 50, Friend, 50; 
2, Jr. Dept., 2; Stoughton, Second Ch., Aux., 101.41, Mon- 
Aux., 5; Weymouth and Brain- day Miss. Soc., 125, Village Ch., 
tree, Wnion Ch., Aux., Len. Aux. (Len. Off., 8.84), 30; 
Off., 35; Weymouth, East, Jamaica Plain, Central Ch., 
Aux., 39; Weymouth Heights, Aux., 100, C. R., 8.30; Need- 
W. M. S., 35; Weymouth, ham Women’s Club (25. of wh. 
North, Pilgrim Ch., Aux., 10; to const. L. M. Mrs. Christian 
Weymouth, South, Old South Hansen), 60; Newton, Eliot 
Union Ch, Aux. (Len. Off., Ch., Woman’s Assoc., 300, Eliot 
86.06), 100; Whitman, Ch., Guild 65; Newton Centre, First 
30:07,e-e0tm., ben. Off. 11,. 8. Ch., Woman’s Benev. and Ch. 
S.,_ 4.50; Wollaston, Friend, Aid, Soc., 175, Maria B. Furber 
1.25; Woman’s ipa § 116; Miss. Soe., 50; Newton High- 
Dau! of the Ch., 36, C. E. Soc., lands, W.: F. M. S., 30; New- 
33 Seb 25; 1,308 14 ton, West, Woman’s ais: 
North Middlesex Branch—Miss ee Bae On, 
Julia S. Conant, Treas., Little- 156.30), 183.50; | Somerville 
eee) a tchburg. Ger- Prospect Hill Ch.,:15: Welles- 
'man Ch., Ladies’ Aid Soc., 5; leh Paltes Aux (Easter: O8., 
Rollstone Ch., Aux., 25; Lit- * 8 
50), 62.30 a 098 1 
tleton, Aux., 16; Shirley, A Si ! 
Sunshine Class,’ vhs 48 00 Wakefield —Greenwood Union Ch., 20 00 
fev: Colony Branch.—Mrs. How- Worcester County Branch.—Miss 
ard Lothrop, Treas., 3320 Sara T. Southwick, Treas., 
North Main St., Fall River. 144 Pleasant St., Worcester. 
Attleboro, South, Bethany Ch., Blackstone, Jr. C. E. Soc., 6; 
S. S., Philathea Class, 16, Theta Lancaster, O. J. S., 3.46, 
Beta Class, 12; Edgartown, Sunshine Club, 2; Oxford, 


Aux., 5.16; Fall River, W. F. Aux., 5; Westboro, Aux., 8.50; 
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Worcester, Friend, 100, Central 
Ch., Woman’s Assoc., 130.44, 
Ss. S., Jr. Dept., 8.11, Hope 
Che; tt C.,* BE. -Soc., 2.16, | Park 
Ch., Aux., 25, Plymouth Ch., 
Woman’s Assoc., 128.83, Tat- 
nuck Ch., Woman’s Assoc., 20, 
Union Ch., Woman’s_ Bible 
Class, 50, 


Total, 9,508 13 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Branch.\— Mis3 


Grace P. Chapin, Treass, 150 
Meeting St., Providence. Int. 
Anna Reed Wilkinson Fund, 
7.50; Central Falls, Senior M. 
in) 29s Erin. wept, SS. S., (53 
Edgewood, C: 'E. Soc., 10; 
Providence, Union Ch., C. R., 
7.61, 


CONNECTICUT 


Bristol. Nathan Reed, 1, W. R. 


Russell, 5, Ch., Woman’s Bible 
Ch ys 


Eastern Connecticut Branch.— 


Miss Anna C. Learned, Treas., 
255 Hempstead St., New Lon- 
don. Bozrah, C. E. Soc., Alice 
A. Bishop, 2; Colchester, C. E. 
Soc., 5; Danielson, Aux., 20.71; 
Pranklig,*C.- BE... Soc: 2% 
Goshen, Lebanon Ch., Aux., 
Easter Off., 21.25; Groton, 
Aux., Easter Off. (25. of wh. 
to const. L. M. Miss Rachel 
Larrabee), 48.30; New London, 
Second syChe,) (iu; 131-25: 
North Stonington, Ch., 20; 
Norwich, Miss Susan D. Hunt- 
ington, 10, First Ch., Lathrop 
Mem. Aux. (Easter Off., 10), 
(AA barn) oh. Avittc.. ee LO, 
Second Ch., Aux., 3.92; Ston- 
ington, Second Ch., Avux., Eas- 
ter Off., 20, Dau. of Cov., 20, 
Story Hour Cir., 10, 


Hartford Branch.—Mrs. Sidney 


Clark, Treas., 40 Willard 
St= Hartford: | Inti: (Clara. E: 
Hillyer Fund, 112; Friend, 250; 
Gift Stewards, Miss "Mary 
Eastman, 10, Miss Elizabeth R. 
Eastman, 5, Miss Chandler, 5, 
Mrs. Luce, 5, Mrs. E. S. Agard, 
5, Miss Fannie Kingsbury, 32, 
Miss Galpin, 5, Mrs. Lucy Spen- 
cer, 100, Miss Dean, 10, Mrs. 
S. W. Reynolds, 10, Mrs. Mar- 
tin Welles. 2.02; Collinsville, 
Aux., 20; Columbia, C. E. Soc., 
16; Enfield, Aux., 30; Hartford, 
Asylum Hill Cny Mrs. Davison, 
40, Emmanuel Ch.. M. B., 6, 
Fourth Ch., S. Sa Prim. Dept., 
5, South Ch., Aux.; 125) He. 
bron, First Ch., 9; Hockanum, 
Ladies’ Aid Soc., CA's. New 
Britzin, First Ch., Y. av LE. 


489 50 


105 11 


56 00 


395 90 


M.S.) 65,°:Southy/Chay Ane 
70.50; Newington, Aux., Ss 
Simsbury, First Ch. of Christ; 
31.77; Suffield, Ch.1255 Wind: 


sor, Aux., 89, 1,299 29 


New Britain.—Mrs. C. E. Mit- 
chell, 50, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
S. Walter, 20, L. H. Ward, 1, 


New Haven Branch.—Miss Edith 
Woolsey, Treas., 250 Church 
St., New Haven. Int. Cham- 
pion Fund, 46.75; Friend, in 
mem, of Catherine T. Sterling, 
100; Friend, 100; Friend, 50; 
Miss Katherine Farnam, 15; 
Ansonia, German Ch., Aux., 
18; Branford, C. E. Soc., 10; 
Bridgeport, United Ch., S. S, 
7.50; Brookfield; Atrx3yaza. 
Girls’ Club, 5, S. S:,°3; Cen= 
terbrook, Aux., 20; Clinton, 
Aux., 36; Cornwall, First Ch., 
Aux., 35, Y. P. Miss. Soc, 105 
Cromwell, Aux., 30; Essex, 
Beacon Lights, 25; Falls po 
lage, What we Can M. By 
53 cts., Greenwich, Second Ch., 
Aux., 262.42; Ivoryton, Ready 
Workers, 10, C. R., 5; Killing- 
worth, Aux., 1; Marlboro, C. 
E. Soc., 8; Meriden, First Ch., 
Aux., 4; Middletown, First Ch., 
Aux., 48.42, C. "Bs sSae-aas 
Milford, Plymouth Ch., 15.02; 
Mount Carmel, Aux., 37, O. J. 
S., 6.50, Miss. Guild, 7; New 
Haven, Center Ch. Aux., 
1,246.62, M. C., 100, Ch. of the 
Redeemer, S. S., 10, Good Will 
Blue Birds, 12, City Mission, 
Mothers’ Club, Aux., 4, Dix- 
well Ave. Ch., ‘Aux., 11, Dwight 
Place Ch., Miss. Guild, 35; 
Humphrey St. Ch, Y. L. M. 
C.;, 52... United ‘Chey vAnixger 4 
Montgomery, Aux., 7; West- 
ville Ch., Aux., 65, Yale Col- 
lege Ch., Aux., 212; New Mil- 
ford, Aux., 10.10, Mission Cir- 
cle, 120, Philathea Soc., 40, 
Golden Links M. C., 20; New- 
town, Aux., 61; North Haven, 
Aux., 36.21; North Madison, 
Aux.. 9.85; Norwalk, Aux., 25; 
Oakville, Aux., 45; Redding, 
Aux., 40; Ridgefield, Aux., 5; 
Salisbury, Aux., 29; Saybrook, 
Aux., 32; Seymour, Aux., 10, 
Miss. Study Club, 30; Sherman, 
Aux., 10; Sound Beach, Aux., 
10; Southport, Dorcas Soc., 5; 
Stamford, Aux., 25; Stanwich, 
Aux., 10; Wallingford, Aux., 
75; Washington, Aux., 9.50; 
Waterbury, Second Ch., Aux., 
235; Dau of Cov:; 75s 
8.55, Third Ch., Aux., 5; West- 
brook, Aux.,.3, Ci) Eo Soc, 353 
Westport, Aux., 27; Whitney- 
ville, Aux., 78, Y. ’L. M. Cy 
4.75, Leonard ‘Club, oe Speed: 


71 00 
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away Cir., 6.85; Winsted, League, 95, St. Mark’s Ch., 
First Ch., Aux., 29.86, Second Ladies’ Aid Soc. (to const. L. 
Ch., 50.83, 3,920.26 M. Mrs. David T. Stryker), 25, 
_ ——- Tompkins Ave. Ch., Woman’s 
Total, 5,742 45 Union, 200, Willoughby Ave. 
Ch., Girls’ Club, 1; Brooklyn 
SEM pLOR Hills, Pilgrim Ch., W. M. S., 
New York State Branch.—Mrs. 17; Buffalo, First Ch., Wo- 
Charles E. Graff, Treas., 46 man’s Guild, 112, Woman’s 
South Oxford St., Brooklyn. Bible Class, 20, Pro Christo 
Int. Maria E. Davis Fund, 125; Cit 5 2696 Sa Se, 63:87, 9 Fitch 
Int. Wood Mem. Fund, 87.50; Mem. Ch., Men’s Bible Class, 
General Fund, 1,930, Friends, 5, Plymouth Ch., In-as-much 
150; Albany, First Ch., 6.50, Cit, (18.. Jee Ce. 3t: Burrs 
Woman’s Assoc., 154.50; Am- Mills; Wav MoS... 253 ats 
ber, Ladies’ Aid Soc., 5; An- Ladies’ Aid Soc., 3, WMS: 
twerp, Aux., 27.75; Aquebogue, 25, Candor, First Ch., Ladicg 
Aux, 35 Arcade, Mrs. Mary Miss. Guild, 43.50; Chatter- 
Woolsey, 30, C. R., 1; Baiting ton Hill, Ladies’ Aid Soc., 3; 
Hollow, Aux., 0,0. dr. Soc:, Chenango Forks, Aux., 8.75; 
12,50; JraG: EB: Soc., 6.50; Ban- Churchville, 'C; BH. Soc., 5, 
gor, M. B., 2; Bangor, North, Friendship Cir., 15; Corning, 
30; Bangor, South, 30; Barry- First Ch., Miss. Soc., 20; 
ville, W. M. S., 7; Bedford Crown Point, First Ch., W. M. 
Park,.'Soc. for Wom, Work, S.; 913:30;) S.) Ss," 103" Cincin- 
rae c. R., 5; Berkshire, Wo- natus, W. M. Se LOSS Ds, 
man’s Union, 17; Binghamton, Siz Cortland, First Ch., M. B., 
East Side Ch., Bible Class, 2, Sie ee SB 53 Deansboro, 
CG; ExSoc., 9, "Miss. Union, 11, W. M. S., 12; De Ruyter, W. 
First Ch., Helpers’ Soc., 100, Mi, Sie 52 East Bloomfield, W. 
Plymouth Chik... 1.2 S0Cc;, ins FLOM. S.,) 723 Billington, Jr. 
iW. Me S:, 5s * Blooming Grove, Miss. Club, 2; Elmira, Park 
Wie be eve ae 38; Briarcliff, Che Wi MESS) 2530 St ee 
Woman's Soc, 553 Bridgewater, Cae Wiley iS ie Oye Ss 
W. a 5s Brooklyn, Friend, 18.87: Fairport, "Aux. fee 
ikea Bonds, 100, Friend, Flushing, First Ch., Mrs. A. 
Liberty Bond, 100, Bushwick H. Parsons, 5, Woman’s Soc., 
Ave.) Ch; Ladies’ Aid Soc., 40, 153.07; Acorn) «MG: - 25: 
Central Ch., Wie. M.-S., 610, Forest Hills, Ch. in the Gar- 
Woman’s Guild for Service, dens, (40; Franklin, First Ch., 
1OORe watt Assoc.,. 15, Jr. 50, W. M. S., 42; Friendship, 
Miss. a: 32.30; Northfield, W. M. S., 20; Fulton, Two 
OF Fe Se2e Ch. of "the Evangel, Gift Stewards, 20, Woman’s 
Woman’s “Assoc., Po, .. Pe. Miss. Union, 6.50; Gloversville, 
League, 8, Alpha Kappa Cir; Rinses Ww Mi. Senalss, Jr: 
LS Earnest Workers M. B., 10; Dept... 915; (Groton, W.| M. S:, 
Ch. of the Pilgrims, Woman’s 50; Hamilton, Children’s Ju- 
Guild for Service, 100, Clinton bilee M. B., 58 cts., Jubilee M. 
Ave. Ch.. Woman’s - League, S., 1.50; Henrietta, Friend, 5, 
438.75, Flatbush Ch., Ladies’ Union Ch., Woman’s Guild, 10; 
Union, 62.50, Lewis Ave., Che, Homer, Gift Steward, Mrs. E. 
Earnest Workers M. B., 55, : We iBlyatt, 55) CC. Re 5, (Datu. 
Esther M. C., 25, Evangel M. ; Of, nGOven 2 Se pre ney sks, 5h 10s 
CEOS. iS: 10. Ocean Ave. Pilgrim Daughters, 2.47, W. 
Chi, Woman’s League, 60, P. M. S. 202.50; Honeoye, La- 
Dae 7, Park Slope Church, dies’ Miss.-Soc., ia Howells, 
Miss. Soc., 40.57, Parkville Ch., Ladies’ Aid Soc., Ithaca, W. 
Ladies’ Aid and Miss. Soc., MisSee25s Pleven Daughters, 
25, Fidelitas Class. 4, Mizpah 10; Jamesport. W. M. oy 10; 
Class, 10, Phi'athea Class, Jamestown, First Ch., W. M. 
27.50, Plymouth Ch, Woman’s S., 166.36, Pilgrim Mem. Ch., 
Guild, 666.67, Light Bearers Miss. Soc., 7; Kingston. Ponck- 
M. B., 5. S. S., 10.49, Puritan hockie Union Ch., W. H. & 
Chapel, us M. S., 23, Band Liypapen Vi RSE ge Little Valley, 
of Hope, 2, Cheerful Workers, Woman’s Miss. Cir., 18.22; Ly- 
2.50, Dau. ‘of Cov., 7, Helping sander, W. M. S., 10; Manns- 
Hand, 2, I Can Class, 10, Mag- ville, Miss. League, 44 cts., 
na Soror, 7.50, Mothers’ wiub, W. M. S., 25; Massena, M. 
5S Pollyanna (Ca aS sey S., 12.50; Middletown, North 
Tr Dept., 10, South Ch. Paaiee? Sts Chie We Min Siy- 5,10 Later: 
Benev. Soc., 50, W. M. Cite, CAB Socse5s, re Cee: Soc., 
299, St. Paul’s Ch., Woman’s By. S.-8SN) 20). 9Mrs, Allen’s 
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The Walker Home for Missionaries’ Children 


T is doubtless true many a time that missionaries return- 
ing for furlough breathe a prayer of thanksgiving in 
memory of Mrs. Eliza Harding Walker, who founded 

and made possible for missionaries and their children the pleas- 
ant home in Auburndale, Massachusetts, which bears her name. 

It was established in 1868, in a modest way, when Mrs. Walker 
took two other missionary children into her own family. Grad- 
ually the house expanded and after a fire in 1912 a fine new 
building was provided which accommodates thirty-five children 
and their parents. In addition, Walker Cottage, with rooms 
for sixteen people, provides a quiet, restful home for older mis- 
sionaries or families without children. (See frontispiece. ) 

The whole atmosphere of these houses is of a refined, com- 
fortable Christian home from which the capital H has been elimi- 
nated, largely through the loving parental care and wise oversight 
of the superintendents, Dr. Thomas B. Scott and his wife, Dr. 
Mary Scott. Themselves missionaries with several children, they 
have known how to father and mother the boys and girls who are 
left in their care by the heroic parents returning to mission fields. 

As one shares the hospitality of the home at the evening meal 
in the pleasant dining room or watches the groups studying or 
playing in the attractive rooms, one feels a sense of hominess 
and comfort far removed from any thought of an institution. 

The property is held by the American Board, but is under the 
immediate care of a Board of Trustees and a Board of Man- 
agers (women), appointed by the Prudential Committee, to 
whom is entrusted the carrying on of the Home and the secur- 
ing of necessary funds. There is a partial endowment, but the 
annual expenses are ordinarily about $15,000, so at least $3,000 
additional must be sought each year from interested friends. 
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other original and interesting material for use in women’s socie- 
ties, girls’ clubs, in Christian Endeavor meetings, or other groups. 
This sells for five cents a copy. 

All these leaflets should be ordered {rom Miss Conley in ample 
season for use at the spring meetings. 


Building with India, the joint text-book of the Central Commit- 
tee and the Missionary Education Movement, has been unavoid- 
ably delayed in publication, but will doubtless be 
Text-Book ready before May 1. It is an opportune circum- 
Helps. stance that both the Missionary Herald and the Mis- 
sionary Review of the World present India in their 
April issue. The Missionary Herald has several interesting arti- 
cles, among them “India in the Melting-Pot,” by Rev. James F. 
Edwards, Bombay; “The Enshrined Christ,” by Mrs. Hannah 
Hume Lee; “A Review of Dr. R. A. Hume’s new translation 
of the Upanishads,” several letters from India missionaries, and 
eight pages of illustrations. The Missionary Review shows in 
its table of contents such names as Robert E. Speer, E. M. 
Wherry, D. J. Fleming and Belle M. Brain. Price 25¢ a copy. 
With Lire anp Licut we are offering the Missionary Review of 
the World for the remainder of the year for $2.00. 


As appeals are being sent broadcast just now for increased 
funds for Near East Relief, there is food for reflection in the 


Thosean following paragraph: 

Prison Give “Practically every convict in the Virginia state 
For Near penitentiary has contributed to a fund of $91.46, 
East Relief. recently raised at the institution for the assistance 


of the Near East children. The fund represents 914 days of hard 
labor at a rating of 10 cents a day. No man gave less than a 
day’s pay, and a few donated a month’s wages. Touched by the 
pitiful condition of these unfortunate little ones, every class of 
criminal on the calendar gave freely from their little hoards of 
money to the cause.” 


: 


The foreign missionary text book for the year, “Building with 
India,” by Dr. D. J. Fleming, which will be used at the Summer 
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School for Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies 
Lee at Northfield, is the result of actual experience 
i Se gained through living in this ancient land among 


its people. The class in the study of the book will 
be taught by Miss Gertrude Schultz, a member of the Central 
Committee on the United Study of Missions, whose equipment 
and experience well qualify her for this work. The text books 
for Camp girls are “Lighted to Lighten,” by Alice D, Van Doren, 
and “India on the March,” by Alden H. Clark. Senior classes 
and classes for girls will be conducted in Bible Study and Meth- 
ods. The daily Bible Hour at the Auditorium is under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Frederic C. Spurr of the Regents Baptist Church, 
London, England. 

Miss Ruth Isabel Seabury will be in charge of Camp Aloha 
and full information in regard to registration in the Camp may 
be obtained by addressing the Young People’s Department of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions, 14 Beacon Street. The dates are 
July 12-20. 

The Missionary Education Movement Conference at Silver Bay, 
New York, will be held from July 7-17. 


THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE WOMAN’S BOARD 
Recripts AVAILABLE FOR REGULAR WorK, Marcu 1—31, 1922 


j Hiei eons < From e oe 
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andC. W.M. Sources |LegacvFund|& Deposits 
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*This sum does not include $26,299.76 received from the Congregational World Movement 
Emergency Fund. 
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her stay in London. But in her wonderful little book called “A 
Testimony,” published in 1917, on her own press in Poona, she 
says: “I came to know after eight years from the time of my 
baptism that I had found the Christian religion which was good 
enough for me, but I had not found Christ.” In the same 
pamphlet she relates the evolution of her religious experience 
until she came to accept with joy Jesus Christ as her Saviour. 
Of this period of her life (about 1901) she writes: 

“T can only give a ‘faint idea of what I felt, when my mental 
eyes were opened, and when IJ, who was ‘sitting in darkness saw 
Great Light,’ and when I felt sure that to me, who but a few 
moments ago ‘sat in the region and shadow of death, Light had 
sprung up.’ I was very like the man who was told, ‘In the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth rise up and walk.’ ‘And he leaping stood 
up and walked and entered with them into the temple, walking 
and leaping and praising God.’ I looked to the blessed Son of 
God who was lifted upon the Cross and there suffered death, 
even the death of the Cross, in my stead, that I might be made 
free of the bondage of sin and from the fear of death, and I re- 
ceived life. Oh the love, the unspeakable love of the Father for 
me, a lost sinner which gave His only Son to die for me! I had 
not merited this love, but that was the very reason why He 
showed it toward me.” 

Thus has passed into Eternal Joy a woman who has not only - 
brought unspeakable blessing to thousands of women of her own 
race, but one who has by the story of her personal devotion to 
Christ brought inspiration and uplift to multitudes throughout 
the Christian world. 

The visit to America of Pundita Ramabai and her beautiful 
daughter, Manoramabai, some years ago, will be recalled by many 
of our constituency. The death of this brilliant and beautiful only 
child last summer was a sad blow, and the mother who had 
centered all her hopes in this promising daughter has survived 
her by only a few months. 
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Modes of Travel in China 
By Eunice T. Thomas 


O get out of Foochow one naturally has to use a boat. 

Now there are all kinds of boats—sampans, for instance. 

I had the fun of introducing a sister of mine to sampan 

travel after she had lived many years in New York City. 

When we lifted our feet and lowered our heads sufficiently to 
get aboard, my sister remarked the children of the family ranged 
in a row on the deck behind us. “Brought all the children with 
them on this trip, haven’t they?” “Yes, why not?” “Don’t they 
ever leave them at home?” ‘This happens to be their home.” 
Then the idea gradually dawned that here was a part of the boat 
population of Foochow, and a fairly generous part, it seemed to 
us, ere we arrived at our destination. Of course, there are other 
kinds of boats, house boats and launches and junks and steam- 
ers, and then there is the Feiching. Since we made a trip to 
Shanghai on the Feiching I put it in a class all by itself. We 
went up “on the edge of a typhoon” and never fell off. We 
stayed on deck till the captain declared “we were really on his 
nerves,” but there was so much beiter air on his nerves than in 


Traveling by Sampan. 
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our wretched little cabin that there we stuck till the end of the 
voyage. As my sister said, we made perfect human accordions 
as the boat rolled from side to side, stretching as we clung to the 
brass railings that kept us from going overboard, and then 
crumpling into a heap as the boat went over the other way. Ar- 
rived in Shanghai, we were so limp that when a balky horse 
threatened to back our carriage off the pier we made no move 
to save ourselves. To return to the water would have seemed 
like going back to ‘our native element. 


Family Life on the Houseboats. 


In Shanghai the number and variety of the vehicles is too 
great even to mention. All that China has ever used in any 
period or province and all that other parts of the world now 
find convenient are there in a procession regulated by Indian 
sikhs, whose favor I coveted at first sight. I’d surely hate to be 
disliked by any of those swarthy giants. The gay throng as it 
surged past presented such an alluring spectacle to my sight that 
I hated to interrupt it to make a crossing of the street. If I had 
not had as a pilot in shopping a sophisticated niece who had been 
in Shanghai school for some years I am not sure I should ever 
have found courage to cross at all. Mies rikishas in Shanghai 
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are certainly more comfortable than those in Foochow, but the 
men have just as many gaits as we know here. The lopers, the 
trotters, the gallopers, those that canter and those that walk, 
beside those that leap up only to come down on the same spot, are 
all among those present in the waiting line at the side of the 
street. One great difference I observed between the wide use of 
the rikishas in the North and the South. With us there seems 
to be something—custom or convention—that limits our travel 
in this vehicle to the confines of roads. But no such limitation 
obtains in the North. Across a field, along a railroad track, or 
anywhere a coolie can run—there he takes his rikisha, and there 
you ride if you can keep your seat. If not, you lose it, but the 
next fare succeeds you in the perilous proceeding. Sensations 
by rikisha are much more numerous in the North than in the 
South and the springs of the vehicle have to be berg 
North of Shangai travel is chiefly by train and such a variety 
of trains as there are to choose from! I found some trains that 
went through water like boats—no flood could stop them, and 
others seemed to find a few drops fatal to any progress. On some 
trains you sit sidewise—on some you face the front, and others 
require that you ride backwards over the roadbeds that foreign 
money has built and Chinese money has never repaired. There 
are trains where third class is comfortable and others on which 
you'd hate to ask your cook to travel first class, but some things 
all trains seem to have in common. For instance, all seem equally 
averse to selling foreigners good Chinese food for a couple of 
dimes when poor foreign food can be had for a dollar and a 
half, en, no porter on any train knows why you should ask 
for a pillow. Sheets? Yes. Blankets? Perhaps, if that is what 
you call them. Pillows? Never. But the generalization I feel 
like making on trains in China, and I feel like making it strong, 
is that upper berths are dangerous. I’m not an inventor myself, 
but I really think that some scientific mind ought to get busy on 
a scheme to keep passengers in their places over Sle Go te 
benefit of the untravelled, I might pause to explain that there is 
absolutely nothing between your feet and the outside of the 
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world if you are condemned to spend the night in the upper berth 
of a Chinese train, no screen or curtain or shutter. And I’m 
willing to leave it to anybody who has tried it, to say whether it 
isn't enough to try to keep yourself on the narrow ledge without 
danger from the end adding its terrors. For myself, I assure you 
that several times in one night I fully expected some extra lurch 
to shoot me straight out the window onto the head of some un- 
suspecting famine sufferer, not to be missed by my friends until 
morning. 

Animals furnished the most novel travel I had during the sum- 
mer. Everyone knows how scarce animals are in Foochow, ex- 
cept buffalo cows, and I never heard of a foreigner trying to 
ride a buffalo cow. Donkey riding at Peitaiho was one of the 
chief excitements. Everyone seemed ready to risk life and limb 
in this adventure, limb being the more exposed of the two. My 
first ride was one morning to the sand dunes before breakfast. 


I had heard the dunes familiarly spoken of as though they were | 


near at hand, and not knowing how far off they were by donkey 
I ordered my beast the night before with the rest. Well, I 
forbear to dwell on that journey—my first by donkey-back—how 
my little beast balked at 
every bit of water, (and 
we forded numberless 
streams ), while the dunes 
withdrew farther into 
the distance as we pro- 
ceeded. I will simply 
state that when I got off 
that donkey I wasn’t at 
all sure my knees would 
ever speak to each 
other again. But they 
had to walk home. to- 
gether, because we got 


A Common Sight in North China. too drenched to ride. 
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This leads me to tell what a wet season this was in the North. 
Of course, wherever tourists go the weather is unusual during 
their stay, and this summer the dry North was visited with such 
heavy rains that the resulting floods delayed us all in getting home. 
Between the floods and the fighting around Hankow, our getting 
home at all may be looked upon as a miracle. 

To continue about animals. I didn’t get a chance to ride a 
camel in Peking. They say it isn’t done, but I could imagine no 
greater satisfaction than to be able to manage such a super- 
cilious looking creature from a position astride his back. It 
would be, to my thinking, a form of dramatic justice that such a 
superior beast should be under somebody. I never saw anything 
so disdainful as the toss of the head of a Peking camel. A de- 
gree of intimacy with the Mongolian breed of horses was granted 
me in a brief visit at Tehchow. There they told me there was no 
better way of seeing the country than from the back of one of 
their horses. So they gave me the back of a horse, fresh from 
Mongolia, to see it from, but really, the landscape I viewed from 
that ride is nothing I feel prepared to describe. My memory of 
that experience dwells gratefully upon the remarkable series of 
coincidences it included. To think that every time I came down 
I found that horse coming up to meet me in the right spot is 
something I still marvel at. I came down so often and always 
found the horse right there. It was marvellous how regularly 
those coincidences occurred. The force with which we encoun- 
tered each other every time, the horse and I, made more impres- 
sion on me at the time than it does now, but it was all wonderful 

ee oreotten. 

In Tehchow, too, I first rode in a Peking cart. Minus springs 
plus mud and road ruts, I commend it as an unparalleled instru- 
ment of torture. What with its side racks and its hard floor there 
is not the least chance of missing the full effect of each violent 
jolt. I pass on to you the advice f received, but had no chance to 
follow: If you want to ride comfortably in a Peking cart the only 
way is to line the cart with feather beds and then walk. One for- 
eigner in Tehchow had written home so much about the difficulties 
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of travel that his constituency had taken compassion on him and 
sent him a two-wheeled cart from home. I had two rides in it and 
found it apparently the pride of the whole station. Perhaps I 
might have appreciated it more if I had tried it after the Peking 
cart instead of before, but as it was too narrow gauged for the 
mud roads and one wheel was condemned to the lowly course of a 
deep rut wherever the other one might wobble, I found my seat 
an uncertain quantity and were I to travel there indefinitely I 
should seek comfort in some other form. 

One could go on indefinitely discussing modes of travel as he 
finds them in China, but I will only say in closing that to me in 
my summer wanderings they have furnished great variety of sen- 
sations and interest and I recommend them as an excellent sub- 
stitute for the excitements of the American amusement parks 
which we missionaries are commonly supposed to miss so much. 


Bearing Heavy Loads Across a Frail Bridge. 
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Imadegawa Kindergarten 
1897-1922 
By Florence H. Learned, Kyoto 

N March this year, Imadegawa Kindergarten completes 

twenty-five years. Five years ago, because of street- 

widening, the plant was moved to the present site, which 

seems ideal. Although the equipment is not perfect, the 
building is well suited for its purpose, and the playground is roomy 
and attractive. It has come a long way from the cramped little 
rooms of De Machi days, where it struggled for existence 
twenty-five years ago. After moving to Imadegawa there came 
flourishing, fruitful years, a full kindergarten, a large Sunday 
school, where, in their student days at the Doshisha, Pastors 
Ebisawa, Watanabe, Hatanaka, Prof. Tominomori and others 
taught. There were morning and evening Sunday services, a 
Christian Endeavor Society, mothers’ meetings and grand- 
mothers’ meetings. The result was the Imadegawa Church, 
which a few years later moved to its own church home. Then 
the Sunday school was divided in two, the children above kin- 
dergarten age becoming the church Sunday school, the remainder 
the kindergarten Sunday school, which has again grown to in- 
clude older children. 

The graduates number 495. It has not been possible to keep 
in touch with most of them, but it is certain that many have united 
with the church. One of the noticeable influences of the kinder- 
garten is the way the parents’ hearts soften towards Christianity 
in permitting their children to keep on attending Sunday school 
somewhere and then to unite with the church. A family of posi- 
tion sent their seven children to the kindergarten. The parents 
had “no use for religion” but when it came time for their first 
child to be married they chose for her a Christian young man. 
That was five years ago, and this spring the kindergarten takes 
in as its first “grandchild” the little grandson of that family. 
There is no doubt that those who send their children feel that 
in some way the Christian kindergarten gives them something 
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of value that they cannot get elsewhere. Last year at the 
close of the graduation exercises the mother of a boy in the 
graduating class came and expressed her thanks for what the 
kindergarten had done for her child. She had been touched by 
the exercises and the tears were still in her eyes as she said, “You 
have taught my child the Way of Life; you have taught him of 
God. Recently we were at the funeral of a relative’s child; 
everyone talked ofthe dead child as gone into darkness, no one 
knew where, and tliey cried. Tsune saw and heard them, and 
spoke up and said, ‘He isn’t dead; he has gone to God.’ He said 
it with a smile on his face. “I thank you from my heart for 
teaching him this.’ Such heartfelt appreciation and testimony 
were worth twenty-five years of kindergartening. Yes, the 
children are the carriers of the precious seed-truths sown in their 
hearts during the short one or two years of the kindergarten. In — 
the same class with Tsune was Miya, the little daughter of a 
young doctor’s family. Recently the mother united with the 
church. A letter telling about this said, “It is the result of seed- 
sowing by the Imade- 
gawa Kindergarten, and 
now she is writing 
earnestly to her husband 
in England to lead him, 
too.” Two years ago, 
when this young doctor 
of the Imperial Uni- 
versity Hospital went 
abroad for study, he re- 
marked to his wife that 
of all the many send-off 
gifts received from his 
friends the one he most 
valued was the New 
Testament. 

The kindergarten has 
Little Seed Sowers of Love. a good reputation for 
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fitting children for the public school, and parents have that in 
mind in sending their children. Their physical and mental develop- 
ment is-well provided for, but the emphasis is on the spiritual. The 
atmosphere is spiritual. No sooner are the children inside the gate 
than they are in a new and beautiful world, which leads them 
unconsciously to the Heavenly Father, to Jesus, to a feeling of 
kinship with each other and with the whole world. There are 
sixty children in the kindergarten, learning that God is Love, 
that He loved us and sent Jesus for our sakes, that Jesus was 
the first great Teacher of Love, that Love is the greatest of all 
things, that Love is just being kind to each other and to every 
one. The other day two little boys stood glaring at each other 
with fists ready for blows. A teacher who happened near took 
each little fist in her hands, saying, “Some one forgot that love— 
is—kind,” and their little mouths spontaneously said, “Love—is— 
kind” ; smiles came into their eyes, and before they knew it they 
danced off good friends. Love is kind—and thoughtful. 

Used paper handkerchiefs have a way of littering up places. 
One way of being kind is to help O Ba San, the old servant, by 


Kindergarten Comrades. 
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putting used paper into the waste-paper box. One morning before 
kindergarten began some of the early children were playing out- 
of doors, and Seki San was half-way up a tree. A teacher com- 
ing along saw a big piece of crumpled newspaper on the ground 
and asked who left it there. “I didn’t,” “I didn’t,’ sang out a 
chorus. Seki San called down, “I didn’t, but since ‘love is kind’ 
I will go and put it in the box,” and down he came in a twinkling 
and rushed the paper off to where it belonged. Seki San is a boy 
from a non-Christiati.family. 

Grown-up graduates speak of their kindergarten days as the 
happiest of their lives. It is easily believed, for where else could 
they have found so many jolly playmates, so much fun, so many 

interesting things to do, so many wonderful stories to listen to, 

songs to sing, and games to play—each week and month bring- 
ing some new interest—and, not the least, kind teachers who 
helped to make those days happy and beautiful. 


Giving and Receiving at Johannesburg . 
By Alice Weir 


In this article will be found the cut of Miss Weir for which a 
picture of Mrs. L. S. Gates of Sholapur and some of the little children 
of the station was accidentally substituted in the April number of 
Lire anp LicHt.—The Editor. 


The work at Doornfontein gives us cause 
for much thankfulness. The women of our 
women’s meetings have been attending 
\ very regularly and taking an active inter- - 
\ est in the meetings. The Sunday school 
| and day school work is also most encourag- 
ing. Not only are our numbers increasing, 
but we feel we are getting nearer the hearts 
of our: children, and, after all, this is what 
we need most, if by the grace of God we are. 
going to win them for Christ.: 

Miss Weir. We held our Christmas entertainment 
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at an earlier date this year, as some of our native teachers and 
many of the children were going away to their natal homes for 
Christmas. It was held on the evening of the closing of the day 
school for vacation ; consequently we had a larger gathering than 
usual—250 children. Mrs. Bridgman, Mrs. Phillips and myself 
called on some of the business people who had been kind to us be- 
fore, and collected some money for gifts for our Christmas tree. 
The children gave a fine program, the native teachers also taking 
part, which was much enjoyed. They were in very high spirits and 
when Father Christmas (or Santa Claus) arrived to give out the 
little gifts, it was like setting a match to a bundle of fireworks. 
They burst into one loud cheer. If it was a strain on the ears 
of the listeners, they were well repaid in seeing the children over- 
Sowing with joy. 

We praise God for the continued interest of our big girls and 
Jads in their Bible classes. Some of them have been in Sunday 
school ever since it was commenced by Mrs. Bridgman. Last 
Saturday we gave our Bible class boys a social evening. It was 
held in the schoolroom and was the first social of their own they 
have had. They all enjoyed it very much. Dr. and Mrs. Bridg- 
man each gave a very encouraging message and a number of reci- 
tations and solos were given by some of our European friends. 
One of the native boys, when thanking the friends for their en- 
tertainment, said, “We are very grateful to the friends for com- 
ing from high society to a people who are looked upon as 
nothing.” . 

You will have seen by my last letter that after a great deal of 
trouble Dr. Bridgman was able to rent a hall near the Newlands 
Location for our new Sunday school work. The children are 
still as enthusiastic as they were at the first. As our train comes 
into the station we see a stream of children running up the hill 
to meet us and take our coats and anything we may be carrying. 
Our numbers are still increasing. One Sunday we had 189 chil- 
dren and every Sunday we see new faces coming in. At present 
we have six volunteer helpers, and we are praying for more. 
We give the children a little text card every Sunday to take 
home. This they like very much and it lets them carry home a 
’ message from God’s Word. 
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To help cover the cost we told the children if they cared they 
could bring a penny to put into the money box. This was only 
mentioned the week before last and last Sunday as I was coming 
down from the station a little girl ran up and put a penny in my 
hand for the money box. I thought it was so sweet of the little 
one, and when we were in school I told the children about it. As 
I held the box up to put the penny in there was a rush of little 
ones with pennies to put in the box. In all they gave one shilling 
sixpence. I was quite touched by it and I thanked God for His 
goodness in sending me to help 
tell these children about Jesus 
and His love for them. 

Two weeks ago we com- 
menced our women’s prayer 
meeting for the mothers of 
these children and any of the 
women of the Location. The 
first week we had seven wo- 
men and last week we had 
twelve. I trust their interest 
will increase, as the women 
get to know about this meet- 
ing. JI am sure if only our 
kind friends in America could 
come on a visit to Africa their 
hearts would be cheered to 
see how God has answered 
their prayers and ours. 


sais 


Miss Weir with the Little Ones. 


Facts for the Busy Woman. 


Africa has an area of twelve million square miles. It meas- 
ures five thousand miles from north to south and four thousand 
five hundred miles from east to west. Within, the continent, 
might be placed the whole of Europe, the United States, India, 
China and several Japans. By another comparison, it is as large 
as North America and Europe combined. 
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Hopeful News from Matsuyama, Japan 
By Olive S. Hoyt 


A letter to New Haven Branch expressing gratitude for a gift of 
money to the Matsuyama Girls’ School, in memory of one of their 
faithtul Branch workers, brought an interesting response from Miss Hoyt 
which we are glad to share with others who are interested in her and 
Miss Earle, her new associate. 

FTER careful consultation with the teachers, it seems 

to all that the best use for the money will be for a 

reference library for the teachers. This amount will 

not get an extensive library, but it will make a good be- 
ginning. There is nothing in the school now except a few small 
dictionaries, and the teachers are hampered in their work be- 
cause of the utter lack of reference books. The teachers have 
expressed great appreciation of the gift, and I assure you that 
I am very grateful and can 
hardly tell you how much it 
means to me. 

Miss Earle, who has come 
out for a three-year term of 
service, is a very great addi- 
tion to the work. She is a 
fine teacher, a consecrated 
worker and a delightful per- 
sonality. She is an accom- 
plished violinist, and her mu- 
sic is greatly appreciated by 
the school and the church. She 
is doing the most of the Eng- 
lish teaching, so that I have 
time to devote myself to the 
executive work of the school. 
My head Japanese teacher has 
been ill since last spring, and 
I have had to try to do the 
work of three people. I am 


VU. 


happy to say that our devoted Miss Hoyt Standing on the New Site. 
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teacher is getting on well, and there is every hope that he will be 
able to return to the school in April. Then things will move much 
more smoothly. 

The students and alumnae gave a bazaar last October that 
netted nearly two hundred and fifty dollars. This is to be made 
the nucleus of an endowment fund that the Alumnae Association 
has pledged itself to work for. This is a splendid beginning, 
and I am sure that it means interest and support in the future. 
If the school can be brought up to the government standard, 
I feel sure that the alumnae will stand back of it financially 
in many generous gifts. 

The school is enjoying its fine site every day of its life. 
Visitors all exclaim over it when they come to see us, and say 
that it is the finest school site in all Japan. We still hold the 
old lot, but a purchaser has been found for part of it, and we 
expect to sell one-third of it within the next few days. That 
will mean that we can begin to put into the school some per- 
manent equipment, and can make our plans for building some 
time in the future. 

Three of our girls were baptized just before Christmas. It 
is not so much a problem of arousing their interest as it is of 
teaching them how to live Christian lives and to keep their 
Christian ideals after they have become Christians. But I had 
a rebuke to my lack of faith this fall. When I was here in 
the school seven years ago there was among the students a fine 
girl, quiet and scholarly, who seemed indifferent to Christianity. 
We never heard a word from her after her graduation. But 
this fall, who should appear at church one day but this same 
girl, now mother of two children. She had moved to Matsu- 
yama, and said that she could not stay away from church. She 
has come often since, and I hope she will be able to unite with 
the church sometime. 


“Every human being who comes into the world has a message 
to deliver. The difference between John the Baptist and most of 


us is not that he was sent to bear witness, but that he discharged 
that duty.” 
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Teaching and Healing at Ismid 
By Grisell McLaren 


INCE my return from my vacation in the Caucasus I 

have been the only American nurse in the hospital here, 

the other two having gone to Erivan with our doctor 

to take charge of the medical work there. There is 
much to be done there and I should have been glad to have been 
one of those chosen to go among my old friends. However, 
I am hoping to go there sometime and I am not sorry that it was 
decided that I was the best one to stay here on account of having 
the language and being able to teach the nurses as none of the 
others could. Dr. and Mrs. Dewey, who have, as yet, no 
prospect of getting into Talas to their work, have gladly accepted 
this position here under the Near East Relief and the American 
Women’s Hospital Association for the present. I am very for- 
tunate to have real missionaries as my associates, for our aims 
are one, and we work together very happily. 

Mrs. Dewey began a club with the nurses and has had Bible 
classes with them. The fruit of her labors is seen in the changed 
lives of some of the girls. They are far from perfect, and in 
fact sometimes most discouraging, but, in spite of failures, 
they have higher ideals than they had when they came to us. 
Probably, girls at home who had no better background and were 
only fifteen or sixteen years old would do no better. We are 
greatly in need of a few more nurses as we have just enough 
to put two on each ward and two on night duty, and it is very 
hard when there is need of any one for special duty or when 
one of our girls is not well. I have written to headquarters 
to see if recruits cannot be found in some of the orphanages, 
but so far there has been no favorable reply. 1 am _ hoping 
that there may be some for us among the more than two hundred 
girls whom Miss Webb has just Drought from Adana. 

The attitude of the government toward us has, for the most 
part, been friendly. To be sure, we have gone quietly about 
our work, asking no favors, and respecting their wishes as far 
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as possible. Also, they realize that we are taking good care of 
many of their sick and poor at no expense to them. We are 
restricted in our motions and are not allowed to travel on the 
railroad without special permission from Angora. We are also 
not allowed to have visitors from the capital as freely as before. 

Miss Holt hopes to be able to send some of her girls to friends 
in Constantinople and all her trachoma girls there for treatment. 
This would reduce. her numbers greatly and she would feel 
more at ease. 

On the Armenian New Year we had a dinner party for the 
nurses and other Armenian workers who live up on the hill with 
us. On the table were two enormous “Jack Horner” pies and 
great was the fun as each one “stuck in her thumb and pulled 
out a plum’’—not one only, but several for each person. The 
problem of providing presents for so many was a difficult one, 
but the “old clothes’ boxes” helped to solve it, for we found 
some very acceptable gifts in them. There were pretty sport 
hats for each of the nurses, nice warm petticoats, stockings and 
other things both useful and attractive. After the dinner came 
the tree at the hospital. There were only a very few patients 
who were too ill to come to the entertainment. The Turks were 
very much interested in seeing for the first time such a celebration. 

We have simple short services in the hospital every Sunday. 
The nurses sing and the Scripture is read both in Armenian 
and in Turkish. This last is done by a Moslem patient who 
offered to do it. No one is obliged to be present ‘at these meet- 
ings, but all look forward to them. Even the Turkish workmen 
come every Sunday. 

We keep pretty much to our home and work here. There is 
no place to go even if the rain stopped long enough.to let us go. 
I have had on a hat but once since November and my heavy 
coat only about three times. However, do not get the idea that 
life is monotonous or tedious. It is far from that. It is very 
interesting. We may not be doing exactly what we planned 
or what we should like to be doing, but we do feel that it is 
very much worth while and will surely help in the bringing in 
of the Kingdom in this land. 
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A Full Program in a Big Field 


By Grace M. Breck, Paotingfu 


AST year was one which made us realize God’s power 

in wonderful ways. The days of the miracle of mul- 

tiplying the loaves and fishes are not past yet; and I 

sometimes wonder if I can ever read the accounts of that 
event in the gospels again without thinking of the North China 
famine of 1920 and 1921, and the wonderful way in which the 
seemingly impossible situation was met. In our moments of 
greatest faith none of us believed that money for relief could 
be sent to us in such large sums; nor that workers would be 
loaned from other parts of China in such numbers as to make 
possible relief work on such a large scale as later proved to be 
the case. Thousands and thousands of lives were saved be- 
cause of the gifts that came pouring in from friends far and 
near. I know many of you had a share in this work. 

Most of our regular evangelistic work in the country had to 
be set aside during the time when relief work was being done; 
although much evangelistic work was done in connection with 
the relief work. In the refuges where women and children were 
cared for—in the industrial classes which were organized in 
connection with the relief work, and in the various other forms 
of relief work—much was done in the way of bringing the gospel 
message to many who had not before had an opportunity to 
hear. Much new interest has been aroused, and many new doors 
opened; so that there is practically no limit to the number of 
classes which might be held for instructing new inquirers, nor 
to the number of new schools which might have been opened. 
Of course we have been able to follow up in an adequate way 
only a small proportion of the opportunities which presented 
themselves, owing to the shortage of both workers and money; 
‘but much is being done, and we are all greatly encouraged 
overt the conditions in our field at present. 

Some of you will remember that I have been giving much 
of my time to our boarding school here in our compound in 
Paotingfu, and perhaps you will be interested to know a little 
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of the situation here. In September; 1920, Miss Chapin left 
China to go home on her much needed furlough; so the entire 
responsibility of looking after the school was left with me during 
that year. We had long hoped that it might be possible to 
enlarge the school somewhat, so that we could take in more 
girls; and quite unexpectedly the money that was needed came 
during the summer of 1921. Building operations were begun in 
August, and finished a few weeks later. The four new dormi- 
tory rooms that were added, and the changes made in the dining- 
room and kitchen, made it possible for us to receive twenty 
more pupils than we had been able to take in before. This 
means that we have had sixty-five boarders during the past few 
months. There are nineteen day pupils, so the girls make quite 
a roomful when they all gather for morning prayers every day. 

Heretofore we have been able to take only the girls in the 
primary department (the first four years of school), sending 
the girls in the grammar school department over to the Presby- 
terian School two miles away. For several years we have felt 
acutely the need of beginning our own grammar school depart- 
ment, as there are more applicants from among the Presbyterian 
constituency than can be received, and a correspondingly in- 
creasing number of our own girls who want to study. This year 
we have been able to start our grammar school department, with 
nineteen girls in the first-year class. We very much hope that 
we may soon have a full grammar school department for girls 
here in our own compound. We have a specially nice group of 
girls in our leading class this year, and that is one reason why 
we are especially glad to have these girls as the beginning of 
our new department. 

An increasingly large number of girls apply for entrance in 
our boarding school each year, so that sometimes it is difficult 
to decide whom to receive of the various ones who would like 
to come. We have had a number of requests during the last 
few months to open schools for girls in several places in our, 
country field. We were able to open two new schools last fall, 
but we had to decline the other requests. We hear similar 
reports from other Missions in North China. It is encouraging to 
know of this widespread interest in girls’ education; but it is 
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hard to be obliged to decline the requests that come for new 
schools, 

Sometimes the letters from home friends include a question 
as to what I really do in the course of the day. Just what con- 
stitutes one day’s program, for instance? I wonder if there are 
some of you to whom the term missionary work conveys only a 
very vague idea of preaching the gospel to the heathen? Per- 
haps you might be interested in knowing somewhat in detail 
some of the things that I do. 

The day begins officially at quarter past seven, when we eat 
breakfast. The next thing on the program is prayers with the 
servants. We take turns in leading that service. At half past 
eight it is time for school prayers. This service lasts until nine 
o'clock. I lead once a week, and plan to go every day, unless 
something interferes. From half past nine until eleven I am 
supposed to spend with my Chinese teacher. According to the 
regular schedule, [ should still be spending part of each day in 
studying Chinese; but the work has been so pressing for a good 
many months past that I have had to drop my study of Chinese. 
I use my teacher’s time to write Chinese letters, and to do the 
various writing that is needed in connection with the school 
records, etc., and to give me what assistance is needed in pre- 
paring to lead various meetings. 

In addition to school prayers once a week, I have a Sunday 
school class on Sunday and I am often called on to lead various 
other meetings—at the prison, or for our local women here. 
Once in a while it is my turn to lead a meeting of the foreigners 
—either our union service with the Presbyterians on Sunday 
afternoons, or the Bible class which meets once in two weeks 
in our own circle of American Board missionaries. At my 
present stage of progress, it takes some time to find out just how 
to express in Chinese the ideas I wish to give in leading these 
various meetings and classes for the Chinese—after I get any 
ideas to express in any language; and when I lead meetings for 
the foreigners, it takes even more time to prepare, considering 
that a group of missionaries are not the sort of folks that you 
ordinarily like to make speeches to without thinking at least half 
an hour beforehand what you will say! 

(To be concluded) 
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Editorials 


An open meeting of the Northern California Branch and the 
Home Union was held on March 16th, at Olivet Church, Oak- 
land. Fourteen churches were represented and 
the audience filled the auditorium. The reports 
were all encouraging, Miss Edith Sprague an- 
nouncing that the thank offering, a joint one for home and 
foreign imissions, amounted to over $1100, twice the sum that 
was given three years ago. The two principal addresses were 
given by Mrs. Herman Swartz on ‘‘The Apportionment and its 
Relation to the Churches,” and by Mrs. J. T. ‘Richards on the 
Jubilee of the W. B. M. P. Mrs. Richards is Jubilee chairman 
for Northern California. 

A memorial service for Miss Annie T. Allen was led by 
Mrs. J. K. Browne, formerly of Harpoot, Turkey, whose associa- 
tion with Miss Allen extended over a period of forty-five years. 

The next open meeting of the Branch and Union will be held 
May 18, at Ceres, Calif., afternoon and evening sessions. 


The Northern 
Branch. 


Mrs. Helen Street Ranney, the Executive Secretary of the 
Board was recently ordained to the Congregational ministry at 
a very beautiful service held in the First Church, 
Berkeley. Mrs. Ranney’s association with the 
ministry of our denomination in New England 
has been very close, coming as she did from a distinguished 
ancestry on both sides of the family, studying herself at Hart- 
ford Seminary and becoming a minister’s wife. It was interesting 
and appropriate that a number of her former friends and associ~ 
ates in New England should be among the members of the 
Council which ordained her. 


For Wider 
Service. 
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Mrs, Ranney began the last of March a trip to Southern Cali- 
fornia, in the interests of the work in general and with especial 
reference to the Jubilee of the Board. She will 
also visit the Arizona societies and attend the 
Annual Meeting of the Southern California Branch of the 
Board. She will probably be gone about six weeks. 


On the Wing. 


That is exactly what we want. Never have requests for 
Christmas boxes been more appealing than now. Every mission 
station is out of material, and asking in time for 
the consideration and co-operation we shall be 
only too glad to give. In addition to the usual 
articles, they ask for music and more music. Here comes this 
word from the Marshall Islands: “Their hearts were made glad 
especially by your contribution of Christmas music, for they had 
not had anything new along this line for many years, and would 
it be possible to send a little every year?” 


A Summer 
Shower. 


Good Cheer at Brousa 


By Edith F. Parsons. 


HIS is Greek New Year, January 14th, and we were 
planning to continue the round of calls on our pupils 
and their families, which we began this morning, but 
as a perfect tempest of rain came up at noon, follow- 

ing one of our real old-fashioned, energetic south winds, we put 
it off very reluctantly till later in the vacation. This is the second 
heavy wind we have had after we had begun to think there was 
scarcely anything of the kind. The other one came just at the 
close of school, and blew a lot of tiles off the roof, and then with 
the wind still going, came a deluge of rain, so that our upper 
dormitory was reduced to a scene of desolation and misery. 
Fortunately that was the last night all the girls were here. The 
next day by noon the rain had stopped and the wind lessened so 
we were able to put through our plans and take the girls all over 
to the Set-Bashi school for the tree and closing program of the 
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term. It was quite an affair this time, because in addition to our 
own day school in that building, the N. E. R. is financing a refu- 
gee school of about one hundred pupils. Most of them are pretty 
poor, of course, and our Y. W. C, A. had already provided shoes 
for the most forlorn, so that our children had begun to think 
about them. 


A WHITE CHRISTMAS 
@ 


We thought it would be a good idea if the pupils in our school 
should each take one child in the refugee school and provide 
some one little present for him in addition to the cards, nuts, 
and candy which we always give everybody. We had more 
children than necessary for this, but they all wanted to take 
part, even our orphans, who really have very, very little money 
of their own as they only get it when we make some arrange- 
ment by which they can earn a little from us. So we all 
scrambled over to Set-Bashi, and the refugee school sat in a 
solid phalanx in our midst, and our children saw their small 
proteges rise up and receive the copy books and handkerchiefs 
and harmonicas which they had bestowed upon them, and every- 
body was very much edified. Then we said good-by to our 
Brousa girls and to the few that went down to Mudania that 
afternoon, and took our family home, and got them all down 
out of the wet dormitory into the dormitories on the lower 
floor. We have quite a large vacation family this year, as we 
have more boarders anyway than for a long time, sixty-one in 
all, and then it is so difficult to travel that very few who came 
outside of Brousa itself have gone home. 


-NoTHING For NExt YEAR 


This really seems an opportune time to observe that we are 
absolutely out of everything that ever came in Christmas boxes. 
In fact, both this year and last we have had to buy some things 
because we give always to the kindergarten as well as to the | 
girls who stay with us during vacation. This year I did not 
think there was anything at all, but we did find some pretty pic- 
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tures, most of them colored, and some good mounts for them, 
so we got these ready for the girls who have something of their 
own, and to those orphan girls that we take care of entirely, we 
gave towels, and everybody had one hair ribbon. But we have 
not anything, not anything at all for next year. You know you’ 
can send things to Constantinople, you do not have to wait for 
times to be such that you can send to Brousa, and then if started 
in time there will surely be some chance to send on here. 


In Memory or Miss Powers 


I should not pass over this part of the year without speaking 
of the little memorial service we had when we heard of the 
death of Miss Powers, who at one time was principal of the 
school. Of course, that was a good while ago, two: years before 
I came out I think she left, but she had been back here for a 
year during }the war, and quite a few of the girls knew her. 
Then our present Armenian teacher was in the school as a pupil 
under Miss Powers, and for a little while as a teacher. We 
took the time at morning prayers the day after we got word 
of her death and the girls sang some hymns. Miss Jillson and 
‘I and the Armenian teacher each spoke a little, and our matron 
and the French teacher and another of our teachers, who had 
known Miss Powers slightly, said a few words, just giving 
what was to each of us the strongest and most helpful impression 
of her life. The next Sunday ‘we invited those in the city who 
had known her, and had a brief memorial service following the 
regular church service. I think the girls were truly touched, 
and it was a help in the lives of certainly all the older ones to 
stop a little to think of the unselfish service that has been 
poured out to make their school life the strength and inspiration 
it ought to be. 


“Christian efficiency means producing Christian results. Chris- 
tian efficiency calls for the boldest Christian thoughts that a man 
can think—as long as they are truly Christian they are safe. No 
\ commonplace vision of the Church or the Kingdom will make any 
impression upon our age.” 


| Field Correspondents | 


Miss Lillian Picken writes from Marathi Mission: 


Miss Lillian Picken, returning to the Marathi Mission, arrived in 
Bombay, February 17th, and went immediately to her staton, Satara. 
She finds “more opportunity for work than one person could ever pos- 
sibly meet” and is “overwhelmed with the openings for work with women 
who are begging us to come to their homes.” 


It is so good to be sitting again at my own desk in the big, 
cool room that looks out over this beautiful Satara valley, and 
to have more opportunities for work than any one person could 
ever possibly meet. Then, when I face round to the other side of 
the world to the loyal love and support which you are pouring 
out to me, and up into His face to the unfailing source of power 
and wisdom, I know that together we can do impossible things. 
Only those who have lived in India and love it can understand the 
thrill of coming back to all its varied sights and sounds, yes, and 
even its smells! For it is a fascinating country just to look at in 
passing, but if you love the people, then the life of India gets a 
hold upon your heart that nothing can remove. It only grows 
with years of separation. 

Some of you know that a generous friend in America gave 
me money for a Ford car in the summer of 1920, so that I need 
not spend time and energy making the rounds of the villages on 
a bicycle. Mr. Moulton had made arrangements with a dealer 
in Bombay to furnish me one and on Friday afternoon we went 
to get it. It is a beautiful new Canadian model, with all the 
latest improvements and it runs perfectly. We drove about 
Bombay that afternoon doing errands, and on Saturday we 
shipped it to Poona by slow passenger train (mixed freight, we 
would call it at home). We took the Madras mail train that 
night and at seven-thirty next morning we left Poona for a 
beautiful seventy-mile drive to Satara through hill country south 
of Poona. 

I shall not forget the glory of that morning’s sunrise as we 
drove out of Poona. When we had climbed to the top of the 
long ghat, where Harry Gates met his tragic death on his motor- 
cycle last year, we stopped for a little time of prayer before we 
descended into the valley beyond. Oh, the peace of that scene. 
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the winding road under the great shade trees, the lazy smoke of 
little villages here and there in the distance, and the bird songs 
all about us. It was a joyous homecoming to this land of my 
adoption and I wish you could all see how beautiful it was. We 
reached Satara about noon and I drove into the compound in the 
new car as proud as any Rajah in India! 

Satara seems more beautiful to me than ever. It is an ideal 
place to live and work. Miss Nugent has done so well, although 
she has been alone so much of the time. The hostels for the 
boys and girls look so nice, and there are more fine children here 
in school than ever. 

The work in the district is very promising. More villages 
are asking for schools. Mr. Moulton has opened three new ones 
lately. The wave of non-co-operation antagonism stirred up by 
Mr. Ghandi seems to be subsiding in this district. Just six miles 
northeast, on the road to the railway station, there is a village 
called Arle, on the Krishna river. Five men from that village 
were baptized just a few weeks ago. They are the first converts 
we have had for a long time. There are several more men and 
women in Arle who are studying and we hope to have the whole 
of that section of the village Christian before long. Will you 
help us pray for these new Christians as they face the persecution 
of their friends, and pray too for the others who may soon be 
baptized ? 

There is so much opportunity for work among the women that 
I am almost overwhelmed as I try to decide where to begin. In 
the city I had thought that perhaps the women would lose their 
cordiality toward us because no one has been to call on them 
for so long, and the Ghandi agitation has been pretty strong 
here. But instead of that the women are just begging us to come 
to their homes. I have some new Bible women in sight and a 
trained nurse to help. If I can get the money for their salaries 
we can make good use of ther all. 

Miss Anna Isabel Fox of Cagayan, Philippine Islands, writes: 

I wish that you might have been present yesterday at a neigh- 

borhood Bible meeting for women. Nine of them came, dressed 
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in their simple home dresses, and we sang and prayed together, 
and one ot the Bible school students and I gave simple little talks, 
The girls help in two such meetings each week, and they have 
charge of four village Sunday schools. This is their practical 
training, and they have three and four class periods each day. 
They have done well this year, and I do so want to start another 
beginning class in June, while these take up the work of the 
second year. We do need Biblewomen in all our towns, to reach 
the women in their homes. 

Two days after Christmas, our long-prayed-for doctor arrived 
with his family. We were so glad to see them and not only we, 
but the whole town as well. He was given a royal welcome at a 
reception, at which there were over two hundred guests. The 
building of the boys’ dormitory is being turned into a -hospital 
as fast as the carpenters can do it, and soon we hope to have an 
institution that we can be proud of, and that will mean great 
help in our community. The Woodwards go on furlough soon. 

My Sunday school class is coming here tomorrow for a business 
meeting and social—twenty sweet young women. Oh yes, we are 
quite up to date, all organized, and named the “Fidelis Class.” 
You would love them. I only wish I could inspire them more 
with the joy of service to others. They are all members of our 
church, and our object in meeting tomorrow is to discuss how 
we may win others. The class has kept up its attendance beauti- 
fully, but does not increase in numbers as I would wish. 

The days grow more and more busy, and the more busy they 
are the happier I am. 


Miss Clarke writes of new dormitory nearly ready at Inanda: 
“Phelps Hall” is almost finished now. The tinting of the walls 
is in progress and the painting and the outside plastering, which 
makes such a difference to the appearance is almost complete. 
We hope all will be ready for the formal opening on the Satur- 
day following Good Friday. Only a few days in the year are 
suitable for the reunion of old girls that desire that occasion. 
Easter time is suitable and we look forward to a happy gathering. 
It will be a pleasure to entertain as many old scholars as can 
assemble here, together with a number of representative men 
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from our stations, from Friday evening until Monday or Tues- 
day, but it will entail considerable work and expense. Still it 
will surely be worth while and I hope it will be a time of inspira- 
tion to those who come and to us who work here and a joy to 
many old girls to meet again Mrs. Edwards and Miss Phelps. 

Miss Walbridge is planning to be with us at that time. While 
she is studying the language at Umzunduze, she will not be very 
far away from Inanda, though we shall not be seeing her. It 
will be fine when she is ready to take up her work. 

I wish you could see our fields of maize and taro, and sweet 
potatoes. They are coming on very well, though the heavy rains 
at the end of November and the first part of December, delayed 
the planting of the mealies. We have just been planting kale 
for greens for the girls and feed for the pigs and buckwheat for 
the chickens and mangels for the pigs—also two large pieces of 
wattle trees to keep up our supply of fuel. Now we are about 
to plough for beans, of which we hope to raise a large crop. 
February is the time for planting the second crop of beans. 
All that we can grow materially helps our food bill. 


From the mountain heights of wisdom, where your 
souls with God did meet, 

Where the heart with wings was lifted, kneeling 
at the Master’s feet, 

You have come—and all the glory of that great 
and shining hour 

Fills you with a peace unfathomed and a new and 
wondrous power. 


But forget not, when you turn again to level lands 
below, 

There are dwellers in the valley who that peace 
will never know. 

If your eyes see not their burden, or your 
strengthened hands should fail, 

To point ever toward the mountain with the up- 
ward gleaming trail—Author Unknown. 


Prayer fo ‘ Encircling 


at Noontide \ y) the Earth 


Is It Nothing to Notas 


That one-third the world is still illiterate, ignorant of true prayer, 
and beyond the reach of medical skill? 

That the most far-reaching movements in human history are 
now taking place, affecting three-fourths of the human race? 

That the thirst for Western education has gripped the Far East 
with a startling rapidity, breaking down age-long traditions as to 
womanhood and caste, and sending to school in Japan a larger 
proportion of children of school age than in any other land? Soon 
50,000,000 will be at school in China. ; 

That doors hitherto locked and barred are now “off the hinges,” 
with the literati of China averaging 4,000 daily to hear the gospel 
message? In the mass movements of India, scores of thousands 
are turned away from the church because of no teachers to 
instruct them. 

That America is growing rich at the rate of about nine millions a 
day, the wealth of Protestant church members in America alone 
being estimated at $23,000,000,000? 

That not one-half these church members give to either local 
church expenses or to benevolence, nor are they enlisted in any 
active church work? 

That the great Captain waits, with the banner of the cross in his 
hands, for his rich and prosperous church to follow?—The Mis- 
sionary Intelligencer. 


A Christian Literature Parade 
“The day before Christmas a huge Christian literature proces- 
sion was held. The other religions have their big idol parades, 
so the Christian Chinese of the City decided that the Christians 
should have their procession too. About three o’clock 1,000 
Chinese men, women and children, representing the denomina- 
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tional girls’ schools, and boys’ schools and women’s colleges (this 
is where Ginling came in) and men’s colleges, and the Bible 
Teacher’s Training School, and the Theological Seminary, 
gathered in the Presbyterian Compound. The whole thing was 
planned and managed by the Chinese, what schools were to be 
represented, and their position in the line, order of march, and 
so on. Many of the schools and churches had huge white block 
crosses made out of paper, some carried green Christmas wreaths, 
there were many bright colored banners, and Chinese flags, and 
two loud brass bands. The enthusiasm of the occasion was very 
interesting to Western eyes and ears. 

Then the line of march formed, and the long crowd of men, 
women and children distributed Chinese tracts to the crowds 
which thronged to see the procession. The long line marched 
slowly through the narrow, crowded streets, their gay banners 
floating over them, and the red, yellow and blue, white and black 
stripes of the Chinese flag waving in the breeze, and beyond 
in the distance, Purple Mountain in the December sunshine, 
smiled benignly down upon her children.” Letter from Ginling 


College. 


Caroline Borden 


On March 19 there passed away at her residence on Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, a woman who was a well-known figure 
in the early meetings of the Woman’s Board. Her mother, Mrs. 
Richard Borden, was a charter member of the Board and Miss 
Borden herself was a director from 1873 until her death. 

For many years she was vitally interested in two educational 
institutions which grew out of schools founded by the Woman’s 
Board of Missions,—the International Institute for Girls in Spain 
at Madrid and the American College for Girls at Constantinople. 
She was prominent upon their managing Boards and gave time, 
strength and money for their development. 


Junior Department 


Lessons from Great Foreign Missionaries 


By Herbert W. Gates 


Christian Endeavor Topics for May 28, 1922. Scripture Reading: 
Acts 13: 1-12. 


Barnabas and Saul, pioneer missionaries of the First Church of 
Christ in Antioch, sailed for Cyprus and entered upon the duties 
of their new office in that island. Such is the picture given in the 
reference suggested for this topic. To fill out the picture, one 
must read the rest of Acts and even more the letters of Paul, 
written to the churches in which he had labored. Take I Corin- 
thians 9: 22 as a summary of his method and aim. 

Anyone who reads missionary biography must be impressed 
with the adaptability of the missionary. Away from -home, in . 
strange lands and among strange peoples, without any of the 
accustomed conveniences and helps; they are inevitably thrown 
back upon their own resources. 

There are two ways of approaching this topic. One may read 
the lives of outstanding missionary leaders and note the charac- 
teristics that appear therein. The only trouble is to decide where 
to begin in the long list:—Livingstone, Judson, Carey, Coan, 
Mackay,—we have just begun and all are full of interest. 

Or, one may take a few mental and spiritual traits that char- 
acterize all successful missionaries and seek for illustrations of 
these in the biographies. Let us consider four such traits merely 
as suggestions. 

1. The Pioneer Spirit. Most missionaries are pioneers in one 
way or another. The early missionaries and many of the mod- 
ern ones have gone out into hitherto unexplored and unknown 
regions and have added greatly to the world’s knowledge thereby. ° 
Most missionaries have to blaze new trails through the jungles 
of ignorance, superstition, and human misery. 

Take “Long Jim” Stewart of Lovedale, for example; deciding 
to be a missionary while plowing in the home field, opening a new 
mission in Central Africa and doing pioneer work in the industrial 
training of the negro. The story is well told by J. Lovell Murray 
in his World Friendship, Inc., pp. 82-86. 
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In the same book, pp. 73-75, is a fascinating glimpse of Tyn- 
dale-Biscoe, English athlete and scholar, breaking through the 
barriers of caste-prejudice and ignorance in Hindu India. 

Or, one may send to the American Board, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston; for one or more of these pamphlets: Morrison and the 
Opening of India, Judson and the Gospel in Burma, or Carey 
and the Land of India. Each is a thrilling story of pioneer work. 

2. Belief in One’s Message. “I am not ashamed of the gospel, 
for it is the power of God unto salvation to everyone that be- 
lieveth.” So Paul, and so every really successful missionary 
since his time. When someone sneeringly asked Robert Morri- 
son if he really expected to make any impression on the empire 
of China, he replied: “No, sir, but I expect God will.” 

Chapter IV in Dr. Fleming’s Marks of a World Christian gives 
very good material on this point. Consider the value of this kind 
of faith in any service. 

3. The Ability to Do Things. Again, comparisons are diffi- 
cult, but is there a better example of this power than that of 
Joseph Neesima? An exile from his land for the sake of eduu- 
cation, therefore a criminal in the eyes of his government, he 
forces recognition and respect from high officials. Refusing 
preferment and power for the sake of his Christian ambitions, 
he invites misunderstanding and yet compels friendship and pro- 
tection. Finally he establishes a great university through co- 
operation and trust from Christian America and non-Christian 
Japan alike, and all through the power of a sublime faith, in- 
domitable courage, and dogged persistence. The Life and Letters 
of Neesima, by Arthur S. Hardy, is to be found in most libraries. 

Cyrus Hamlin in Turkey is another example of this same 
executive power. One may read this story briefly in Under Many 
Flags; in Hamlin’s autobiography, My Life and Times; or in a 

pamphlet sketch of Cyrus Hamlin, by A. R. Thain, which may be 
secured by writing to the American Board. 

4. A Sympathetic Attitude toward Others. This is the basis 
‘of the best modern missionary work. The modern missionary 
goes in a spirit of understanding to build upon the best in the 
old faith that may lead to the new. This gives emphasis to the. 
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native church movement and training natives for leaders. On 
this point read chapter two in Fleming’s book above mentioned. 

Consider the value of such traits as these. What others do 
you discover? Are you cultivating them yourself? 


Special for Christian Endeavor Societies 

Does your society know Mary McClure? It ought to. She’s 
the Congregational Christian Endeavor missionary. Would you 
like to have her picture? We have some brand new ones,— 
photographs, post card size. These are very attractive and indi- 
viduals will like to own them. Every Congregational C. E. 
Society ought to have at least one. Price: two cents each, twenty 
cents a dozen. Order from the Junior Department or through 
your Branch. Get acquainted by seeing her face in prmt. 

The Junior Department would be glad to send you information 
about Miss McClure at any time. You can have her letters from 
China by sending us ten cents for postage. If your Christian 
Endeavor has not seen the Shansi Album,—a book of pictures 
prepared and colored by Miss McClure—send your name to be 
put on the waiting list. Remember to support her with your 
contribution this year,—she’s yours! 


Summary of Receipts, March 1-31, 1922 


Mrs. Frank Gaytorp Cook, Treasurer. 
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